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INTRODUCTION 


This collection of essays looking at some of the 
contemporary issues facing further education is primarily 
intended to provoke further discussion amongst people who 
have an interest in this particular sector. Each contributor 
is an experienced teacher, a practitioner rather than an 
academic, each has specialist knowledge of the subject area 
on which he or she is writing and whilst much of the 
material which follows will undoubtedly be of value to those 
readers looking at developments in FE from an academic 
perspective, it ought to be made clear from the outset that 
this book represents an attempt to help widen the general 
discussion of the issues covered. Whether or not the reader 
agrees or disagrees with views expressed is, perhaps, of 
little importance provided he or she leaves the book feeling 
stimulated enough to enquire further into matters found to 
be of interest, for quite clearly what is happening in FE at 
the moment is of no little consequence and changes that are 
currently being made will profoundly affect the education of 
young people for many years to come. 

The sector is in many ways fighting to survive in 
anything resembling its present form. Its traditional role of 
providing foundation-level training for young people 
entering the world of work is under scrutiny; government 
appears not to be averse to the idea of applying market- 
place economics to the sector's future, validating bodies are 
at the forefront of the movement to change teaching and 
assessment methods, the National Council for the Review of 
Vocational Qualifications is poised to re-structure our 
system of vocational education and training and private 
training organizations are champing at the bit, anxious to 


x 


obtain a share of FE provision should the present system be 
dismantled. The teaching staff are increasingly having to 
accept changes, many of which, it has to be said, are quite 
clearly for the good. New learning strategies are 
fundamentally altering the teacher's traditional role within 
the classroom and the students too are having to come to 
terms with change, change which in the main is increasing 
their participation and responsibility within the learning 
process. 

The book therefore is intended to offer an overview of 
a service working hard to adjust to the demands for change 
made by society, by government, by employers and by 
educational theorists. It should be of value to those already 
working within the sector who wish to understand better the 
changes taking place within it as well as being of value to 
anyone thinking of working within FE. 

These essays, separately and together, are attempts to 
define the essence of current changes and developments, in 
order to suggest and recommend new approaches, ways of 
organizing and ways of thinking about how training and 
education should be structured towards the end of the 
twentieth century. 


Alan Rumney 
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Chapter One 
FACILITATING LEARNING 


Alan Rumney 


The FEU (Further Education Unit of the Department of 
Education and Science) no doubt echoed the thoughts of 
many of us in the education service when way back in 1979 
it said: 


Since the raising of the school leaving age and with the 
advent of an apparently permanent youth employment 
problem, it has become obvious that there is a great 
need to diversify methods used in both full-time and 
part-time courses for the 16-19 age group. Unless this 
is done and we engage the interest of young people in 
what we have to offer them, high ideals will be of no 
value. One of the best ways to achieve this aim would 
seem to be through programmes which both give 
students a variety of experiences and also involve them 
in the construction and understanding of those 


experiences. (1) 


Over the last few years, new learning strategies have 
been introduced in schools and colleges. In schools the 
motivating force behind innovative learning methods has 
primarily been concerned with helping develop more fully 
the untapped ability of low achievers. In colleges the 
motivating force has primarily been concerned with training 
young people for jobs. New learning strategies differ 
Significantly from traditional didactic teaching in that the 
emphasis is placed on the learner not the teacher. The 
teacher will in fact spend relatively little time teaching in 
the traditional sense. His role is to help the student teach 
himself. 


Facilitating Learning 


A STUDENT-CENTRED APPROACH TO LEARNING 


Student-centred learning is by definition a dynamic 
interactive process through which young people (and the 
not-so-young in the case of colleges operating open-access 
policies) acquire the knowledge and skills which will enable 
them to take up gainful employment in the modern 
technological workplace. It is a dynamic process because 
students learn by doing, by experimenting, by negotiating 
the curriculum, by taking responsibilty for their own 
learning, and, in short, because student-centred learning 
integrates knowledge and skills. However, there is still a 
Place in the new FE (further education) for traditional 
didactic teaching and rote learning - so called 'proper 
teaching’. In fact, the examining and validating bodies 
encourage centres to adopt a multiplicity of teaching and 
learning strategies to ensure that courses maintain a sharp 
vocational focus. Lectures and note-taking, whilst rather 
passive activities for students, remain nevertheless 
acceptable provided they are kept to a minimum and 
preferably lead into some form of student activity - activity 
generally capable of coming under the generic term of 
assignment, as all student-centred learning strategies are 
assignment-led. 

BTEC (Business and Technician Education Council) has, 
over the last three years or so since student-centred 
learning gained a firm foothold in some areas of FE 


À great lengths to remind centres that 
assignments help students learn and should not therefore be 


at Qualifications. Vocational 
Training (VET), more than an 
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y other area of the education 
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service, lends itself to a student-centred approach simply 
because VET is about skills training. No longer is it 
considered appropriate to assess students in this area solely 
by way of knowledge-based examinations. Students on VET 
courses need to acquire the currency of the modern 
workplace: an environment which, with few exceptions, 
wants young entrants who are capable of demonstrating 
competence over a range of skill areas required for use in 
the work situation. In any case, it is considered 
inappropriate to assess knowledge by way of traditional 
written test papers as such forms of assessment inherently 
favour the academic and/or those students well suited to 
rote learning. 

Considered inappropriate by whom? Certainly the 
advocates of the new learning strategies firmly oppose 
traditional teaching and traditional methods of assessment 
on the grounds that they dismally fail to bring out the full 
potential of students in terms of what is gained from the 
learning experience by the student as an individual. To this 
group of educationists one must add another group, a group 
who have taken to promoting student-centred learning not 
because of any philosophical belief in the importance of 
educating the ‘whole’ person but because of the political or 
economic expediency of such strategies at a time when 
training provision for the 16-19 age group is acknowledged 
to be in need of urgent and rapid overhaul. It is not 
surprising then that the learning environment in the new FE 
is currently going through a metamorphosis in which 
traditional didactic teaching is gradually disappearing from 
the curriculum of vocational courses and is being replaced - 
in various shapes and guises depending on an individual 
college department's enthusiasm for innovative learning 
methods - by learning techniques and activities capable of 
being classified under the broad umbrella term of student- 
centred learning. 

To what extent employers support the new learning 
strategies, course content revisions and modern methods of 
assessment is rather unclear at this time, and, to some 
extent, evidence is contradictory. Employers clearly support 
initiatives which train young people in the skills required for 
the workplace. However, straight academic qualifications 
such as O and A levels have not significantly diminished in 
status or lost their appeal to employers since the 
introduction of courses such as the BTEC General (now First 


Award) and the BTEC National: 
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Thus a bank might recruit someone with an apparently 
irrelevant A-level qualification in preference to 
someone with the notionally appropriate BTEC 
qualification. The value of education and training to the 
employer lies not in what was taught, but in the 
certification of level of ability. (3) 


This comment, albeit taken out of context, but 
nevertheless relevant to the issue under discussion, 
highlights one of the fundamental difficulties facing the 
student-centred approach to learning with its emphasis on 
practical skills training developed through assignments 
centre-devised and centre-assessed. To what extent can an 
employer rely upon the value, accuracy and relevance of 
statements of competence listed on student profiles and 
records of achievernents? BTEC clearly supports student- 
centred learning because it believes vocational education is 
about the development of skills (the Royal Society of Arts 
speak of students owning skills), a task manifestly unsuited 
to traditional teaching methods: ‘the main value of 
vocational study is demonstrated by what a student can 
subsequently do and achieve’. (4) 

This rather down-to-earth pragmatic view of what VET 
is about necessarily down-grades the value of pure 
knowledge as opposed to skill but goes further however in 
that any rationale for a subject approach to learning is de 
facto made obsolete. Skills training, by its very nature, 
requires a modular approach which integrates and 
consolidates skills across a wide range of related (from a 
business point of view) tasks and procedures. Knowledge 
having no practical application in terms of understanding 
and/or carrying out business activities sits distinctly 
uncomfortably within this new milieu. Moreover, assignment 
writers assess such knowledge at their peril for to know is to 
do and doing is rapidly becoming the sole acceptable way of 
demonstrating competence. Hence the so-called process- 
type of assignment is gaining ascendency over the 
traditional question and answer product-type assignment. 
There remains a suspicion amongst employers however that 
you can train almost anyone to operate an ink duplicator, 
frank an envelope and even load and run a Computer 
program but one really has one's work cut out trying to 
coach someone of low ability through an A level. 

This situation is not made any easier by the fact that 
all too often statements of competence are clothed in 
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grandiose language bearing little resemblance to what the 
student can actually do. It is not surprising then that 
employers are reluctant to accept such statements at face 
value and sometimes prefer to employ students having more 
traditional qualifications such as GCE (General Certificate 
of Education) as they at least indicate level of ability - 
ability that can be tapped into once the student has hands- 
on experience of the job. ; 

Clearly, the assessment and recording of student 
achievement is an area of some concern and one which 
advocates and practitioners of student-centred learning 
need to tackle if the strategy is to gain a high level of 
credibility as an effective method of training for the world 
of work. 


THE VALIDATING BODIES 


The new learning strategies are, nevertheless, slowly but 
surely changing the role of the college as a provider of 
education and training and also changing the role of the 
examining and validating bodies such as BTEC, RSA and 
City and Guilds. These bodies are now moving away from 
their traditional role of formulators of syllabuses and 
examiners towards a new position of specifiers of indicative 
content and validators of course results. Assignments, the 
main vehicle for learning and assessment (and in that order), 
are centre-devised and internally marked, albeit overseen by 
moderators and assessors, placing primary responsibility for 
curriculum structure and development entirely in the hands 
of centres with minimal validating body interference: 'this 
requires BTEC to specify the curriculum in terms of the 
intended outcomes of student learning’. (5) 

Thus tutors not only facilitate learning by way of 
instructing and supervising students undertaking the 
Prescribed range of tasks and procedures, but would appear 
to be having foisted upon them entire responsibility for the 
learning process - from devising course content to deciding 
which students will pass and which will fail. The latter, in 
Particular, is a responsibility which ought to be giving rise 
to much concern as the new learning strategies necessarily 
have to operate in conjunction with strictly enforced 
assessment procedures if a situation is to be avoided 
whereby a significant number of weaker students slip 
through the net and gain a qualification not commensurate 
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with their ability. . 
BTEC and others have in the past cited the unfairness 
of norm-referencing as one of the major reasons for 
abolishing externally set and marked exams and replacing 
them with centre-devised and marked assignments. An issue 
which, up until now, has never been fully and openly 
discussed by validating bodies and centres is that a major 
weakness of criterion-referencing may well prove to be its 
susceptibility to a form of vulgar reductionism which results 
in the almost imperceptibly slow process of lowering of 
standards to meet the ability level of the student. Although 
the validating bodies speak of the need for centres to 
recruit with discretion, many young people are finding their 
way on to courses for which they are unsuited despite the 
fact that they may satisfy matriculation criteria. 
Recruiting with discretion has to mean more than simply 
setting entry requirements for vocational courses around 
notionally arrived at GCSE grades. Such recruitment 
procedures are woefully inadequate at predicting a 
prospective student's suitability for a particular course. 
Coupled with this, there is the further difficulty of 
identifying the weaker students who are being carried alon 
by friends. The tutor cannot possibly oversee the work of all 


students are willing to 'c 


to pool resources and this can and does result in a 
disproportionate allocation of the workload, with some 
students getting considerably more out than they put in. 
Many of the young people entering FE to take up places 
on vocational courses over the last ten years or so are the 
very people student-centred learning aims to help the most; 
they are not the academic, they are the youngsters who 
would have gone straight from school to take up junior 
clerical positions had their employment prospects not 


over the last few years. Ir 
d students had to obtain pass 


grades in the three core subjects of Arithmetic, 
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Communication and Office Practice plus a pass in one 
option subject. The pass rate was regularly very low with 
considerably less than 50 per cent of students in some 
groups being awarded the diploma. 

This situation arose not because the examinations were 
Particularly difficult but because many girls (most students 
on this course were girls) finding their way on to this course 
over the last few years were not well suited to a knowledge- 
based course assessed by terminal examinations. Lack of 
basic skills in numeracy and communication placed many 
students at a disadvantage from the outset and although 
colleges do usually have some provision to offer remedial 
help to students with problems in these areas, course 
structures were not sufficiently flexible to cope with such 
weaknesses and consequently many students were 
unsuccessful in obtaining the diploma. Student-centred 
learning is much more sensitive to student requirements in 
the area of basic skills and colleges are providing pop-in 
workshops which are rapidly becoming an integral part of 
the new learning environment. 

The RSA, like BTEC, is keen to have its courses NCVQ 
(National Council for Vocational Qualifications) approved 
and has therefore re-structured and re-named courses in 
order to obtain NCVQ ‘kite’ marking. The Diploma in Office 
Studies has become the Diploma in Office Procedures, a 
course wholly internally assessed and structured around the 
undertaking of twenty tasks including: 


- Open, sort and distribute incoming mail 
- Despatch outgoing mail 

=~ Receive and transmit messages 

- Write routine letters and memos 

=- Receive visitors 

- Maintain petty cash imprest 

- Prepare wages/salaries 


The RSA has identified the skills acquired in the successful 
completion of each of the twenty tasks and has laid down 
criteria for achievement associated with each task area. 
However, within this prescribed framework centres are 
themselves responsible for devising the teaching/learning 
Programme and methods of assessment. And, again like 
BTEC, the RSA stress the importance of knowledge having 
practical application: 'Thus the knowledge and skills must 
not be seen as separate elements requiring discrete 
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assessment or coverage.' (6) NCVQ approval is vital y 
organizations such as the RSA, BTEC and the City an 
Guilds are to survive as examining and validating bodies: 


The NCVQ has continued to play a dominant role in 
Examination activities. Revisions to existing provision 
have been made in line with probable NCVQ 
requirements. Competences defined by industry are 
fully covered within RSA schemes, which are task- 
based, criterion-referenced and capable of being 
assessed in the workplace .... These new RSA 
qualifications consist of sets of tasks, presented in 
terms of the knowledge and skills required for 
successful performance. Tasks are assessed locally (in 
the workplace, if appropriate) and monitored by an 
external RSA assessor. Certain tasks are common to a 
number of vocational qualifications, thus facilitating 
transfer and flexibility. (7) 


The RSA Diploma in Office Procedures scheme (and this is 
probably so in the case of many of the new schemes) is 
designed, as far as colleges are concerned, to be taught in a 
workshop environment and given its practical vocational 
focus it is necessarily heavy on resources. FE, at present, is 
poorly placed to provide such resources. The RSA speaks of 
its new courses being capable of assessment in the 
workplace. Perhaps the RSA ought to be saying, assuming it 
is aware of current budgetary constraints operating in most 
colleges, that many of the tasks and procedures which form 
an integral part of the new schemes can adequately be 
assessed only within a real work situation. At the very least, 
a well resourced simulated work situation is required if 
skills are to be realistically demonstrated. Practical training 
in the skills required by employers has to be carried out 
using modern technology. No one would suggest that FE can 
ever be so up-to-date as to be capable of providing the very 
latest in computer and office machinery. Nevertheless, 
there has to be a reasonably acceptable fit between 
resources offered by FE and the training needs of industry 
and commerce. If any one factor brings into disrepute the 
value of the student-centred learning currently being 
developed by FE and, to some extent, schools, it will 
undoubtedly be resource starvation. 

Such a predicament will result in the new learning 
strategy doing a great disservice for industry and the 
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employment prospects of young people undertaking 
preliminary career training by way of vocational courses. 
Many employers, given this situation, will revert to on-the- 
job training using schemes such as those currently being 
developed by the RSA which are designed just as much for 
certificating learning taking place in the workplace as they 
are for certificating learning in an educational 
establishment. The new courses are about training and one 
does not need a great deal of imagination to see that under 
the supervision of a well organized, enlightened 
personnel/training department many medium- to large-sized 
companies are quite capable of running well resourced 
courses as part of their overall training function. Good 
private trainers (many are already in existence serving YTS) 
will obviously come into their own if employers do not want 
to take up the option of carrying out their own foundation- 
level training nor wish to send their young employees to the 
local FE college because its resources do not adequately 
equip young people with the skills they need. 

The validating bodies have a major role to play in 
ensuring that high standards are set and adhered to by 
centres running courses which are internally devised and 
assessed. The aims and objectives outlined on submission 
documents when centres apply for permission to run courses 
need to be carefully scrutinized. Lofty ideals are easily 
brushed aside when faced with the realities of poor resource 
allocation. It is important that centres are periodically 
reminded of the need to update their aims and objectives 
from time to time in the light of on-going experience. 
Centres failing to meet basic aims ought to have this 
pointed out to them and be asked what they intend to do 
about it. Clearly the validating bodies are well placed to act 
as powerful pressure groups in the campaign for adequately 
resourced courses. The course team alone cannot and should 
not shoulder this responsibility when dealing with college 
management. BTEC recognizes it has a responsibility here; 
no doubt the RSA will accept that it also has a role to play 
in this area now that it has introduced several internally- 
assessed schemes. I spoke earlier of student-centred 
learning strategies being vulnerable to a kind of vulgar 
reductionism in which standards are lowered to meet the 
ability level of weaker students; a similar process must also 
be avoided whereby essential minimal resource levels are 
not strictly maintained. Primary responsibility for ensuring 
high standards in terms of teaching, assessment and 
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resources must rest with the validating bodies. They alone 
have the power to withdraw centre accreditation. lf 
necessary, they ought to use such a sanction. 


STUDENTS IN THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


Imagine a room, say, thirty feet by forty feet. In this room 
strategically place an ink duplicator, a spirit duplicator 
(banda), a thermal copier, a simple photocopier, a guillotine, 
a small collator, a BBC microcomputer, an electric 
typewriter, a two-telephone intercom system and various 
small items of office equipment such as a stapler and a hole 
punch. And what have you got? Up until the last two years 
or so such a room would probably have been called a model 
office, albeit equipped for operation in the late 1960s; and 
no doubt in some colleges this name is still in use. Today, 
old-fashioned names are out of favour, they do not help 
convey the dynamic image advocates of student-centred 
learning wish to Project. The world of work is a dynamic 
place and so the new FE is keen to align itself closely with 
terms that reflect this dynamism - interactive dynamism - 


since the modern working environment is a place of team 
activity. 


specialist equipment is usually located) and the library. No 


ws facing the 
t of the time, 


hopefully better equi 
it has become the training office 


8 centre. The library has 


centre and, of course, the 
teacher has become the facilitator. 
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A workshop approach to learning, as opposed to a 
classroom approach, often removes the tutor from centre- 
stage to a peripheral position within the learning 
environment. A well-resourced course usually requires 
relatively little input from the tutor in terms of formal 
teaching as most activities are designed to be undertaken 
with minimal tutor involvement unless students themselves 
identify a need for greater tutor participation by way of 
instruction or supervision or even formal input - students do 
sometimes ask for a formal lesson in which the tutor 
dispenses knowledge and the students take notes. Student 
autonomy in the learning process is a concept difficult to 
translate into practical realization but is nevertheless a goal 
of all student-centred learning strategies and can be 
achieved with varying degrees of success depending on such 
variable factors as the nature of the course, college and 
tutor commitment to innovation, and the maturity and 
intelligence of students. Referring primarily to higher 
education but making a point just as relevant to FE, David 
Boud draws attention to one of the major difficulties facing 
the new learning strategies emphasizing greater autonomy 
for the student: ‘Assessment practices are often the major 
barrier to developing increasing student responsibility: if 
Students always look to others for judgements of their 
competence, how can they develop their own ability to 
assess their own learning?’ (8) 

In FE our task is being helped by the fact that student- 
centred learning strategies are gaining ground in schools, 
and new courses such as GCSE will consolidate efforts 
already made. In its report How Do | Learn? the FEU points 
out that students will need time to adjust if innovative 
learning methods are to be successful: 


Students expect a recognizable syllabus which specifies 
an aim or purpose in learning something and 
establishing how that is to be achieved. They will take 
some time to adjust to the idea of taking a 
Participative and active role in learning, since much of 
their past experience will be related to learning by 
being told by someone else. They are not used to being 
introspective about their learning. (9) 


in any realistic sense, be 
? Clearly assessment 1n 
otherwise it would 


How then can students 
responsible for their own learning 
Some shape or form is here to stay, 
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become irnpossible for anyone to evaluate the degree to 
which learning has taken place and skill ownership has been 
achieved. Young people, particularly the 16-19 age group, 
cannot be left with total responsibility for assessing their 
own learning; they would not be capable of taking on such a 
responsibility nor would employers accept such a situation. 
Even so, student-centred learning is about students having 
an active role within the learning process and there is no 
reason at all why students cannot be involved in curriculum 
development and, on a more individual level, in assessing 
their own work: "Independence in learning may or may not be 
a desirable personal goal for an individual; it is, 
nevertheless, a vital requisite for someone to be able to 
function effectively in modern society.' (10) 

Developing personal effectiveness is not simply | a 
theoretical goal of student-centred learning, something 
tagged on at the end to give innovative learning strategies 
philosophical credibility, it is a primary aim and one which 
BTEC in particular helps foster through the skills 
statements which permeate learning activities at First 
Award and National level. For example, under the skill 


heading of organizing and learning BTEC identify the 
following: 


(i) Establish strengths and weaknesses 
study skills 

(ii) Establish personal learning goals 

Gii) Identify and ask appropriate questions when faced with 
a task or problem 

(iv) Break tasks or 
necessary 

(v) Identify appropriate sources of information 

(vi) Use written, audio and visual inf 
scanning and listening effectively 

(vii) Select relevant information and record it, using note- 
taking where appropriate 

(viii) Keep personal notes and record infor 
systematically 

(ix) Manage own time e 
deadline 

(x) Review own work to ensu 
of the task, and check for 

(xi) Take advantage of advice 


in learning and 


problems into smaller parts when 


ormation, skimming, 


mation neatly and 
ffectively to achieve tasks by 
re it meets the requirements 
accuracy 


and counselling 


Other main skill areas or clusters identified by BTEC as 
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essential ingredients for its courses include working with 
others, communicating, using information technology, 
identifying and tackling problems, and numeracy. 
Practitioners of the new learning strategies, with or without 
the connivance of the examining and validating bodies, are 
very much concerned with the development of personal 
qualities. Such qualities not only help the student become a 
competent and valuable employee capable of doing the job 
and getting on with colleagues, they are also concerned with 
the development of the skills and qualities which will help 
students cope effectively in their other, equally important, 
role of being a member of society and the local community: 
someone who has to make decisions, forrn opinions and 
critically analyse their own beliefs and values. f 

A good student-centred learning programme will 
automatically have as an essential component a social and 
life skills element. Many programmes already include a 
residential experience, usually taking the form of a week of 
activities at an outward-bound type establishment in which 
students and trainees (in the case of YTS) are instructed in 
such activities as canoeing, abseiling, climbing, and 
orienteering. Getting along with others and being able to 
work effectively as a member of a team are skills important 
both in the world of work and in social and community life. 
Many students, although initially reluctant to participate in 
such activities, gain a great deal from the residential 
experience. Moreover, tutors, who themselves participate in 
these activities along with their students, are often 
pleasantly surprised to see how mature and responsible many 
of their students can be. D 

Other social and life skills activities permeate the 
assignment programme. For example, a business E 
game may involve the student having to offer a redun ze 
Worker advice on how to go about getting another ec Sr 
out about retraining opportunities, what to doy wil 
redundancy payment, and even how to cope avith the stress 
and anguish associated with unemployment. Such activities 
are often carried out as a role play. The ere 
approach to learning offers enormous potential for the 
development of personal effectiveness- To do this, egen 
the programme must integrate cognitive and affecti o 
learning otherwise a tremendous opportunity 1s lost Se 
Students, at best, can only partially benefit from 


Student-centred approach. 
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THE FACILITATORS 


The role of the tutor and course team in the learning 
process fundamentally changes once traditional didactic 
teaching is abandoned in favour of a student-centred 
approach. The role of the tutor is now primarily one of 
manager of the learning process. Advocates of the new 
learning strategies strongly believe that students learn best 
by doing, even if doing involves the student coming to terms 
with the fact that he or she, at this moment in time, lacks 
the skills necessary to adequately perform a particular task. 
Insight into one's own weaknesses is often the firm 
foundation on which to build confidence and skill. Most 
advocates of the new learning strategies believe that 
traditional teaching methods have consistently undervalued 
the ability of students to teach themselves, to find things 
out for themselves, to complete tasks effectively without 
constant supervision, and to be responsible for their own 
learning. Tutor resistance to new learning strategies is 


common to many college departments used to working with 
subject-laden courses: 


Resistance to a student- 
arise within the teacher 


centred approach will probably 
Over such issues as: 
I am not the fountain of all knowledge any more 


I feel like a spare part. I'm not doing my job 
- I'll lose control 


= I don't have the necessary skills 
Familiarity breeds contempt; they won't respect 
me any more 


They won't get their work done, or pass their 
exams 


I am responsible for their achievements (1 1) 


Coming to terms with the knowledge that students can 
and do learn with little or no formal tutor input is itself a 
difficult accomplishment. However, this knowledge coupled 
with an acceptance that the learning environment can be a 


hive of activity in which, on occasion, the tutor can be 
superfluous to the learning 


flexibility seldom, if ever, 
Whilst FE has long had a re 
learning Strategies quite defini 
new ways of looking at th 
Geoffrey Squires is right when he says: 
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Of all the forms of post-school education in the United 
Kingdom Vocational Education is least given to 
philosophizing and reflecting on the nature of the 
enterprise: there is a strong ethos of ‘getting on with 
the job', of ‘hard-headed realism', which pervades the 
staff and students in the typical college of further 
education. (12) 


Nevertheless, there is a tremendous difficulty facing FE 
today. No longer is it possible simply to get on with the job, 
as the job is changing so much that it has become necessary 
for the teaching staff to stop in their tracks and reflect 
very seriously on the nature of what they are trying to 
achieve and how to achieve it. No longer will a set of 
teaching notes last a lifetime, no longer can a tutor 
construct and live in his own little world secure in the 
knowledge that the same questions will come up on the 
exam paper as last year or the year before. One of the 
curious contradictions of the new learning strategies is that 
whilst autonomy and self-expression become goals for the 
student, the tutor, on the other hand, has to accept a 
diminishing of his independence, as a prerequisite of a 
successful. student-centred approach to learning is the 
acknowledgement of the hegemonic position of the team as 
a facilitator of learning. There is no place in the new 
learning strategies for mavericks, those who wish to go it 
alone and continue to specialize in their own discrete little 
area of the syllabus. 

To be a facilitator is to be something of a jack-of-all- 
trades, a task not as difficult to achieve as one might think 
when courses are becoming less and less knowledge-laden 
and more and more concerned with the process of acquiring 
competence across interrelated ranges of skill clusters. The 
BTEC First Award in Business Studies has more in common 
with the RSA Diploma in Office Procedures than the old 
General had in common with the Diploma in Office Studies. 
Managing this new learning environment can be an awesome 
task. The task is made somewhat easier if all members of 
the group are undertaking the same assignment at the same 
time but this does not necessarily have to be so. 

Whilst BTEC courses tend to operate in this way, RSA 
courses, rather more practical in nature, do allow students, 
given certain time and equipment constraints, to choose 
which of a range of assignmen 
particular moment. The practica 


ts to undertake at any 
1 application of student 
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autonomy can result in a tutor spending two hours or more 
in a business activity centre (formerly known as the model 
office) with up to eighteen students all of whom may be 
undertaking separate assignments from the assignment bank. 
One student might be working on a stock records program on 
a microcomputer, another might be photocopying and yet 
another might be using a franking machine and working out 
postal charges for the despatch of business docurnents and 
packages. The workshop can be a noisy place as tasks are 
carried out, students do stop and chat to each other, some 
students complete tasks Surprisingly quickly, whilst others 
take an unacceptably long time. Some students find the 
work enjoyable whilst others, in contrast, are quite clearly 
bored by it all. 

Often the hardest task for the tutor, used to being the 
dispenser of knowledge, is to stand back and let the students 
get on with what they have to do. There are times of course 
when the students will need chivvying along, even the most 
hard-working students show signs of lethargy if completely 
left to their own devices. Some students need a great deal 
of tutor help and encouragement, Particularly during the 
first few weeks of a course, some always need such help 


periodically and some, relatively few in number, really do 
not need a tutor around 


gnment. 
r workshop using office 
equipment can usually be assessed there and then, indeed, it 


r that assessment take 


d ? er marking. 
The tutor involved in student-centred learning has of 


necessity to liaise closely with Colleagues. This is usually 
informal team meetings in 
and teaching input for each 
me given over for a specific 
ments) are identified in terms 
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of skills to be covered and formal lessons or tutor input 
required. If there is a need for formal input by tutors, and 
usually there is, the team as a cornmittee of equals, allocate 
responsibilities to each member. Team meetings are crucial 
to the success of the new learning strategies because the 
roles of each member of the teaching team overlap and 
inter-relate to one another. It is not possible for a tutor to 
descend from his ivory tower to do forty-five minutes on 
methods of filing and then disappear until the same time 
next week to go through the same routine with another 
group. Indeed, the learning process develops a life of its own 
in which improvisation, crisis management and the sudden 
abandonment of a particular assignment because of 
equipment failure are regular occurrences. Assignments may 
be started by one tutor, developed by another tutor and 
completion supervised by yet another tutor. Teams usually 
meet at least once a week to discuss progress during the 
current block and to discuss particular difficulties that have 
emerged - there are always some! 

A welcome addition to team meetings, albeit usually on 
an ad hoc basis, is student representation which can provide 
a valuable channel of communication between the teaching 
staff and the student body. Colleges are however woefully 
slow to formalize the mechanisms for providing team 
meeting time and far too often team meetings have to take 
place during the lunch hour or after the day's classes are 
over. Even then, it is virtually impossible to ensure that the 
meeting takes place when all members of the team will be 
capable of attending as lunch hours and class finish times 
can vary so much. BTEC, to its credit, has repeatedly 
reminded centres over the last two or three years of the 
need to adopt a flexible attitude as to what constitutes class 
contact, for it has to be recognized by college management 
and local education authorities that the new learning 
Strategies are inherently heavy on resources not only in 
terms of equipment but also in terms of demands made on 
tutor time. 

It has been suggested that as far as self-financing 
courses are concerned employers will and should pay for an 
extra hour's tuition a week, in order to allow team meetings 
to take place as part of class contact time. This particular 
option has not been formally introduced although no doubt 
informal arrangements do exist between some colleges and 
local employers whereby, for instance, young employees 
receive six hours! tuition but the employer willingly pays for 
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seven hours' tuition. The extra hour is acknowledged as 
necessary for course team meetings and/or individual 
profiling or counselling of students. Such arrangements. 
whilst effective, remain ad hoc and provide only a partial 
solution to the problem of finding time for course teams to 
meet. The situation with regard to full-time courses is much 
more serious. Teams are larger and more part-time staff, 
whose working hours are often dispersed across two or more 
centres, are likely to be team members. This is clearly a 
problem that is going to get worse before it gets better as 
new learning strategies are being introduced at a time when 
local authorities are determined to increase teaching hours 
yet do not appear to be adopting a flexible attitude as to 
what constitutes class contact. 


THE NEED FOR PASTORAL CARE 


One of the criticisms often levelled at student-centred 
learning is that weaker, less motivated, and, to some extent, 
less mature students are left to flounder. If they do not do 
the work no one actually cares or even notices until it is too 
late and the student either drifts away from the course or 
accumulates such a backlog of assignments to complete that 
he or she is advised to go quietly. Such situations do occur 
and weak students, unless diligently supervised, do fall by 
the wayside. Intelligent, mature, motivated students will do 
well whatever the teaching/learning strategy. It is those 
students not so well endowed with such qualities that are 
most vulnerable to failure when a student-centred approach 
is adopted. 

Yet student-centred learning, in practice, is primarily 
concerned with doing more to help realize the full potential 
of the very same students who do not do well when 
traditional didactic teaching and assessment methods are 
used. There is in fact no contradiction here, certainly not in 
any philosophical sense. Weak or disaffected students may 
fail for a number of reasons. Students not prepared or able 
to take on the role of active learner are clearly unsuited to 
a student-centred approach and consequently have 4 
tendency to drift further and further behind the group. Poor 
resource allocation often means that tutors do not have an 
adequate amount of time to spend with individual students 
and the lack of essential equipment can lead to students 
becoming apathetic - especially the less motivated. 
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This situation results in students slipping through the 
net at both ends. Students who need a lot of support - but 
for one reason or another do not get it - fail, whilst others, 
achieving less than mediocrity, pass the course and obtain 
an impressive record of achievement document to show 
ernployers. If student-centred learning is to achieve a high 
degree of credibility then there really must be a closer fit 
between theory and practice; the theory is sound, the 
practice needs more money. The tutor has, of course, a 
responsibility to oversee the learning of all members of his 
group and this role has been assisted by the introduction of 
periodic profiling of students on many student-centred 
learning programmes. 

Profiling is not simply about discussing with students 
their performance so far, it is also about pastoral care, 
discussing with the student any problem which may be 
having an adverse effect upon his or her performance on the 
course. A major criticism schools have levelled at FE over 
the years relates to the sector's lack of provision in pastoral 
care. Now, since the introduction of student-centred 
learning, FE is vigorously striving to provide the kind of 
pastoral care which perhaps ought to have been available 
much earlier in the sector's history. And whilst the workshop 
or business activity centre, with its hive of industry, may 
not be a suitable place in which to express concern over a 
student's poor performance, a suitable time and place for 
such a task can be allocated thus ensuring a continual 
dialogue between student and tutor. 

Few courses at the moment formally require a system 
of student profiling; nevertheless, colleges recognize that 
there is a need for profiling and some course teams have 
succeeded in having time allocated for this purpose 
recognized as class contact. It would appear to be only a 
matter of time however before all VET courses formally 
require student profiling. BTEC has made it compulsory for 
Joint Unit Pre-16 Foundation Courses and is encouraging 
centres to adopt profiling for all other courses. Profiling is 
an integral part of student-centred learning and must be 
recognized as so by college management and local 
authorities in order that a formalized profiling structure can 
be given its rightful place in the curriculum. The decision of 
some college departments to pre-empt the validating bodies 
serves as testimony to the dire need for such a support 


mechanism. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Clearly the future of vocational education is, and always has 
been, tied to the needs of the economy. Several years ago 
the MSC began ringing the alarm bells because it believed 
something was very wrong. We were not adequately training 
our workforce in the skills required by employers, our 
economic performance was not good compared with the 
United States, Japan and Germany, nor did our education 
and training provision compare favourably with these 
countries. The NCVQ is being set up to bring some kind of 
order to the irrational and somewhat chaotic structure of 
vocational education provision. How things will turn out is 
difficult to predict: 


It is clear from Pratley's description of 16-19 provision 
that education and training at this stage are complex 
and diversified, so much so that it is difficult to think 
of the system as a whole. The picture is particularly 
confused and confusing in England and Wales, where a 
series of major initiatives has been taken without the 
formulation of any general policy for the sector. Thus 
the relationship between the YTS and the CPVE is not 
clear, and both may be pre-empted in some respects by 
the TVEI. The implications of the new GCSE for the 
years and courses that follow have only been partly 
thought through. The relationship between the new, 
two-year YTS and the more traditional vocational 
qualifications, is still unclear, and indeed the whole 
structure of qualifications at this stage remains 
uncoordinated and problematic. (13) 


The NCVQ will no doubt address these issues as part of its 
overall responsibility for rationalizing the structure of the 
country's vocational education and training provision. It is 
far too early to predict the outcome of this review but we 
can be sure that traditional teaching and methods of 
assessment have, for the moment at least, no major role 
within the learning environment of VET courses. Indeed the 
accent, for the foreseeable future, will continue to be on 
innovation, leading to greater student autonomy both in 
terms of increasing responsibility for their own learning and 
increasing responsibility for assessing their own 
performance. 

Such a process may or may not be a desirable goal. 
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Many people - teachers, parents, and other interested 
Parties - think it is. If we are to proceed down this 
particular road we must make a genuine commitment to try 
and make the new learning strategies work. They must work 
for the student, employer, and tutor. To function 
effectively, the new learning strategies require people with 
the imagination to recognize the need for adequately 
resourced courses, who see the new role of tutor as 
facilitator as potentially very exciting and rewarding. 
Students are required, too, who are imaginative enough to 
see the potential for themselves to make a valuable original 
contribution to the learning process. Students, at least, can 
be taught to develop their powers of imagination. We can 
only hope that other interested parties are prepared to give 
the new learning strategies a chance to do a great deal of 
good. 
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Chapter Two 
METHODS OF ASSESSMENT 


Ron Needham 


Although good teachers have always recognized that 
assessment of student performance should be on-going and 
that it has an important part to play in the evaluation of 
teaching, sorne colleagues have viewed the purpose of 
assessment as being merely to decide which students should 
gain an award, and have seen the traditional time- 
constrained examination, operated either by an outside body 
or by the institute itself as the most valid means by which it 
is best carried out. There is some evidence that this view 
does in fact still exist, albeit in a minority of cases, and 
that assessment procedures as in the final, formal 
examination can still have an adverse effect on the learning 
processes with 'much of the teaching and learning ... too 
narrowly tied to preparing students for examinations.' (1) 
Many of today's award bodies, however, emphasize that 
assessment should be much more than this, that it should 
form an essential part of the course itself, with much to 
offer the learning process. As such, the responsibility for 
assessment is placed upon the classroom teacher. As BTEC 
(Business and Technician Education Council) points out: 


Assessment is part of the learning process. It should be 
related both to the aims of the course as a whole and to 
the objectives of the course's individual components. 
Assessment confirms the outcome of learning and is the 
professional responsibility of the teacher. (2) 


Assessment, then, can not only contribute to the grade 
awarded to students, but has formative functions also. It 
should provide feedback for all concerned: students, 
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teachers, the institution itself, and for employers. To the 
student, it should be diagnostic, indicating what success 
there has been in performance (whether this be in terms of 
the application of learned knowledge or performance of a 
skill). It should also, therefore, be useful in indicating what 
remedial action if any should be taken for improvement. 
Similarly, for tutors and the institution concerned, 
assessment should indicate how successful teaching has 
been, and should thus be useful in both short-term and long- 
term evaluations. Assessment may indicate, for example, 
what changes in particular teaching/learning strategies and 
techniques may be needed to make learning more effective. 
Assessment can also indicate the need for possible changes 
in the long term. Continuous negative feedback in the form 
of poor performance in assessment may indicate that 
changes are necessary in the course or in the curriculum 
design itself, including, perhaps, pre-course counselling of 
students. With professional business studies courses and 
courses involving shorthand, for example, it is interesting to 
note the observations of Her Majesty's Inspectorate on what 
should perhaps have been obvious from a history of poor 
results in assessment: 'that some colleges should review 
their policy on entry qualifications to courses and their 
initial guidance and counselling procedures.' (3) Assessment 
will obviously assist employers by providing feedback on the 
performance of an employee (or prospective employee) in 
work-related tasks. It should also be possible to assess and, 
therefore, to accredit what has been learned at the 
workplace itself. 

In that assessment should be designed to give feedback 
in the ways outlined above, there are obvious resource 
implications for the college. Formative assessment relies 
upon communication. Traditional assessment as still 
Practised by some of the examination boards (e.g. with 
GCSE, A level, and some RSA examinations), involves the 
very minimum of communication. The student sits an 
external examination, the board's examiners mark the 
Scripts, grades are awarded based upon a rank score and the 
award is communicated back to the centre and the student. 
The only other form of feedback has been through the 
examiners! reports on candidates generally, and these have 
varied enormously in standard and in amount of information 
given. The boards do offer centres the opportunity to gain 
an examiner's report specifically on the performance of 
their candidates, but these have always involved a ‘penalty’ 
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fee (i.e. a fee sufficiently high to put off all but those 
convinced that a great injustice has been done to their 
students). As far as marking schemes, access to scripts, and 
'raw' performance are concerned, the emphasis has been 
upon secrecy (it is recognized that some boards, for 
example, the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board, have been more ready to release general information 
such as mean scores awarded per question than others, and 
that this has been found particularly useful by centres). 

As BTEC points out, however, ‘for effective use of 
assessment, course teams, teachers and students must 
communicate regularly about the outcomes of assessment, 
so that learning is reinforced and remedial action is taken’. 
(4) Such communication may often arise from natural 
teacher/student liaison (i.e. tutor comments made on 
assignments, explanations given as work is handed back. 
etc.), although BTEC moderators point out fairly frequently 
that graded work often lacks such comment. In many 
courses today, however, a structured system of formative 
assessment involving recording and reviewing of progress 
(profiling) is used, either because it is a requirement of the 
course structure as set out by the award body (as, for 
example with the Certificate of Pre-Vocational Education), 
or because the centre has seen the advantages of such a 
system and makes use of it as a matter of policy. Briefly, a 
major difficulty with such a formalized system of student- 
centred assessment is the provision of the additional tutor- 
time required, which causes resource problems and a 
dilemma for the college or department management: 
validity versus cost-effectiveness, a dilemma not only 
associated with assessment, and one which is coming to the 
fore more and more often in these days of educational 
penny-pinching and the enforced move of further education 
into the marketplace in the name of 'efficiency'. This and 
other issues involved with profiling are the subject of 


Chapter 3 and, as such, are not dealt with in any further 
detail here. 


As mentioned at the outset, 
assessment in many of today's cours 
classroom teacher. This is a great responsibility: 
Assessment should enhance the quality of teaching and 
learning. It should also be valid, reliable, credible to the 
user and administratively efficient.’ (5) 


_ The need for validity of an assessment should go 
without saying, yet it can often be apparent that a 


the responsibility for 
es is placed upon the 
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Particular assessment measure is inappropriate to the 
skill/unit principle being assessed. A number of the old 
Technician Education Council (TEC) units, for example, 
were assessed using "phase tests' which were inappropriate 
to the real work-skills which were actually being assessed; 
some of the early Business Education Council (BEC) general 
courses in distribution involved assessed assignments which 
had students writing about displaying stock rather than 
doing it. It is partially in an attempt to solve some of these 
problems that work-based assessment has been developed, 
the rationale being that it is not valid to assess practical 
skills in such an inappropriate way (a good analogy being the 
driving test, which for all its faults does attempt to test the 
candidate's basic ability to drive at the wheel of a car in 
real traffic rather than by answering questions in writing or 
by using a simulator). Valid assessment methods will be 
appropriate to the aims of the course itself: vocational 
courses should employ methods that assess the vocational 
skills in context - and this may well mean at the workplace, 
or in workshop areas. 

Professional examiners have often in the past described 
their work as scientific. Most would accept that even at its 
best it has been a pretty inaccurate science, but the analogy 
has been worth drawing and remembering. A scientific test 
should be capable of producing the same results given the 
Same (laboratory) conditions. We should, as professional 
teachers, struggle to design assessment methods and 
Instruments that give as near perfect reliability as possible: 
i.e. given similar conditions an assessment should produce 
similar results if the students concerned are of the same 
ability level. Such a degree of scientific reliability in 
assessment is, of course, impossible. The variables are 
insufficiently stable, with resource differences, differences 
in methods of presentation etc. having possible bearings 
upon results. The traditional time-constrained, closed-book, 
invigilated examination has, in fact, been an attempt to hold 
fast the variables which may affect the outcome of the 
assessment, but even this has suffered from the variable 
which, despite all sophisticated attempts at standardization, 
cannot be held totally stable: the judgement of the 
examiners themselves. Methods such as objective tests have 
been used to improve reliability by removing the possibility 
of differences in judgement by examiners in marking, but 
even this cannot remove totally the frailty of human 
judgement. Objective test items have to be written and 
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ambiguities have to be ironed out. Their standard in terms 
of level of skill assessed has to be judged and when the final 
scores have been produced, an examiner has to decide at 
what level of attainment each grade is to be awarded. This 
decision is often based upon the experience of the examiner 
in comparing standards in the past, but in some courses 
relies upon the attainment of the candidate of a pre-set 
‘magical’ score which will not vary from test to test (and 
which, therefore, pre-supposes that all tests used are of 
exactly the same standard at the outset). Suffice it to say at 
this stage that the perfectly reliable assessment is 
impossible to attain, but that this should not stop us as 
professionals from trying to achieve as high a degree of 
reliability as is possible under the circumstances. To this 
end, most BTEC moderators pay more attention to the 
design of the assessment measures than to ploughing through 
written student scripts and assignments, often to the 
consternation of the staff concerned, especially in the first 
few years of BEC and in BTEC courses in schools where the 
staff had been accustomed to CSE moderation. 

Credibility could be regarded as the most important 
parameter. After all, if the result of the assessment lacks 
credibility, then as far as qualification is concerned, it is 
not worth carrying out at all. Assessment, like currency, has 
to maintain the confidence of those who use it. Once the 
value is in doubt, then it will fall into disuse and the value 
will decline further. Confidence in any assessment depends 
ultimately upon whether the subsequent performance of the 
student matches the promise indicated, Hence the acid test 
with borderline cases for any BTEC centre 'examining panel’ 
has to be ‘are you happy with a student of this calibre 
gaining a BTEC award from your college - what will that do 
to the reputation of your centre amongst ernployers and 
others who may need to make use of your assessment?! 

. With regard to the assessment of work-skills, it is 
Important that the student can actually do what is being 
certified, and can do it at the appropriate level. Even this, 
however, may not satisfy everyone. It is interesting to note 
that many of the demands for advances in assessment 
technique come from the Manpower Services Commission 
who claim that they have the needs and calls of employers 
in mind, yet it is usually the employers themselves who 
express their grave mistrust of these techniques. BTEC's 
arguments with some of the professional bodies derive from 
the lack of the formal examination situation in modern 
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BTEC courses, and the reliance upon teacher assessment, 
even though this is moderated by BTEC. The need to 
maintain confidence has led BTEC to use what is termed the 
moderating instrument, which is really nothing more than a 
Baker-style snatch test taken in February by the students in 
a randomly selected sample of centres, the unit and courses 
tested being changed each year. Scores resulting from the 
test are then matched with the final grades awarded by the 
centres and discrepancies are investigated by the centre's 
moderator and BTEC officers. BTEC estimate that 
approximately 10 per cent of results will show a significant 
discrepancy, and that perhaps only half of these will be 
attributable to severity or leniency in grading standards. 

The need for administrative efficiency presents a 
constraint upon even the most adventurous. One of the 
advantages of the formal examination is the way in which it 
lends itself to efficient administration. Examinations follow 
a set timetable. It is a relatively simple matter to inform 
students of the time and place and to arrange the necessary 
invigilation cover; students sit the examination and the 
worked scripts are sent off to the examiner. In contrast, the 
‘examination assignments’ now demanded by BTEC need 
careful designing, a period of time for completion often 
covering a number of days, the provision of a variety of 
resources (such as research facilities), and will probably 
involve students in working in groups or teams outside of the 
classroom. The fact that the more adventurous examination 
assignments are more likely to be found in the smaller 
centres (in terms of student numbers) is not necessarily a 
function of the relative qualities of the BTEC teams, 
although there is occasionally the suspicion that numbers 
are used as an excuse by the less adventurous in larger 
centres. It is simply easier to cope administratively with an 
examination assignment approach where the student 
numbers are smaller. 

In one college, Beverley, for example, a group of eight 
students following a BTEC National Diploma course in 
Business and Finance, as their final examination assignment 
organized and ran a conference and exhibition for local 
businessmen on the theme of internationa! trade. The 
students were responsible for gaining the finance through 
sponsorship from firms, for contacting and arranging 
exhibitors and for manning an exhibition unit themselves. 
The assignment brought out the very best in the students 
and incorporated a variety of skills many of which would 
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have been difficult to assess using more formal and rigid 
techniques. In this particular centre, the team is forward 
thinking, is well led and enjoys the support of the college 
management in its work, but organizing, supervising and 
servicing the assignment was a major project and it is 
difficult to see how the same degree of success could be 
attained with many more students. 

There can be conflict between the parameters of good 
assessment. Reference has already been made to the 
conflict between validity and cost effectiveness with regard 
to profiling as a form of assessment. Less obvious, however, 
is the possible conflict between the striving for credibility 
and validity. As outlined above, valid assessment takes into 
account the aims and objectives of the course. Yet these 
very factors may precipitate a lack of confidence. A typical 
example may be taken from the certification of competence 
of workers in the more junior Positions in some professional 
services. The aim may well be to accredit competence to 
deal with the day-to-day problems arising in the office, the 
objectives may be set out in competence style, relating to 
practical work-skills, yet invariably the forms of assessment 
used assess the student's ability to interpret and to write out 
answers to theoretical questions rather than competence at 
the workplace itself. The reason is that in the opinion of the 
employers involved, the theoretical written examination 
gives greater credibility. 

Reference has already been made to BTEC's moderating 
instrument. Here is the award body itself using a form of 
assessment which is patently invalid when matched against 
the aims and objectives of the courses involved. It aims to 
assess performance in single units of what Purports to be an 
integrated course and it aims to assess content which is 
emphasized in the course guidelines as being ‘indicative! 
rather than mandatory - intended to allow centres to match 
course content with the needs of their own students - 
because it feels the need to Prove credibility to some 
doubting employers. This is a disappointing move from a 


body which actually states that 'validity has overriding 
importance’. (6) 


NEW INITIATIVES IN ASSESSMENT 


a series of 
d by award 


In the quest for greater validity and reliability, 
new methods of assessment have been develope 
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bodies and teachers. In some cases, such methods are 
demanded by the award body concerned. The increased use 
of such newer methods is gaining pace and it is now certain 
that whatever their educational field of operation, teachers 
will be faced increasingly with the call to use them. Six 
years ago, work-based assessment was confined to the few 
enlightened Youth Opportunities or Unified Vocational 
Preparation schemes, and there.are recollections eight years 
ago of having Certificate of Extended Education (the pilot 
17-plus validated by some of the CSE examining boards) 
Proposals rejected by board moderators because approval to 
use unfamiliar techniques such as the use of a profile was 
being sought. Today, student-centred assessment is required 
by virtually all GCSE schemes and the assessment of work- 
based learning is to be virtually a condition of any 
qualification if it is to be awarded the National Council for 
Vocational Qualifications' 'kite-mark'. The remainder of this 
chapter is an attempt to explain some of the newer 
techniques of assessment together with some of the issues 
arising from them. ‘Profiling’ is dealt with separately in 
Chapter 3. The methods outlined here will be: assessment 
generally using criteria-referencing, work-based assessment, 
assessing groupwork/self-assessment and peer assessment. 


Criteria referencing 


In the search for scientific reliability, traditional methods 
of assessment have relied heavily upon the concept of the 
‘norm' and the normal frequency distribution. The belief has 
been that in any year, given a sufficiently large population 
to avoid statistical bias, and given relative stability amongst 
the many variables at work (such as industrial action by 
teachers), the distribution of student achievement when 
ranked should be the same as in other years. To ensure 
reliability, then, grades would be awarded based upon set 
Percentiles. Although strict adherence to such a policy is 
generally denied by the examining boards, results from year 
to year viewed from the basis of proportions of candidates 
awarded each grade have been sufficiently similar to lend 
Weight to the suspicion that such 'norm-related' assessment 
is prevalent. Such an approach does, of course, have the 
advantage of reducing variations arising from the frailty of 
human judgement and from the fact that assessing is a very 
inexact science. It does not, however, take into account the 
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attainment of the relative aims and objectives of the 
e. 
"Se its early advice to moderators BEC illustrated the 
issues by producing schemes for assessing students in the 
task of making a cup of tea. The whole aim of such a 
particular task, of course, is to produce a drinkable brew. 
Using an assessment scheme which breaks down the task 
into component parts, allocating 'marks' to each, it is 
perfectly possible to gain a high percentage of marks and to 
still produce a disaster (by, say, forgetting to put the tea 
into the pot, resulting in a perfect cup of hot water). More 
realistically, the issues can be illustrated with the 
assessment of typewriting, where reliance upon penalty 
marking (i.e. the deduction of marks from the perfect 
according to a set scale per error) can produce results which 
are at variance with the course objectives. (7) The object of 
most courses teaching typewriting skills is to ensure that 
the student can produce copy which is 'fit for its purpose’. 
Thus, the standard required of the internal communication 
would probably not be as high as the standard required of a 
letter to a custorner where the reputation of the company 
can be at stake. A single error, therefore, on a letter may 
attract a low penalty mark and yet result ina piece of work 
which is totally unsatisfactory and is unfit for its purpose. 
By the same token, a piece of work which contains a number 
of minor variations from the preferred lay-out (such as 
missing the recommended number of spaces between the 
salutation and the letter itself) may well fail, yet would 
have been perfectly acceptable to an employer. 
Interestingly enough, it is in this area of work that calls of 
‘declining standards' from the teachers concerned, were the 
loudest. Yet Criterion-referencing, in which the main 
objective is the production of "mailable' copy, by 
emphasizing the requirements in the workplace, should 
actually increase standards. In other subject areas, as BTEC 


points out, perhaps a consideration overriding all others 
would be the need to work safel 


ie y, as, Say, in a laboratory. 
Criterion-referencing then, 
reliable assessment, in that it will 
linked to the aims and objectiv 
enhance the quality of learning i 
the student just what level of pe 
To this end, the criteria should 
and explained to the student. 


should allow for a more 
produce results which are 
es of the course. It will 
n that it will emphasize to 
rformance/skill is required. 
obviously be made available 
This has in the past created 
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confusion, with some tutors being concerned that such a 
lack of secrecy will give the student an ‘unfair’ advantage, a 
hangover from assessment by way of the closed formal 
examination. By the same token, the criteria should also be 
used to give feedback to the student concerned, giving the 
opportunity for him/her to reflect on what was amiss and 
presenting a starting point for counselling. There is actually 
much to be gained from the tutor presenting the student 
with the grading criteria and asking for a self-assessment. 

The design of criteria is generally speaking the 
responsibility of the tutor concerned as assessment should 
obviously take into account the needs of the particular 
students and course. For this reason, BTEC does not issue 
grade-specific criteria for its courses. An early atternpt to 
do so for office typewriting modules was quite successful, 
but this was born of a particular need at the time, and the 
view is now taken that course teams in consultation with the 
moderators should have the expertise to set about the task. 
Some organizations, however, do provide criteria applicable 
to some aspects of assessment nationally, the aim being to 
produce as far as possible a standard amongst the various 
tutors concerned. The British Insurance Brokers! Association 
Youth Training Scheme, for example, has produced criteria 
for the grading of project and assignment work carried out 
by the trainees as part of work-based, off-job training. The 
criteria are shown as an example in Figure 2.1. 


Work-based assessment 


Amongst the criteria identified by the Review of Vocational 
Qualifications is that assessment should be based upon skills, 
knowledge, understanding and ability in application. This 
latter element implies that assessment should be made of, 
and credit given to, what the candidate has learned at the 
workplace. The original RVQ report did in fact indicate that 
the whole of the training and assessment for some awards 
could be done at work. Employers may be asked to assess 
and to certify that a worker has been trained and is 
Competent in a range of job-skills which have previously 
been identified as needed in the trade or profession. This 
may involve observation of performance at work, or perhaps 
the testing of skills at a validated testing centre, as in the 
construction industry. Amongst the advantages, it is argued 
that this will give currency to the wealth of 
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Figure 2.1: Criteria to be used when grading projects 


Distinction 


Reserved for the really outstanding piece of work. It will be 
awarded only in exceptional circumstances. 


It would have the following characteristics: 


Extremely well researched, gaining information from a 
variety of sources 

The evidence/information given or gathered may be 
taken from research carried out in person, or 
observations made at work, and/or leaflets and books 
but full reference will be made to sources 

The information gathered and presented must be 
factually correct and interpreted correctly 

There will be a large amount of personal ideas and 
argument used, but this will always be supported by 
reference to the evidence and information collected 
The project will follow a logical theme and reach a 
conclusion which should reflect the evidence submitted 
or quoted and should be of significance given the topic 
The presentation must follow the guidelines fully and be 
well thought out in the use of statistics/tables/illustrat- 
ions; the work will be attractively presented 


Merit 


A very high standard. T 
following characteristics: 


1 


2 
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he merit project would have the 


It would be well researched 
a variety of sources 

The information should be factually correct, although 
there may be some minor flaws in its interpretation 


Personal ideas and comment will be given and these 
should be plausible 


The project should follow a lo 
a conclusion 


Presentation will be ‘pleasing’ and should follow the 


guidelines: statistics, graphs, tables, illustrations etc. 
should be used correctly 


: gathering information from 


gical theme and will reach 
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Pass 


The pass project will be sound in that it will reflect fifteen 
days' worth of conscientious work (five days for individual 
sections). It should: 


l Show evidence of own research, but perhaps only using 
one source 

2 Follow a logical theme with a conclusion, although such 
conclusion may not be capable of being fully supported 
by the evidence and information presented 

3 The information presented must be factually correct 
(although there may be a lack of understanding at 
times) and should be relevant to the topic 

4 Personal ideas/comment will be given, but these, 
although being relevant, may not refer very well to the 
evidence/information presented 

5 Presentation must follow the guidelines given but may 
be unimaginative; graphs, tables, illustrations may not 
be used or, if they are used, may not be referred to in 
the text 


Referred 


Any project which does not satisfy all criteria for the award 
of a pass will be referred. Such work will be handed back to 
the trainee with advice on the action needed to achieve pass 
or higher standard. The trainee then has one month to bring 
the work up to at least pass standard. If he/she fails to do 
so, then the work is re-graded as fail, and your central co- 
ordinator at BIBA's YTS unit is notified. 


Fail 


The fail grade is awarded when a trainee has not made good 
work previously graded as 'referred'. This is a serious matter 
and all such cases will be reported to your central co- 
ordinator at BIBA's YTS unit. Action may be taken against 
the trainee in such circumstances. 


Complete the assessment sheets (copy enclosed). Keep a 
copy of the assessment sheet for your own reference and pin 
the original to the front of the work. Return the work to the 
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trainee. Note: each section should be assessed and returned 
to the trainees within four weeks of it being handed to you. 


knowledge/skills learned at work, which could then be used 
to progress to further education/training. At the same time, 
the mobility of labour will be facilitated as there will be 
certified evidence to an employer of the skills that 
prospective employees could be bringing with them. 

The further education award bodies have already 
started to adopt work-based learning as part of their desire 
to ensure NCVQ endorsement. BTEC recognizes that 'much 
valuable learning takes place at work, (and therefore) wishes 
to encourage centres to develop appropriate assessment and 
accreditation procedures, including assessment at work, to 
give recognition to this learning’. BTEC distinguishes three 
contexts for learning at work: (i) learning as part of the 
everyday tasks of the student's job; (ii) learning structured 
as part of a training scheme; and (iii) learning arising from a 
work-based assignment set by the centre. (8) The assessment 
of all three contexts creates specific and different problems 
for tutors. Contexts (i) and (ii) require some form of skills 
log to be kept by the student, with perhaps the employer 
countersigning to certify that the student is indeed 
competent in these skills, or the tutor visiting the student at 
work to ensure that skills ‘claimed’ are genuine, perhaps by 
carrying out some form of sampling tests. The Royal Society 
of Arts has gone some way towards this in its Diploma 
courses (such as the Diploma in Office Procedures). The 
major difficulty, as always, lies in the resourcing problem. 
Visiting students at work requires additional tutor hours to 
be allocated to the course. This requires additional 
financing, perhaps with increased fees to be met by the 
employers or, in some cases, the students themselves. 
Further discussion as to how such visits could be financed 
can be found in Chapter 3, as can examples of some of the 
documents used to record skills identified. 

Some centres have attempted to assess BTEC core skill 
areas through tasks carried out at work, asking the student 
in consultation with the employer to select certain jobs for 
assessment purposes. The student's supervisor is then asked 
to complete a document indicating the degree of 
competence displayed by the student in carrying out the 
work. An example of a tasksheet and assessment document 
used with such a scheme is given in Figure 2.2. 
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Figure 2.2: Example of a tasksheet and assessment document 
PARK LANE COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

BTEC first certificate 

Work-based assignment 


Name Group 


Introduction 


This work-based assignment should be completed by the end 
of term, though to a certain extent the amount of 
work you do on it will depend on you and on the 
responsibilities you have at work. , ; 

You will need the co-operation of your supervisor In 
completing the assignment, but the work involved should not 
be too onerous. 

The motive for giving you this kind of work-based 
assessment as part of your assignment programme 1s 
essentially very simple: over the course of the year you will 
spend, typically, four days out of five at work, during which 
time you will be learning a considerable amount which is 
relevant to the objectives of the BTEC course. Our aim, 
therefore, is to review your experience and accredit you 
with the abilities you have developed. 


Procedure 


Attached are six tasksheets covering typical task areas 
which relate to work in business/finance organizations. You 
should choose two or three of these sheets and complete 
them with your supervisor at work. , , o 
If you spend most of your time doing a job which is not 
adequately covered by the tasksheets then you should 
negotiate with your group tutor to define your own 
tasksheet. This will be done in three stages. 
s Describe your duties (in some detail) to your tutor 
- Your tutor will define task objectives and agree them 
with you : 
- Your tutor will identify the core skill areas covered by 
the tasksheet 
The tasksheet can then be printed and completed as normal. 
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BTEC first certificate 
Work-based assessment 


Tasksheet 1: Photocopying 


To cover BTEC core skill areas organizing and learning, 
identifying and tackling problems 


Task objectives 


l Use a photocopier to produce facsimiles on different 
sizes of paper 

2 Use a photocopier to produce facsimiles using different 
paper feeds (lateral, rather than longitudinal copies) 

Produce double-sided copies 

Use sorter/stacker to aid collation of material 

Identify and remedy routine problems such as faint 

copying, paper jams and be able to refill paper tray 


An E ku 


This section to be completed b: the student 


Describe your photocopying duties at work and say which of 
the above objectives you think you have fulfilled 


This section to be completed by super visor/training officer 
Please state which of the task objectives you believe the 
Student has fulfilled by entering Y or N against the 
appropriate number, ticking any of the conditions in the 
right-hand column which you feel apply and making any 
comment you feel is appropriate 


Enter Y or N Please tick as applicable 
1 () 


Regularly () Intermittently ` 
Supervised () Unsupervised ( 


) 
) 
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2() Regularly () Intermittently () 
Supervised () Unsupervised () 
3 () Regularly () Intermittently () 
Supervised () Unsupervised () 
& () Regularly () Intermittently () 
Supervised () Unsupervised () 
5 () Regularly () Intermittently () 
Supervised () Unsupervised () 
Comment 


e 


Signed Position 


Date 


Work-based assignments set by the centre are typically 
research projects, where the student is asked to observe or 
to find out information which forms part of the syllabus 
content. Some work-based assignments involve a little more 
than this, an example being those provided for retail 
distribution students which involve redesigning their store 
lay-out. Some BTEC National courses have asked employers 
to participate by setting an assignment which gives the 
student a real task to do but which is additional to the day- 
to-day work, usually aiming to provide something of use to 
the employer at the same time. At Harrogate College, for 
example, some Business and Finance students have been 
asked to redesign their employer's filing system, whilst 
another has been asked to prepare a simple audit system 
which the accountant employer can use for very small 
businesses. The assessment of such assignments obviously 
relies upon the goodwill of the employer and the provision of 
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Figure 2.3: Workplace assessment checklist 


CUSTOMER CONTACT Test Cla 


Preparation 


The test should be carried out on the sales floor while the 
candidate is carrying out a routine task e.g. re-stocking. 
The role of the customer should be played by another senior 
member of staff who should make a typical but stretching 
enquiry of the candidate. The test should be carried out a 
minimum of two times with different enquiries. 


Instructions to candidates 
You will be interrupted by a customer (name staff member) 
with a query some time during the next half hour. You are 


required to handle the enquiry in accordance with company 
procedures. 


Marking 

Each point opposite must be marked with a tick if it is 
carried out correctly or a cross x if it is not carried out 
correctly or omitted altogether. To pass, the candidate must 
have a tick in all the Squares on any two testing occasions. 


Note: This test may be used instead of Test C1: Selling. 


Customer contact 


Test Cla 
Marking scheme 
Greeted customer Promptly and politely EIERE) 
Listened attentively to customer requirements ooo 
Maintained eye contact m ma 


Demonstrated 
H 
2 


knowledge of merchandise/staff/facilities OGE 
location of merchandise/staff/facilities COOC 
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Correct tone/inflection of voice used EIERE 
Accompanied/directed customer to correct location (10 O 


Sought help from supervisor/manager if necessary O 0O O 


Company policy adhered to with respect to: 
l lack of availability of merchandise GA 
2 alternatives offered Be 


Customer contact ended positively 
Service provided politely and in optimum time 


Date(s) | Place | Manager's signature Candidate's signature 


sufficient time for the tutor to negotiate the work and to 
discuss assessment criteria. One cannot help but have a 
cynical attitude towards the planning skills of those 
responsible for the funding and policy-making of non- 
advanced further education, when the service is being 
heavily criticized for not participating more in such 
Projects, whilst the same officers are attempting to reduce 
the hours available for the organization and delivery of such 
schemes, by increasing minimum class-contact hours for all 
tutors! 

The City and Guilds of London Institute has a series of 
awards for which assessment at the workplace is essential. 
An example of this is the 9441 Certificate in Retail 
Distribution Skills, which consists of a series of practical 
skills tests, some optional, some core, designed to be 
flexible enough to allow use in a wide variety of retail 
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outlets. In this form of assessment, each task is broken down 
into a checklist of activities or competences. The assessor 
informs the student of the criteria and explains how the 
assessment is to be conducted. The student is then observed 
performing the work, and the tutor ticks each activity as it 
is identified or seen to be carried out. To pass the skill test, 
all of the activities must have been observed at any one, or 
occasionally two testing occasions (ticks cannot be ‘carried 
forward! to a further test), although some activities may be 
disregarded dependent upon the nature of the situation or 
upon the policy of that particular firm. The advantage of 
this system is obvious; it is a true assessment of work-skills, 
certifying that the student can complete adequately a 
number of real tasks in the workplace itself. An example of 
a checklist taken from the scheme is given in Figure 2.3. 
The Construction Industry Training Board has answered 
the NCVQ call by establishing a number of well-equipped 
skill-testing centres. The system in operation theoretically 
allows trainees, irrespective of age or number of hours 
under tuition, to submit themselves for testing at various 
levels in a number of work-skill areas. It should, therefore, 
become possible in the future for an employer (or client) to 
ask for certified evidence of the worker's competence 


before employment, thus disposing of the vagueness of the 
existing apprenticeship system. 


Assessing groupwork/peer assessment 


There is much to be gained by asking students to work in 


small groups. Students learn to accept responsibility, to 
organize themselves jointly, to work as a team and to 
delegate. Apart from these learning benefits, BTEC and 
other vocational award bodies have highlighted ‘working 
with others' as a major skill area. Many centres have 
struggled with what is yet another assessment variation, 
although a number have developed methods of tackling the 
problem. The most obvious difficulty is in allocating 
individual assessments in what has been a group effort. The 
spectre of the student who is capable of doing nothing yet 
being allowed to bask in the glory of his colleagues! finished 
work haunts rnany tutors. It is important, however, to place 
the emphasis here upon the assessment of process rather 
than product with individual grades allocated according to 
the quality of work that each student is observed doing. A 
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tactic adopted by some centres has involved peer 
assessment by group members. Basically, the tutor or team 
allocate a grade to the group's work as a whole, based upon 
predefined criteria. Each student is also asked to produce a 
score for each group member including him/herself, say on 
the basis of | to 10. The score should be allocated on the 
basis of quality of work done and overall contribution to the 
group's effort. Preferably, each student should be told to 
allocate 10 to the student whose work has been held in 
highest regard, allocating other 'marks' in accordance with 
the ranking of each student in comparison. It does not 
actually matter if an individual student skews his/her 
assessment. The scores for each student are totalled and the 
mean score for the group overall is found. This will show up 
any significant deviations of an individual's score from the 
group mean score, and will highlight any student whose 
work, in the opinion of his/her colleagues, is not of the same 
standard, or is of a higher standard than that of the rest of 
the group. Assessment is then discussed with each 
individual, allowing the tutor to explore with the student 
possible reasons for group opinions of his/her work. The 
grade allocated to each student can then be taken from the 
group grade adjusted as necessary. ; . 
Interesting results have come from such exercises. It is 
not uncommon, for example, to find that a particular 
student not only is unaware of the fact _that Jack of 
contribution in either quality or quantity has been 
recognized by the group but is also completely unaware of 
the fact that heln has not contributed effectively - 
uncovering an individual problem which needs counselling 
help. Generally, students have been „happy with such a 
System, recognizing the advantages of it. Contrary to fears 
of some staff, the system has not been used to pursue 
Spiteful attacks or to 'get back' at others for low scores 
allocated in previous assessments. SCH SE 
As mentioned above, 'working with others' is identified 
by BTEC as a major skill area in a number of the council s 
courses. Groupwork activities give an excellent opportunity 
for the assessment of these skills. As with all of the skill 
areas, the most appropriate method of assessment 1S by Le 
of a formative profile, and these techniques are discusse 


More fully in the next chapter. 
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Figure 2.4: Example of course self-assessment questionnaire 


Name: Group: 


Answer all the questions below as quickly as possible. This 
will help you think about all the elements involved in the 


task last week, and give us a base on which to start our 
discussion: 


1 Start by thinking about your personal involvement in 
the group's work. Rate the following points by ringing the 
appropriate words: 


(a) Contribute to the formulation of a group plan of action 
Good/Reasonable/Poor/No contribution made 

(b) Consult others and exchange information 
Good/Reasonable/Poor/Not involved 

(c) Put others at ease, listen and help them to 
communicate 


Worked hard to do so/Made some effort/Didn't occur to 
me 


2 Now think about their Perception of your contribution. 


Would they agree with your assessment of your own 
participation as given above? 


(a) Contribute to the for 
Yes/No/Don't know 

(b) Consult them and exch 
Yes/No/Don't know 


(c) Put them at ease, listen and help them to communicate 
Yes/No/Don't know 


mulation of a group plan of action 


ange information 


3 If you felt you would have made a greater contribution 
than you did (even if your Contribution was pretty good) if it 


weren't for other factors which Cropped up or were beyond 
your control, write these down here: 
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4 


Bearing in mind that we said at the start of the 


exercise that for this exercise, class time was all that was 
being officially allowed, rate yourself for class time 
management by ticking the most appropriate category 
below: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


5 


Time well managed, used every moment of class time 
to best effect, was a positive influence on group 


progress 
Time reasonably well managed, some time wasted, but 


it didn't cause problems for the group 

Time available not used well, involved group in work 
outside the allotted time allowance 

Time not used for the task at all, not involved 


Now put down the rating you think others in the group 


would give you: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


6 


Time well managed, used every moment of class time 
to best effect, was a positive influence on group 
progress 
Time reasonably well managed, some time wasted, but 
it didn't cause problems for the group ; 

Time available not used well, involved group in some 
last-minute work outside the allotted time allowance 
Time not used for the task at all, not involved 


What is your opinion of the value of time management 


in contributing to the effectiveness of group work? 


Think about the whole group now. As a group did you: 


ation of tasks within the 


Negotiate the realistic alloc 
d weaknesses 


group, taking into account the strengths an 
of everyone? 

Yes/No/Didn't occur to us 

Prepare a strategy and plan which wa 
of time and resources? 
Yes/No/Prevented by circumstances beyond our 


control/Didn't try 


s feasible in terms 
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(c) Determine priorities for implementation? 
Yes/No/Didn't think it necessary/Couldn't be bothered 

(e) Monitor and adjust the plan as necessary, or be ready to 
do so in case something went wrong on the day, e.g- 
someone was ill, or resources weren't available? 
Yes/No/Didn't occur to us 


8 Do you consider that you could have improved on your 
final presentation in any way (e.g. contingency plans; 
involvement of more people; improved quality of visual or 
written components; less last-minute hassle; less anxiety on 
part of presenters before or during their talks; less pressure 
on a few hard-working individuals to do all the work; more 
opportunity for shy individuals to practise public speaking)? 


9 Do you see a useful connection between the skills which 
BTEC require you to be assessed on and the quality of the 
end-product of your group work? 


10 Will you be able to work more effectively on your next 


piece of group work as a result of practice and evaluation of 
this kind? 


l1 Make constructive criticisms of the survey/presentation 
work and if you have thought of ways in which we can help 
you more effectively, please don't hesitate to suggest these 
so that we can put them into action for the next scenario: 
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The skills (identified by BTEC) we are assessing this time 
are as follows: 


- Contributing to the formulation of a group plan of 
action 

- Consulting others and exchanging information 

- Putting others at ease, listening and helping them to 
communicate x 

- Managing your time effectively 

- Negotiating the realistic allocation of tasks within a 
group, taking into account the strengths and weaknesses 
of oneself and others 

- Preparing a strategy and plan which is feasible in terms 
of time and resources 

- Determining priorities for implementation and being 
able to do so under pressure 

- Monitoring and adjusting the plan as necessary 

- Evaluating the results of actions taken/today's activity 


Objective of today's activity: to arrive at what you consider 
a just skills grading for yourself for each of the above 
headings, based on personal and group assessment. 


Self-assessment 


Giving students the opportunity and responsibility for some 
aspect of assessment enhances the learning process. With 
this technique, students can gain a deeper awareness of 
their own knowledge, abilities and limitations. There is 
nothing more enlightening than being made to examine ones 
own performance, analysing the true reasons for the level of 
attainment. The important feature here is to make students 
justify their initial thoughts giving them the opportunity to" 
investigate further with tutor help. From this will come the 
mutually agreed or ‘negotiated’ course of action for further 
Progression. . 
Different methods of incorporating self-assessment into 
Courses have been developed. One method which involves 
giving the students the grading criteria and asking for a 
realistic assessment of a piece of work or assignment has 
already been touched upon earlier. When such a method was 
used in BEC general courses, the standard of work leprae 
Considerably, possibly because the students were for e 
first time asked to make a critical analysis of their own 
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work. Another method, adopted in some centres, asks the 
students to complete a _ searching questionnaire, 
investigating the individuals’ perceptions of their own 
performances. This acts as a starting point for formative 
counselling. Such a scheme is operated at York College of 
Arts and Technology, and an example of the document used 
is given in Figure 2.4. It will be noted that the document 
covers assessment of groupwork, and of work-skills such as 
time management, as well as a final element giving the 
students the opportunity to make constructive criticisms of 
the assignment itself. 


The future 


It could be claimed that the many and various developments 
of technique for the assessment of our students will lead 
inevitably to confusion. Methods which have been used for 
years and are relatively simple and easily understood are 
now regarded as archaic and unreliable, their proponents 
sometimes treated with derision by the innovators, 
particularly by the MSC. The reaction from further 
education teachers varies frorn positive support for the new 
measures, to suspicion and a reluctance to change. What is 
very clear, however, is that change is inevitable. Even the 
professional institutes, some of whom have regarded 
themselves as the last bastions of traditional examining 
technique, and the upholders of true standards, are not to be 
immune from change, NCVQ having recently been told by 
the government to become involved with their affairs. 
Britain is heading for a competence-based system of 
assessment and qualification. What has been seen up to now 
(and partially described in this chapter) are only the first 
stages In the replacement of a nineteenth-century 
apprenticeship system and an assessment framework copied 
and dutifully diluted from the method of examining 
academics in our traditional universities. Such techniques 
are inappropriate in a system being designed to enhance 
occupational mobility of the workforce. It is to the further 
education service that responsibility for the delivery of such 
changes should fall. If we fail to Cope with such changes, 
then, true to the spirit of the market philosophy, others will 
be found to take on the role. There is, therefore, a need to 
adapt, to experiment, and to prepare for what will be an 
even greater pace of change in the next few years. All 
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concerned, including those responsible for professional 
education training, have major roles to play. 
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Chapter Three 
PROFILING 


Ron Needham 


The general dissatisfaction with traditional methods of 
assessing and recording achievement has led to a resurgence 
of interest in ‘profiling’ student/pupil competence. It is 
claimed by the critics of the examination system that 
employers have never really understood and are unhappy 
with the plethora of certificates awarded by the various 
examination bodies, that teachers are often exasperated by 
examination results which reflect the student's ability to 
perform often meaningless tasks under stressful conditions 
and with a curriculum that is examination-led, and that 
students and their parents feel let down when hard work 
results in certification which highlights failure instead of, 
albeit sometimes limited, success. In addition, there is the 
Suspicion not often admitted by the boards themselves, that 
certificates have in the past been awarded on the basis of 
the students' performances in relation to each other (i.e. 
norm-referenced) rather than on the basis of what each 
student can actually do (i.e. criteria-referenced). 

The growing disquiet with the status quo, no more 
vociferous than in Shirley Williams's ‘great education 
debate’, led the government to make a policy decision to the 
effect that all school leavers should receive a ‘summary 
document of record upon leaving school. (1) A number of 
individual schools responded to this call, 
the local education authority leading th 
have been national developments (e.g. the 
of Education and Science) Records of Ach? 
It is in further education, 
however, that the greatest 
Further education award bodie 


with occasionally 
e way, and there 
DES (Department 
evement Project). 
working with young adults, 
changes have taken place. 
s have a history of adapting 
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more quickly to meet the needs of the market (witness the 
pace of change in BTEC (Business and Technician Education 
Council) awards in comparison with the introduction of the 
General Certificate of Secondary Education), and it is in 
vocational and pre-vocational schemes such as CPVE 
(Certificate in Pre-Vocational Education), RSA (Royal 
Society of Arts), and City and Guilds courses that 
innovations in the recording of achievement have been 
made, particularly where the influence of the MSC 
(Manpower Services Commission) has been felt (e.g. YTS 
(Youth Training Schemes) and the TVEI (Technical and 
Vocational Education Initiative) schemes). The result is that 
in the further education sector, there is now a pool of 
experience in the techniques of recording student 
achievement. 

In just the same way that the variety of certificates 
awarded by the examination bodies increased, so the 
different forms and processes involved in profiling have 
grown. If we accept the reasons propounded for using 
records of achievement then we must also accept that such 
proliferation is right and proper. An essential premise in 
profiling is that it must be student-centred. It cannot be so 
unless the format used is designed specifically to meet the 
needs of the course and the students with whom It Is being 
used. Some of the methods adopted for profiling as well as 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of the use of such 
techniques are examined in this chapter. 


WHAT IS PROFILING? 
The very term ‘profile! has fallen somewhat into misuse in 
certain instances, sometimes being used to describe, for 
example, grade recording documents as used in BTEC 
courses. A true profiling system should allow the 
Opportunity for student and tutor to discuss the student's 
Progress at regular intervals, giving the opportunity for 
appraisal and for counselling, as well as summarizing the 
student's achievement at the end of the course. A preferred 
term, more descriptive of the true ethos and nature of 
profiling, would, in fact, be ‘the reviewing and recording of 
progress and achievement’. 
It is usually recognized that there are two aspects to 
Profiling: 
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(i) the 'formative' aspect: which involves the student and 
the tutor in reviewing, evaluating, and recording 
progress throughout the course 

(ii) The 'summative' aspect: in which the student's 
achievements are recorded in final version for 
certification purposes 


One aspect cannot, and should not, of course, be divorced 
from the other. To gain the full benefits from profiling, 
students should have every opportunity to discuss their 
progress, to participate in and to learn from an appraisal of 
their own performances. A summative profile without 
student participation in its formulation is little more than a 
report, even if it is set in terms of what the student can 
actually do. Formative profiling without producing the 
summative document misses the opportunity of giving the 
student a statement of competences and/or experiences 
which can be considered by an employer or by the 
‘gatekeepers’ of further and higher education courses. 


THE ADVANTAGES 


A well designed profiling system provides the opportunity 
for the tutor and the student to be involved at regular 
intervals during the course in full and frank discussions 
about _Progress, achievement, and competence. Such 
discussions often become counselling sessions, with not only 
the student reflecting upon his/her achievement, but with 
positive guidance being offered by the tutor on how further 
Progress could be made. Unlike traditional forms of 
reporting, the emphasis is upon the positive nature of agreed 
comments and upon a meaningful dialogue taking place 
between assessor and assessed, thus avoiding the nebulous 
and sometimes condemnatory statements which are found on 
the worst of traditional school reports. 

The process of Profiling, then, helps to build up a 
relationship between tutor and taught, allows the 
negotiation of agreed future action to give progression in 
learning and helps the young person to recognize his/her own 
strengths and weaknesses. In short, it becomes part of the 
learning process. Furthermore, the process of profiling in 
itself helps to motivate the student and helps to contribute 
to personal development. Students who have been exposed to 
the technique of profiling should become aware of their own 
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role in learning, should develop the facility of positive self- 
criticism, should learn that it is possible to plan and execute 
a strategy for further progression, should develop the ability 
to be able to discuss with adults and supervisors their 
progress, their achievements, and their aspirations. 

There are a number of advantages in issuing a 
summative profile. As outlined above, there has always been 
confusion over the standards and comparability of more 
traditionally assessed awards, with employers, parents, 
students, and often further and higher education teachers 
uncertain of whether, for example, an RSA Stage I is 
equivalent to a Pitman II, or BTEC First Award pass. In any 
case, so the argument goes, what does possession of these 
certificates mean a student can actually do? And what 
about the student who failed to gain an award? Does that 
mean that he/she can do nothing? Employer confusion over 
the true meaning of certificate grades is illustrated by the 
horror demonstrated by employers upon discovering that the 
‘average’ school leaver could be expected to gain a 
Certificate of Secondary Education grade 4 - which is 
precisely what grade 4 was defined as (i.e. the grade to be 
awarded to the ‘average’ 16-year old). Perhaps even more 
worrying is the fact that the employers' concern was shared 
by the Secretary of State - who should surely have known 
better. WW 

Summative profiles can make specific stat 
competence. If the statements are sufficiently clear, they 
could give an employer (or admissions tutor) inforrnation 
about a student's personal qualities, such as the ability to 
work with others, the ability to work unsupervised, the 
student's adaptability, his/her ability to transfer knowledge 
and skills, his/her confidence in meeting new situations etc. 
They could also give information about core skills, such as 
the ability to communicate effectively, the ability to work 
with numbers, the ability to plan and to solve problems, as 
well as give information about occupational skills, such as 
the ability to use keyboards, or to weld, or to carry out 
motor repairs etc. ` 

Traditional certificates may indicate that a student has 
restated learned facts, or applied knowledge and principles, 
or demonstrated a work- or core-skill at a certain time 
under certain conditions. but employers may not be aware of 
the content of the syllabus concerned, or may be unsure of 
how to interpret the grade awarded. Often, employers over- 
estimate the significance of an award, and are subsequently 
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shocked when their new employee does not match up to 
expectations. No traditional certificate can indicate to the 
employer what the student's personal qualities (as outlined 
above) are, and, therefore, employers have to rely upon 
references. A profile, in theory, will solve all these 
problems. It states what the student can actually do (i.e. it 
certifies competence). There is even more value when the 
profile is accompanied by a portfolio of work for the 
employer to examine as evidence of the student's 
competence, as with the CPVE. Furthermore, it is possible 
for the profile to offer information about what the student 
has learned and experienced, outside the normal curriculum, 
for the course that has been followed. It is relatively 
normal, for example, for profiles used in TVEI courses to 
offer information about a student's part-time ernployment, 
or about participation in, say, the Duke of Edinburgh's 
Award scheme etc. (2) 

From the student's point of view, the summative 
document also has advantages. Reference was made in the 
opening paragraph of this chapter to the dismay felt by 
students and parents with the traditional certification 
system failing to recognize competence below what could 
well be an arbitrarily decided pass level. A profile should be 
capable of recognizing and certifying all competence, at the 
lowest as well as at the highest level. Most examining bodies 
who use profiles as part of their awards, in fact, will issue a 
profile to anyone completing the course (or a minimum part 
of it), (3) irrespective of the standard achieved, and 
managing agents are required to issue a certificate which 
includes statements of competence to any YTS trainee who 
has completed a minimum of training. Statements included 
on a profile should, therefore, be positive in nature. There is 
no call for negative statements which highlight failure, 
although negative reaction is sometimes accepted at the 
formative stage for counselling purposes. (4) In theory, 
employers should be able to work out for themselves the 
true extent of a student's abilities from the limited number 
of statements that are evident. If a student's profile 
statements in the area of interpreting information, for 
example, is limited to 'Can interpret simple written 
information with help', it is assumed that the employer will 
understand that the student is not able to read technical 
manuals, and, therefore, it does not have to be stated. 
Unfortunately, confusion can arise as employers may not be 
aware that more advanced skill statements could have been 
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included had the student reached that level of competence. 

As an important premise in profiling is its student- 
centred nature, the statements appearing on the student's 
profile should have been negotiated between the tutor and 
the student during the formative process. The student, 
therefore, should have had every opportunity to influence 
his/her profile report, and will be fully aware of its content. 
This contrasts with confidential reports made to employers, 
where, of course, virtually any comments, no matter how 
incorrect or defamatory, can be made. Profiling, therefore, 
can strike an important blow for the freedom of access to 
information. 


THE DISADVANTAGES 


Reference has been made above to the advantages to be 
gained by the process of profiling - the formative stage. 
Unfortunately, this requires a major resourcing commitment 
on the part of the school/college/training agency concerned. 
Profiling takes time. Review sessions can take anything 
from twenty minutes upwards. To be effective, reviews 
should be carried out on a regular basis - say, at six-week 
intervals. With a class of twenty, and an average review 
session lasting thirty minutes, there will be a need for at 
least an additional twenty hours of teacher time per term. 
Add to this the time needed to develop a profiling system 
suitable to the needs of the course and its students, and the 
time spent by course team members in meeting to discuss 
student achievements prior to the review, and the vast 
quantity of additional clerical work generated in completing 
the necessary documents, and it is easy to see how a major 
resourcing problem is created. Timetabling will have to be 
sufficiently flexible to allow release of tutors - an 
interesting proposition when comments from the Audit 
Commission suggest that FE teachers should actually be 
spending more time in formal classroom situations, and 
when recent Changes in the FE contract of employment 
makes legitimate the ‘averaging’ of staff teaching 
timetables, allowing LEA employers to commit teachers to 
vast increases in formal classroom work per week. 
Reference was also made above to the advantage that 
Profiling brings of releasing what has in the past been 
Considered confidential information. If students are to be 
fully involved in negotiating the records kept about them by 
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the institution, then files containing comments which are 
subjective or which may be ‘delicate’ are unlikely to be 
maintained. Inevitably, some tutors have found this difficult 
to accept, and, as a result, some schools/colleges operate a 
dual recording system with one record (the profile) being 
'open' to the student, and the other kept secret. One guide 
to profiling, in fact, actually recommends this course of 
action. (5) The amount of additional clerical work involved 
will increase in such cases, and the whole ethos of the 
institution's involvement in student-centred reviewing is 
called into question. 

The process of profiling is new to most serving 
teachers, creating an urgent staff development need. 
Successful profiling requires skills in counselling, evaluation 
of the curriculum, negotiation, etc. Sometimes, this can be 
learned on-the-job (there is much to be said for the team 
approach to curriculum and staff development in this field), 
but there is already evidence that some staff will inevitably 
find themselves struggling with unfamiliar techniques. (6) 
Staff development programmes in profiling suffer from a 
difficulty that, in the final analysis, only real experience 
will be successful. Attempts to provide simulations, or to 
inject participation exercises, suffer from the usual 
problems of lack of realism. These problems are hard to 
overcome, even if sufficient funds were to be made 
available to pay for it all. 

A mistake made by staff in the early days of profiling, 
and still made by inexperienced staff today, is to believe 
that students are already adequately prepared to participate 
in formative assessment procedures. Some students will 
come to further education through preparatory programmes 
which will also have involved some form of profiling system 
and they will, therefore, have the confidence to negotiate 
and to help make decisions regarding their own learning and 
assessment. Most, however, will not. This lack of experience 
will need to be recognized when the profiling system is 
being designed, and students will need some form of 
preliminary training themselves if their suspicions of 
‘counselling’ and the problems associated with such an 
unfamiliar situation are to be overcome. Some YTS 
schemes, for example, include an introduction to profiling as 
part of the induction period, and allow twice as much time 
per trainee for the earlier reviews. 

One of the difficulties faced by tutors is the writing of 
positive competence statements at the summative stage. 
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Because of this, many profiles now use banks of statements. 
Relevant statements are then selected from the bank and 
are printed on to the student's individual certificate, 
sometimes by use of a computer. Often, a grid system is 
used, with the correct statement ticked (a more detailed 
explanation of these styles of profile is given below). CPVE 
in fact uses both systems: the bank for the core 
competences, and the grid for the preparatory modules. 
Unfortunately, competence statements too often use 
lengthy and confusing descriptions, resorting to the use of 
jargon. Such statements cause confusion to students (and 
often tutors) in the formative interviews and, far from being 
of use to employers, the summative document becomes 
lengthy and difficult to understand. 

Many existing profiles refer to competence in practical 
skills; it becornes more difficult when we try to write and 
then apply competence statements to a student's 
comprehension of a body of knowledge, and to his/her 
personal characteristics and social skills. A glance at the 
Joint Board's core competence statements in these areas 
will indicate how such attempts may lead to difficulties 
with subjective interpretation, and how the final results may 
well confuse students and employers. 

The whole issue of acceptance by employers of the 
summative profile as a certificate is, in fact, in doubt. 
Despite the call from the MSC and the DES for profiles of 
Competences, employers often show scant regard for them 
when they are presented to them by students. Employers 
have become conditioned to 'norm' referencing. They are so 
used to the ranking of students into some form of 
achievement order that many fail to grasp the value or 
Meaning of true criterion-referencing. It is quite common, 
for example, for employers to seek clarification when 
Presented with a profile, asking for information as to how 
the student matches up to the rest of the peer group (‘Does 
this mean he's above average then?'). Readers may think this 
rather odd when the MSC and the DES are constantly telling 
us that employers need to know what a young person can 
actually do. In truth, what employers often want, especially 
at early selection (shortlisting) stage, is a simple yardstick 
of ability and potential. The yardsticks with which 
employers are familiar and, therefore, prefer - at the 
moment at any rate - are the existing, norm-related, graded 
qualifications, even if the proliferation of these confuses 
the issue. Reports of recent findings by the Industrial 
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Society support this view, with employers indicating that 
they would go on relying on qualifications to sift applicants, 
perhaps using the profile as a 'secondary mechanism’. (7) A 
possible reason for this may lie in the fact that profiles are 
essentially teacher/student assessment - and teacher 
assessment has always, rightly or wrongly, been regarded 
with suspicion by employers (and by some colleagues in 
education). The same Industrial Society report claims that 
employer suspicions with profiles result from bad experience 
with school reports which have been described by some 
employers surveyed as 'a load of pap and as ‘hardly worth 
the paper they are written on’. 

It is interesting to note here that colleagues in further 
education responsible as 'gate-keepers' to BTEC National 
and other courses appear to be reacting in a very similar 
way to employers when they are faced with a CPVE profile. 
The profiles are, of course, subject to external moderation 
by the Joint Board for Pre-Vocational Education, and are 
supported by the portfolio of selected work which the 
student takes with him/her to the employer as evidence. 
However, asking a part-time moderator to confirm the 
validity of the profiled competence statements of a large 
number of students is impractical, and the portfolio is only 
seen at the interview stage. More than one college has found 
glaring inaccuracies in the claims made on students! 
profiles, in comparison with the actual competences of the 
student in reality. Such inaccuracies do no real favours to 
the student who then finds himself/herself struggling with 
work which is too far in advance of his/her true ability, 
often resulting in failure, and colleges/employers soon come 
to recognize those centres which have issued inaccurate 
profiles, and exercise great caution when faced with their 
students in the future. Cynics may actually point to the fact 
that the Joint Board has now issued graded tests in the core 
(communications and numeracy initially), indicating that 
this is for the benefit of those who are confused by the 
profile and what it really means, and are, therefore, in need 
of a nationally set 'comparative' standard to assist them. 
This may also explain the MSC's apparent reversal in now 
requiring a recognized vocational qualification as a means 
of certifying the two-year YTS (in the one-year YTS, such a 
qualification was regarded by all concerned as a bonus, with 
the main certification coming from the YTS profile 
certificate). Itemizing student competences, it seems, is 
still regarded as good policy by the MSC, possibly because of 
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the advantages gained in the formative student-centred 
reviews, but employers may feel more confident if it is 
accompanied by an accepted qualification, the value of 
which they believe they can recognize. 

Some employers have expressed concern at the ‘positive 
comments only' philosophy in profiling. It appears that a 
majority of employers surveyed in the Industrial Society 
research wanted summative profiles to include details about 
student weaknesses as well as details about strengths, even 
though a number did recognize that negative comments may 
arise from personality clashes between tutor and student. 
‘Facts rather than salesmanship’ was one of the reasons 
given for this. It was pointed out that some authorities 
running a local profiling scheme do, in fact, actually issue 
confidential reports in addition to the profile - a factor 
which seems to negate many of the arguments for the use of 
a summative profile in the first place. (8) 

Employers have levelled criticism at the 'bank' system 
of profiling, pointing out that the same descriptions 
inevitably appear on a number of different profiles - in 
which case, the profile loses its individuality, and there 
arises the suspicion that students are being fitted to 
descriptions rather than descriptions being fitted to 
students. 


STYLES OF PROFILE AND DOCUMENTATION 


A variety of profiling systems have been designed by a 
number of award bodies, by local education authorities for 
use by all schools/colleges in the area, and by individual 
institutions. Award bodies such as City and Guilds and RSA 
have designed profiles which are course-specific, or which 
are general and can be used for any course. The RSA, for 
example, has specific profiles for use with vocational, 
Preparation, clerical, and distribution schemes, which 
accredit competencies in numeracy, career, and personal 
development, and occupational-specific skills, as well as a 
8eneral profile which can be used across the curriculum and 
which records competences in communication, numeracy, 
Problem-solving, manual degt) and interpersonal and 
Creative activity (i.e. the core-skills). : 

Some or education authorities have designed 
Profiling systems for use by all schools/colleges in the SC 
Sometimes extending and continuing the use of the profile in 
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different levels of institutions. The profiling system could 
then be used through primary, secondary, and tertiary 
education, so that students would carry the profile with 
them throughout their educational careers. In other 
authorities, individual institutions have produced their own 
profiles, the style being designed with the needs of the 
particular students/pupils and the institution's curriculum in 
mind. Some authorities have been careful to support the 
development of profiling without imposing any one system 
on the institutions involved. In Dorset, for example, the LEA 
has allowed teachers the freedom to design their own 
individual profiling schemes, but has a team of five 
specialists in different areas of the curriculum to offer 
advice, as well as providing supply cover to allow in-service 
training courses. (9) 

In many colleges it is not uncommon to find a number 
of different profiling systems in use in the same 
department, with, for example, the Joint Board summative 
profile in use for CPVE, a specific RSA profile in use with 
YTS Distribution trainees, a profile designed and specified 
by the managing agency in use with a group of clerical YTS 
trainees, a centre-designed profile in use with BTEC 
National courses etc. As argued earlier, such proliferation is 
entirely justified (if perhaps a little confusing), since 
profiling systems should be, by their very nature, student- 
centred and, therefore, should be designed to work with the 
curriculum and its delivery, rather than leading or hindering 
it. 

The style of profiles is usually classified into four basic 
groupings: checklists, hierarchical grids, competence banks, 
and experience descriptions. (10) Many profiles in use today, 
however, feature elements of two or more of these styles. 


The characteristics of each style are examined below with 
examples given of each. 


Checklists 


Checklists list skills in terms of competence objectives. 
Often, the criteria by which the student's competence is to 
be assessed forms part of the statement. Thus, students may 
be asked to 'Lay out in a neat and acceptable form, letters, 
memos, reports, schedules and all other formal office 
documentation.' (11) The student/trainee and the tutor/ 
supervisor agree when such competence has been achieved 
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and this will be certified. The competence statement would 
then appear on the summative document at the end of the 
course. Reviews to assess and to certify competence could 
be timetabled and would become the formative part of the 
profile. This style of profile is used with YTS schemes, 
using the MSC document TFS 92, an example of which 
appears in Figure 3.1 (taken from the BIBA (British 
Insurance Brokers! Association) scheme documents). 

The checklist approach avoids the difficulties 
associated with the writing of competence statements by 
the super visor/tutor/student, but there are often problems 
with matching the student's actual competence with the 
statements. It is rarely as easy as comparing the statement 
with the student and asking ‘can he/she do what it says?'. 
With the statement quoted above, for example, difficulties 
arise when students can lay out adequately some of the 
documents referred to, but not others, and there are 
inevitably problems associated with the interpretation of 
the words 'neat and acceptable’. Experience has shown that 
this approach does not lend itself to the profiling of 
qualities such as ‘personal effectiveness’ and ‘'work-skills' 
(i.e. skills associated with being a worker in a general sense, 
such as the ability to work unsupervised etc.), where a 
graduated list of hierarchical statements is needed. 


Hierarchical grids 


Hierarchical grids are an attempt to solve the difficulties 
inherent with checklists, by giving a series of statements 
graduating from the lowest level of skill/quality to the 
highest, usually involving three to five levels. Thus, @ 
student's attitude to work may be recorded as being one of 
three levels: (i) 'Not up to standard, must improve’ (ii) 
‘Shows interest, good attitude to work: Gii) "Excellent 
attitude to work, very keent, (12) Again, this style of profile 
is often used in YTS schemes, usually designed by the 
managing agency to meet the requirements of the individua! 
scheme, but with the approval of the MSC. An example a 
given in Figure 3.2 (again taken from the BIBA een 
Note the use of negative statements, considered acceptable 
as this is a document used at the formative stage- Again, 
however, there are problems associated with interpretation 
(an FEU research project found 'a considerable aap 
element in this activity, determined by factors such as the 
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Figure 3.3: Example of CPVE profile 


Name: Gloria Ford 

Date of Birth: 26-Aug-68 

Scheme: Birdsall Upper School 

Profile Period: From 01-Sep-84 To 19-Jun-85 


Core competence statements 


PROBLEM SOLVING 
Can assemble relevant information from several sources. 


PERSONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Can identify own strengths and weaknesses 


INDUSTRIAL, SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
Can identify the structure and organizations of an identified 
workplace. Can recognize the role and status of young 
people in an identified workplace. Can cope with own 
financial and legal responsibilities. 


COMMUNICATION 

Can read and understand a variety of written materials. 
Can convey straightforward information and ideas in 
writing. 


SOCIAL SKILLS 
Can co-operate with others in a group task. 


NUMERACY 

Can carry out simple calculations involving whole numbers. 
Can select and use appropriate instruments to make a 
measurement. Can collect and tabulate simple data. Can 
recognize simple geometric shapes and relationships. Can 
read simple charts and diagrams and drawings. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY : 
Can recognise the impact of science and technology "D 
society. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

Can use a VDU/terminal to retrieve information from an IT 
system. Can give examples of the application of IT in 
everyday life. 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Can appreciate the need for good product design. Can make 
an original contribution to a group creative activity. 


PRACTICAL SKILLS 
Can recognize skills in others 


VOCATIONAL STUDIES 

BUSINESS & ADMIN SERVICES 
SERVICES TO BUSINESS-THEOR Y 
SERVICES TO BUSINESS-PROJECT 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 


10054X: G1315V : July 1985 


varying standards in workplaces when investigating the grid 
style being used to assess YTS trainees at work). (13) 
Moreover, it is not unknown for the assessment to be carried 
out by the tutor/supervisor acting alone rather than in 
negotiation with the student/trainee, in which case, many of 
the advantages to be gained from formative reviewing are 
lost. 


Competence banks 


These provide a large number of statements from which 
selection can be made in an attempt to meet variations 
required for individual trainees. The statements may be 
hierarchical in nature, or may try to overcome difficulties 
with interpretation by offering the opportunity to gant 
slight variations describing what is basically the same ai 
of competence. The competence bank also makes possit F 
the use of a computer to print out individual profiles, KE 
should present a better quality and take away some ot t e 
clerical work involved. Although individual teaching/training 
institutions have set up their own banks, by far the La 
known is that designed by the Joint Board for S 
Vocational Education for use with CPVE. An example of a 
CPVE profile compiled from the Joint Board bank is givenin 
Figure 3.3. This bank has, however, suffered from a z 
than acceptable final presentation and the use of EE 
which are difficult for all to understand, ine ging se S 
Students, employers, and moderators. It is ay din 
recognize, however, that these are problems spec 
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Figure 3.4: Experience description profile 
Business & Technician e City and Guilds 
Education Council of London Institute 


CERTIFICATE OF PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Summary of Experience 


NAME GLORIA FORD 
CENTRE BIRDSALL UPPER SCHOOL 


This Summary of Experience should be read in conjunction with the CPVE Profile Report which it 
supplements. The selected items of work listed overleaf are described in greater detail within the 
Portfolio of student's work. 


Gloria came to the upper school from the Mountain Cliff School which 
catered for her special educational needs. On arrival at this school 
she was shy and understandably lacking in confidence, but as a result 


of her experience throughout the year she has matured and developed her 
self assurance. 


Gloria's original intention was to work in an office. 


Her work experience placement was in the office of a large local 
supermarket. After a successful 3 weeks she was invited back for a 
second placement by the manager to work in the store itself where she felt 
more suited. 

The residential at Brock's Camping Site proved to be an enjoyable 
experience and highlighted Gloria's willingness to take part in group 
activities. 


Overall Gloria's happy disposition has enabled her to contribute very 
valuably to the course throughout the year. 


Period covered by this summary (dates) Stan 01-SEP-84 End 19-JUN-85 


Signed (Student) Gione ford. Date 25-JUN-85 
Signed (Tuon Ciy. ven Date 25-JUN-85 
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design of the CPVE model, and that they need not be 
repeated in others. The advantages are such that banks are 
being used increasingly in YTS schemes. 


Experience descriptions 


When used as final award documents, this style of profile 
contains details of course/scheme activities experienced by 
the student/trainee, usually composed by the student 
him/herself. Often, the student will explain why he/she 
started the course, what parts of the course he/she has 
found most useful, as well as descriptions of other activities 
undertaken such as residential experience, work experience 
etc. The description may then be counter-signed by the 
tutor/supervisor. Although this style of profile does not 
usually refer to competence attained, it can prove very 
useful when presented to an employer as it offers a starting 
Point for conversation during interview. It is usually seen, 
therefore, as a complement to other styles of profile/ 
certification, or as a means of supplying some form of 
alternative documentation for lower-ability students. An 
example of this style is to be found in the CPVE (see Figure 


3.4), 


Formative documents 


Often, experience descriptions are used as formative 
documents. In this case, the document is completed by the 
student/trainee and used as a starting point to the review 
session. Some such documents provide the students with 
questions, asking them to explain what tasks/assignments 
have been carried out since the last review, what 
difficulties have been faced, how these have been overcome, 
what new skills have been learned, etc. The document may 
also ask the student to give examples or to bring evidence of 
the work done to the review, ready to discuss progress with 
the tutor/supervisor. An example of such a document, used 
with BIBA YTS trainees, is provided in Figure 3.5. 

A record will normally be kept of the agreement made 
at the periodic review. Usually, a separate document is used 
for this purpose, completed during the review itself, and 
Subject to negotiation between student/trainee and 
tutor/super visor. Record will be made of progress towards 
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Figure 3.5: Example of formative document 
TRAINING FOR SKILLS, BIBA, TWO YEAR YTS 


Regular ongoing assessment record 


Week 29-week 34 incl 


Name of trainee: 


Name of YTS company: 


PartA 


1 Explain what new tasks you have carried out in this 
period (include if appropriate any new equipment you 
may have used): 


2 Which tasks do you feel you have progressed in or made 
improvement in the last six weeks? 


3 Explain one or more of these tasks in detail, by listing 
the steps taken to complete them: 


4 Did you encounter any problems with these tasks? If so 
how did you solve these problems? 


53 What tasks did you carry out without help or guidance? 


6 What tasks did you need help or guidance with? 
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Figure 3.5: continued 


Part B: Ability to transfer skills and knowledge to new 
situations 


l 


What similarities and 


differences have you found 


between the different tasks you perform and the 
different situations you have encountered? 


If you can, make a comparison between any similarities 


and/or differences you have 


found between the 


different tasks you perform and the different situations 


you have encountered: 


Finally, comment on the ease or difficulty you have 
experienced in tackling new or different tasks: 


Part C: Core skills 


Please indicate in which of the core skills listed below you 
feel you have reached a general level of competence, and 
8lve an appropriate example alongside: 


Operating with numbers 
Interpreting numerical and related 
information 

Estimating 

Recognizing cost and value 
Finding out information and 
interpreting instructions 
Providing information 

Working with people 

Planning 

Decision making 

Monitoring eg 
Preparing for a practical activity 
Carrying out a practical activity 
Finishing off a practical activity 


YES/NO 


YES/NOW 
YES/NO 
YES/NO 


YES/NO 
YES/NO ———— 
YES/NO 
YES/NO 
YES/NO ——— 
YES/NO 
YES/NO 
YES/NO 
YES/NO 
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Part D: Personal effectiveness 


In Parts A and B you have commented, in general, on what 
you have achieved in the last six weeks; in addition to these 
comments, please note down (in the space below) any 
instances where you have been ‘personally effective’, either 
at your work placement or on your off-the-job training 
(please refer to your ROAR guidance notes): 


Signed: YTS trainee: Date: 


completion of the competence objectives, and separate 
mention may be made of specific skills or aspects of 
training. There will also be a section upon which to record 
any future action that has been agreed at the review to help 
the student to make further progress. It is not uncommon to 
find statements which may be regarded as "negativer, 
perhaps describing specific problems that the student has 
met. The tone of the document, however, should be 
objective and positive, with the emphasis being not on 
criticism, but, as with the emphasis of the review itself, 
upon helping the student to learn and to make progress. A 
good example of such a document is the YTS document TFS 
93, supplied by the MSC to all managing agencies and 
mandatory unless a contractual agreement has been made to 
use a substitute document of the managing agent's own 
design. A copy of document TFS 93 is given in Figure 3.6. 


Profiles central to the curriculum 


In some schemes/courses, the nature of the curriculum 
demands that a profile taks a central role, becoming not just 
a reviewing/recording medium, but the way in which the 
entire course is planned/delivered. In some schemes the 
curriculum is truly student-centred with each student's 
programme planned individually on an on-going basis. In such 
cases, a regular review of progress is crucial as assignment 
programmes are negotiated with individual students, often 
with the student writing assignments to satsify his/her own 
needs and objectives. The emphasis is often upon the 
development of ‘process skills! (i.e. the curriculum is 
process- rather than product-led), and the formative profile 
documents become a record*of such developments. An 
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Figure 3.6: MSC review sheet (TFS 93) 
MANPOWER SERVICES COMMISSION 


YTS review sheet 


Name Period ending 
Organization/Programme From To 


Progress towards achievement of competence objectives 


Progress towards: r 
1 occupational skills 2 core skills R 
3 ability to transfer 4 personal effectiveness 


Additional comments on progress and welfare 


Future action agreed 


e ’ SE 
Reviewer's signature Date of revie 


Trainee's signature 
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Figure 3.7: Student guidelines for assignment writing 
ASSIGNMENTS 
Student guidelines 


These guidelines are designed to give you an idea of the 
steps you should be taking to carry out and complete 
your assignments. 


1 Initial general idea/area 


of interest 


2 Negotiation with teachers: 


a) Discuss possibilities 
b) Narrow down field of 
study 


4 Have you completed the following 


a) Aims on front sheet 


b) List of intended tasks 


cl Sources of information 
d) Methods of presentation 


5 Further negotiation 
with teacher 


6 Proceed with 
Enjoy yourself! 


7 Fill in the assignment 
«progress report at the end 
of each session 


8 Keep your teacher informed 
of your progress 


Tick 
10 Have you 


al Completed the conclusion sheet? 
Does it match your aim? 


b) Completed the profile sheet? 


c) Made an appointment with your 
personal tutor for a profile 
review? 
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example of such a scheme is the Exeter TVEI course 
operated at the 14- to 16-year cohorts. In this scheme, the 
students take a great responsibility for their own learning, 
involving an increased emphasis on the negotiation and 
individualization of their own study programmes. The profile 
then is seen as 'a basis for recording, reflecting, motivating 
and planning student learning activities; "a basis for 
Negotiation and monitoring of learning activities - 
Particularly with reference to assignments', as well as ‘a 
means of drawing together all student experiences both 
within and without the educational institution’. (14) The 
progress made on each negotiated assignment is recorded in 
an 'assignment writing document, completed by the student 
and used as the basis for negotiations from the initial 
conception of the assignment idea through to the final 
conclusion and review. The scheme uses the City and Guilds 
General Abilities profile as a summative document, updating 
on a regular basis with the skills recognized by the 
student/tutor reviews. The procedure adopted is outlined in 
the student guidelines taken from the assignment writing 
document reproduced in Figure 3.7. 


DESIGNING A PROFILING SYSTEM 


With the spread of the use of profiles throughout further and 
secondary education, and in training schemes, many more 
Course teams will be faced with the need to design and 
Operate a profiling system. The course guidelines for BTEC 
National Awards in Business and Finance and Leisure 
Studies, for example, encourage course teams to ‘use 
Profiles formatively to help them build a picture of student 
Performance in the various skills areas.' (15) This section 
discusses some of the considerations which may be of 
Concern to those faced with designing and operating a 
Profiling system for the first time. 

As mentioned above, there are a number of general 
Profile styles provided by bodies such as the RSA and the 
City and Guilds which can be pulled off the shelf. These 
offer the advantages of being established already with, 
t €refore, less work required by the course team In the 
design stage, as well as having the name of a well ri 
award body supporting them. Some courses, however, ké? 
require a profiling document specifically designed to matc 
he aims and objectives of the course involved. In any case, 
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Figure 3.8: Personal review document 


Periodical review (college) to be completed by trainee and 
tutor 


Name Date 


Course 


l1 Which assignments have you completed since your last 
review? 


2 Which aspects of the course have you found most useful 
to you? Please explain why. 


3 What tasks have you carried out at work since your last 
review? 


4 Which of the skills shown in your log book do you think 
you can now carry out? 


Record of review 


1 After discussion, we have agreed that progress has been 
made in the following areas: 


2 We also agree that the following action is needed to 
help further progress: 


Signed Trainee 


Tutor 
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the formative documents and procedures must be designed 
to meet the needs of the course even if a ready-made 
summative document is adopted. In all cases, there are 
general parameters to be considered in the design stages. 
These include: the time available for planning and 
developing the profiling system, the purpose of the profile 
and the needs and abilities of the students concerned, the 
nature of the curriculum, resource availability and 
implications, and the general level of staff awareness and 
expertise. 

The time available for planning and developing the 
system is an important factor. With the current pace of 
change in further education and training, the year's planning 
recommended by some advisers is an almost impossible 
luxury. BTEC, particularly, has a history of requiring 
development virtually overnight. However, with the degree 
of expertise and assistance available now it is possible to 
Put together a workable system in a matter of weeks, 
although much will depend upon the goodwill, far- 
sightedness and experience of the teaching staff. The 
important factor when time for planning the system 1s short 
is to guard against being over-ambitious. It may well be that 
all that is called for is two reviews per term with the aim of 
working with the student to discuss progress towards 
development of core-skills. In this case, a simple personal 
review document completed by the student (preferably with 
€asy-to-understand questions requiring equally easy-to-write 
answers), together with a sirnple record of the agreement 
made at the review is all that is required. An example of 
Such a document is provided in Figure 3.8. | 

An important question to ask at the outset is ‘for what 
Purpose is the profile intended?’ As argued earlier, all 
Profiles should take advantage of the formative aspect, even 
if the initial main aim is to assist in computing a final grade 
as with the business-related skills element of BTEC 

ational courses). Obviously, though, if the purpose of be 
Profile is to provide assistance with the counselling an 
direction of students through negotiation, then less eier? 
Need be placed upon the writing of competence sS d 
statements for use in a summative document, ana 
checklists, hierarchical grids and competence banks ys 
Probably not be needed. More emphasis can be placed ont o 
documents to be used for the formative counselling work. ia 

€ intention is to provide a summative document for ee 
Progression either to employment or to further /hig! 
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education, then great care must be taken in writing the 
competence statements to make them meaningful and 
comprehensible. Work will also be needed on the design of 
criteria upon which to base the actual assessments of 
competence. Experience has shown that the use of technical 
terms in the summative document is often regarded by 
ernployers as ‘resorting to educational jargon’, and the law 
of diminishing returns comes into operation as the profile 
document gets larger (i.e. employers take less notice of it). 
It makes common sense, in fact, to enlist the assistance of 
employers here. Local employers will be able to give advice 
as to what information they will be looking for on a profile 
and may be able to assist in the writing of the criteria 
itself. Submitting the final summative document to review 
by ernployers may also prove worthwhile, and will enhance 
the credibility of the document in their eyes. 

The extent of the curriculum encompassed by the 
profile will also affect its design. Is the profile to be used 
for the whole of the student's curriculum (official as well as 
hidden), or only for certain aspects of the course? Are 
personal attributes to be profiled, or only work-skills? If the 
profile is to be used across the entire curriculum, then some 
method must be used to co-ordinate and bring together 
inputs from the various members of staff involved. Some 
attempts at coping with this have involved each tutor in 
completing documents which were then passed to the profile 
tutor for use at the reviews. On courses with large numbers 
of students, the additional amount of paperwork created by 
this has been phenomenal, causing storage and resource 
problems. Other attempts to co-ordinate have involved tutor 
meetings so that information and the opinions of all tutors 
can be considered in the reviews. Again, however, the sheer 
number of students and tutor groups can mean that a large 
amount of tutor time is taken up in this way, again with 
resourcing implications. 

The profiling of personal attributes presents its own 
difficulties, not least in deciding at the outset what 
particular features should be included. There is often a 
conflict of opinion as to what personal qualities are more 
important, with some employers as perhaps secondary 
clients rating self-awareness and assertiveness as less 
important than others. Assessment criteria in this area are 
inevitably subject to individual interpretation, and the 
terminology used when trying to overcome this can be 
frightening and beyond the understanding of the students, 
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which leads to obvious difficulties in the reviews. Course 
teams faced with the need to design a profile for use in this 
area may be better adopting or adapting a ready-made 
profile, having first carefully matched the package with the 
needs of their own students. 
If the profile is to be used with part-time students, or if 
full-time students have a period of work experience, it 
would be a pity to miss the opportunity of profiling the skills 
learned at work. In such cases, it may be better to design a 
special process and documents to feed in to the ‘off-job' 
system, rather than trying to use the general documentation 
which may well be inappropriate. Decisions will have to be 
made as to who will record and carry out the reviews. It 
may be thought better in terms of consistency for the tutor 
to visit the student at work, to carry out a review on the 
Premises, perhaps enlisting the assistance of the work 
supervisor. Other possibilities for such ‘work-based 
assessment! include the completion of a report sheet by the 
supervisor with the student keeping a log book and 
Completing a self-assessment sheet which mirrors the 
Supervisor's report in terms of the information required. A 
specific review held in college at the end of the placement 
(or at a convenient time in the case of part-time students) 
would then use the reports/logs as a basis for discussion and 
Negotiation. Reference has already been made to the 
requirement in BTEC National courses for the profiling of 
business or work-related skills. Using the work-placement 
(or employer) for this in the way described here is sound 
Policy. Care must be taken, however, to ensure that the 
€mployer/placement supervisor is fully aware of what is 
required, necessitating visits to the placement/employer ec) 
the tutor at the outset. Such a scheme has the added 
advantage of assisting in the development of closer liaison 
etween tutors and employers. 
ee Any system of profiling becau 
ure is bound to demand a heavy comm 


AN resources. Although many a 
emporarily found additional tutor time the problem has 
never really been resolved on a long-term basis, and with 
general cutbacks in education spending and calls for 
Increased ‘efficiency’ in further education from the audit 
commission, the picture is unlikely to look any better dëi 
uture. Teams planning to institute a profiling system mien 
care to investigate the possibility of reducing the number z 
Ours of 'formal' contact, substituting ‘directed priva 


se of its student-centred 
itment in terms of 
institutions have 
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study' sessions. Colleges have recently been criticized for 
over-filling the timetable of their students. (16) A modern 
student-centred, activity-based curriculum should involve 
the students in a significant amount of assignment work 
during which the tutor should be free to act as a facilitator 
of learning. This time could also be used to carry out the 
review sessions required. Where the course is funded by the 

MSC either directly or indirectly (as with YTS off-job 
courses for managing agents) there may be the opportunity 
of using the income to pay for additional tutor hours to 
allow the review sessions to take place. This could come 
either by writing in the additional tutor hours required into 
course costings submitted for approval to the local 
education authority, thereby subsidizing the true costs, or 
by charging the managing agency concerned for the actual 
additional hours needed at the appropriate rate. A similar 
policy could appertain to rate-supported part-time courses, 
by asking the student or his employer to pay an additional 
fee. The hours spent in review sessions are then recorded as 
class-contact, which indeed they are. 

In practice, there has been some reluctance on the part 
of managing agents and employers to meet these costs, 
since they are used to and perhaps only see the need for 
formal class contact, and, therefore, only wish to pay for 
what they consider is necessary. It is interesting to note 
that the view of the MSC and of the DES (that employers 
are calling out for student-centred teaching and assessment 
techniques and that colleges are failing their clients by not 
supplying them) does not seem to be supported when it 
comes to footing the bill. It is perhaps a little too much to 
ask that these organizations should try to educate the 
employers first? 

_ As mentioned in the section dealing with the 
disadvantages of profiling, a successful system requires 
different skills from the teaching staff. Many experienced 
teachers will not have had the opportunity to develop these 
skills, and it is not clear just how much they figure in 
modern initial training courses. Consideration, therefore, 
needs to be given to a staff development programme during 
the design stage. There is much to be said for involving the 
entire team in the design process, thereby making them 
familiar with the system and the general and specific 
problems that exist. Expertise is often already available in 
other departments of the college, where, perhaps, pre- 
vocational courses such as CPVE have already been using 
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profiling techniques for a number of years. In the case of 
YTS courses, help is often available from the Accredited 
Training Centres, although the quality of such provision can 
vary considerably. Some universities have departments with 
a reputation for the development of this type of work, and 
have offered quality in-service courses in the past (e.g. the 
Careers and Counselling Development Unit at Leeds), as 
have some of the ex-colleges of education (technical). In 
addition, there are some self-help packages which can be 
used in staff development in this area. The RSA, for 
example, has produced a pack to be used by groups of staff 
working together, and will supply RSA officers to 
Participate in training sessions if required. (17) In the final 
analysis, however, although staff development programmes 
will make tutors initially aware of the techniques and of the 
qualities needed and problems to be met, only actual 
experience supported by the teaching team will be really 
successful. In some cases, a policy of ‘sitting with Nelly’, 
with staff new to the technique working together with more 
experienced colleagues, has been found to be successful. The 
Problem could also be helped at the design stage by 
following one important maxim: keep the system simple. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The use of records of achievement is likely to develop 
further in the near future. The National Council for 
Vocational Qualifications expects assessment to be 'based on 
skills, knowledge, understanding and ability in application 
and will award their hallmarked qualifications 'for a defined 
level of occupational competence’. (18) This presumes that a 
system of reviewing and recording competence is kept. 
Already the major vocational award bodies have drawn up 
requirements in readiness for this (e.g. BTEC work-skill 
requirements). New ideas are also on the horizon, with skills 
Passports’, a development not entirely new, but being 
further pioneered by the Industrial Society, being used to 
record work-based learning, and moves afoot to link school, 
College, and YTS profiles, so that a worker would have a 
record of achievement covering his/her entire educational 
and working career. The prudent college department is 
already preparing for such developments. Parar ons int 
the techniques of profiling will, therefore, enhance the 
existing curriculum and help the teaching staff to come to 
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terms with, and perhaps help develop the answers to, some 
of the problems outlined above. 
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Chapter Four 
COURSE EVALUATION 


Peter McCann 


The school was what could euphemistically be called a 
‘teaching college’. At a teaching college you teach and 
you teach with no time for research, no time for 
contemplation, no time for participation in outside 
affairs. Just teach and teach until your mind grows dull 
and your creativity vanishes and you become an 
automaton saying the same dull things over and over to 
endless waves of innocent students who cannot 
understand why you are so dull, lose respect and fan 
this disrespect out into the community. The reason you 
teach and you teach and you teach is that this is a very 
clever way of running a college on the cheap while 
giving a false appearance of genuine education. 


(Robert M. Pirzig, (1974) Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance) (1) 


One of the major requirements of course evaluation is to 
ensure that contemplation and creativity never vanish frorn 
our colleges. If the time for the former is in short supply it 
is certainly also the case that the need for the latter has 
never been so great. The major social and demographic 
changes of the last few years together with changes in 
education and training, such as YTS (Youth Training 
Scheme), CPVE (Certificate of Pre-vocational Education), 
GCSE (General Certificate of Secondary Education), TVEI 
(Technical and Vocational Education Initiative), Open 
College, RVQ (Review of Vocational Qualifications), various 
adult training strategies, MSC (Manpower Services 
Commission) involvement in work-related non-advanced 
further education, the many changes in funding 
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arrangements, and now the great education reform Bill, 
have all had fundamental effects on the further education 
service both in terms of its curriculum and administration. 

In these times of flux it is often difficult for teaching 
staff to keep afloat as tides ebb and flow in a seemingly 
erratic fashion. Each new initiative puts greater stress on 
the motivation, flexibility, and creativity of staff whose 
morale has been lowered through the low status they appear 
to be accorded in society and the lack of adequate resources 
and support they attract from government. In the light of 
these problems it may at first appear that this is not the 
most opportune moment to discuss evaluation. However, it 
is precisely because of the plethora of changes in further 
education that the need for course evaluation should be 
recognized. People embroiled in the hustle and bustle of 
change, the pressures of increased administration and 
efficiency can easily forget the most important word in the 
vocabulary of the teaching profession - quality. Quality is 
not however achieved through introspection alone. 
Constructive contemplation with managers, colleagues, 
students and secondary client groups such as employers is 
vital so that objectivity is retained and understanding 
enhanced. 

Evaluation is not the novel phenomenon that it appears 
to some members of the teaching profession. It has been 
around a long time. The problem is that, as with many areas 
of management, our practices have been somewhat 
Corinthian in the past. Subjective evaluation has always 
been with us. In corridors, homes, cafes, pubs, workplaces, 
staff common rooms and the principal's office, a network of 
conversations have existed. This process has been extended 
to MSC offices, the media, politicians and community 
groups. Sometimes the opinions formed are valid, in other 
instances they are ill-conceived and based on spurious 
evidence. When the waves of criticism first beat upon our 
shores, cries from within FE that we were a flexible, 
responsive service fell upon deaf ears. Where was the 
statistical evidence? Who had been involved in the dialogue 
concerning quality? Which marketing techniques had been 
employed to ensure that courses were responsive? Did the 
progression statistics uphold the integrity of courses? 

In many instances the answers to these and other 
questions were themselves subjective and anecdotal. Ad hoc 
procedures existed in areas such as examination success. 
Sometimes these arrangements were quite effective but the 
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lack of systematic management procedures and information 
systems indicated to the outside world that further 
education was not serious, or at best amateur in its 
approach to quality of provision. Quality, however, has a 
price. Sometimes it comes very cheaply on the back of a 
creative, zealous teaching staff. There are also cases 
unfortunately of shoddy goods costing the earth. Course 
evaluation when practised by staff and clients will focus on 
the quality of the goods in terms of outputs such as exam 
results, adequacy of resources, teaching strategies, 
progression statistics, student and employer satisfaction, 
etc. 

College management however have a further level of 
relationships with a number of tertiary clients in the shape 
of the MSC, DES (Department of Education and Science) and 
the LEA (Local Education Authority). This relationship 
focuses not only on the outputs but the inputs required to 
achieve them. It is an uneasy relationship with differing 
clients sometimes requiring conflicting priorities from 
further education. 

Many LEAs (fearful of rate-capping) need a service 
they can afford which serves the community at large. The 
MSC require colleges to be responsive to the needs of local 
employers while the DES wants to: 


(G) Increase the responsiveness of the service to the needs 
of employers 

(ii) Provide a sound education for young people and adults 

(iii) Secure an improved use of resources - and in particular 
a significant tightening up of staff:student ratios. (2) 


It is not possible or advisable for a college to divorce 
quality from efficiency. Certainly the dialogue between 
staff and clients should concentrate on quality issues, 
however, these issues have implications for the efficiency of 
the college which will involve management breaking into the 
dialogue at some stage. Continued under-funding and 
delegated financial responsibility will serve to sharpen still 
further the resource implications of many qualitative issues. 
The Audit Commission report, (3) (1985) was accused of 
ignoring qualitative issues concentrating as it did on 
performance indicators such as staff:student ratios. The 
Department of Education and Science study (4) Managing 


Colleges Efficiently (1987) has continued this skewness in 
the debate towards efficiency even though it does state 
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categorically that efficiency should not be considered in 
isolation from effectiveness. Quality and efficiency must 
become inextricably linked in the minds of college 
Management, staff and partners. It requires constant 
questioning and reappraisal of the service we provide and a 
professional appetite for regeneration. 

In this chapter the evaluation of efficiency and quality 
will be considered as one and the same process. A working 
definition will be formulated and some of the fears which 
can be aroused will be discussed along with the practical 
implementation which occurred at Park Lane and the 
benefits we hope to accrue. 


COURSE EVALUATION: A DEFINITION 


Bob Challis in College-Based Course Evaluation (5) (1983) 
identified three possible styles of internal evaluation. The 
first he termed ‘evaluation by a panel of experts' such as 
course review teams. The second approach was ‘evaluation 
by objectives! which is a measurement based on the 
achievement of pre-set criteria and the third style was 
‘interactive evaluation’. In this latter style the emphasis is 
on a more open-ended evaluation concerned with enhanced 
‘exploration and understanding of the processes and 
functions of the course and the experiences of the 
Participants. While all three styles have application and 
benefits, no one style alone is adequate to provide an 
evaluation of quality and efficiency. The use of pre-set 
criteria is essential to any good management practice and 
the comparison with actual performance indicators will be 
an important part of the evaluation of both quality and 
efficiency. However this style alone does not ensure 
understanding or awareness on the part of teaching staff or 
management. 

On the other hand a more open-ended interactive 
evaluation will provide greater understanding by focusing on 
the processes. However, its lack of accountability and rigour 
will not be adequate for the requirements of good 
Management practice. This criticism also holds true for 
‘panels of experts’ unless the college makes provision to 
involve outside experts who can be more objective in their 
appraisal. 

The need to evaluate quality and efficiency in a 
professional, systematic and constructive manner requires a 
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model that incorporates all these styles. The opportunity for 
greater understanding must be complemented by systematic 
procedures and analysis. Furtherrnore, the process should be 
opened up to experts, not simply the practitioners but 
consumers as well: students on courses and employers who 
provide students and employment opportunities. 

The model which will be advocated here attempts to 
satisfy these differing requirements by attempting to merge 
the styles into one. It defines course evaluation as 'a process 
which systematically and continuously evaluates the quality 
and efficiency of provision using valid and reliable 
feedback’. It is an internally devised system for monitoring 
provision independent of the periodic assessments carried 
out by external bodies such as HMI, the Audit Commission 
and even moderators. The system consists of formal 
procedures which require output at certain times, e.g. 
course reports or management information, and also 
informed levels of dialogue which seek to improve 
understanding and awareness of factors influencing the 
learning situation. 

The process of evaluation itself is as important as any 
outcomes which may result from analysis of performance 
criteria. Simply building into the system the requirement for 
all staff to take time out to look at client perceptions, raw 
statistical indicators and the factors behind them and 
discussing these issues with colleagues can in itself cause 
heightened awareness of a host of variables such as the 
relevance of materials or the validity of assessment. The 
evaluation process must become embedded in the ethos and 
practices of the college. This requires management 
leadership as well as the provision of resources to facilitate 
the process. It also requires consensus within the college of 
the merit of institutional awareness and the value of 
statistical analysis and client feedback. 

Goodwill alone, however, is not sufficient and is prone 
to atrophy unless systems are agreed and monitored. It is 
possible to devise an evaluation model that simply requires 
individual members of staff to provide for student feedback 
on their own particular teaching area; and indeed many staff 
have regarded this kind of feedback as invaluable to the 
development of their skills. However, course evaluation is 
concerned with the overall product which a student receives 
or an employer pays for. It is essentially therefore a focus 
on the total inputs and outputs and will embrace a very 
wide-ranging area of analysis in addition to student 
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satisfaction. Students, for example, may be very well taught 
and resourced but if there is no demand from local industry 
for 'graduates' and progression is low then this raises 
questions of integrity and employer awareness which require 
evaluation. 

This analysis of a course as a whole accords with the 
requirements of much of further education which encourage 
integrated team approaches to delivery. Course evaluation 
should therefore aim to utilize this by formally recognizing, 
or where necessary creating, course teams. The course team 
as the unit of delivery will then become the engine of the 
evaluation system. They will be responsible for processing 
some or all of the five functions listed below. The actual 
number involved will depend on the mode of 
implementation, the degree of commitment to the principles 
of course evaluation and the competing demands on time 
and resources. There is no simple appropriate model. It is 
for each college to weigh up the advantages against the 
costs and set their own objectives accordingly. Some 
colleges might wish to start with one function, e.g. student 
feedback, and evolve over a period of time. Others will 
develop more sophisticated systems encompassing all five 
areas immediately: 


(i) Appraising student satisfaction 

(ii) Agreeing with management specific areas for analysis 
and evaluating and researching the factors which have 
produced the appropriate statistical results in question 

(iii) Developing marketing links with secondary clients who 
are either purchasers of provision (normally employers 
or MSC) or the projected point of student progression. 
This again will usually be employers but for academic 
courses it could also involve higher education 

(iv) Discussing as a team the feedback gained from (i)-(iii) 
and attempting to gain an understanding of the 
variables which have produced these results. This will 
also involve the development of strategies for future 
action 

(v) Presenting the course 
considerations to an execu 


team's interpretation and 
tive course committee who 
should have some power of influencing the decision 
making process. This committee can be a purely 
internal mechanism such as an academic boards 
however, this would miss the opportunity for objective 
feedback from employers. It would also be a wasted 
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opportunity to forge greater links with employers at a 
time when they are beginning to awaken our mutual 
interest, and our need for their co-operation has never 
been so great. 


Course evaluation is not simply an instruction 'to 
improve quality and efficiency' that can be imposed on the 
course team from on high. This kind of approach can 
engender a negative reaction from staff and the opportunity 
for development wasted. Management must therefore 
develop a structure which monitors the inputs and outputs of 
course evaluation while allowing staff the flexibility to 
‘process' the inputs in the most appropriate fashion for their 
own course. A programme of staff development is therefore 
essential so that course teams can tailor the system to their 
own individual needs within the overall framework of 
accountability laid down. 

Although management cannot impose quality on staff it 
has an important role in facilitating the evaluation process. 
A positive climate built upon trust is the best possible 
starting point of any initiative. Management must also 
ensure the delivery of important mechanistic variables such 
as the timetabling of course meetings as well as ensuring 
that management information systems provide reliable and 
valid data. Performance indicators which do not stand up to 
close scrutiny will undermine the whole evaluation process. 

Stressing the importance of course evaluation as an 
ongoing process is not to deny the necessity for formal 
benchmarks along the way. Performance indicators are 
important instruments for use in the course evaluation 
process. Their importance will increase over the coming 
years with the publication of the league tables 
recommended in Managing Colleges Efficiently (4) (p. 41). 
The permutations of possible indicators are endless. Listed 
below, in no particular order, is a sample which may be 
appropriate at various stages of evaluation. 


l1 Staff:student ratio 

2  Non-teacher costs per FTE student 

3 Progression/placement rates at costs per 
progressing/placed student 

4 Qualification rate and cost per qualifying student 

5 Course costs per FTE student 

6 Completion rates and costs per FTE student 
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Managing Colleges Efficiently (p. vi) recommends that 1-6 


above should be in general use in colleges by 1991. (Costs 5, 
Quality 0!). 


7 Student satisfaction during course 

8 Student satisfaction after course 

9 Employer satisfaction 

10 Local community satisfaction 

ll Staff satisfaction (I haven't seen this in any 
consultative document!) 

12 Attendance rates 

13 Class size 

14 Lecturer hours/timetable mismatch 

15 Student hours 

16 Accommodation usage 

17 Projected v. actual enrolments 

18 Qualification rate as a function of course acceptance 
criteria/social class 

19 Appropriateness of teaching materials and methodology 

20 Relevance of resources to the world of work 

21 Degree of employer liaison and involvement 

22 Reliability and validity of assessment 

23 Ability to respond to change 

24 Provision of equal opportunities for all regardless of 
age, ethnicity, or social class 

25 Adequacy of support services 

26 Relevance of syllabus 


Despite their undoubted importance there is a danger 
that performance indicators become pagan idols before 
which we all must bow down in worship. They are, as their 
Name suggests, indicators which warrant comparison and 
understanding: comparison with previous years, with similar 
Courses in comparable circumstances, with standard 
Costings, etc. Reaching an understanding of the factors at 
work which have produced these results will require further 
investigation and interpretation of learning situations by 
course teams and the course committee. This should not be 
allowed to become a systematic rationalization of problems 
but a genuine developmental process from which all can 
benefit. It requires integrity, honesty, the ability to 
Confront problems, and leadership. nae , 

Course evaluation is not about recriminations or witch 
hunts but about greater self-awareness on the part of the 
institution and the maintenance and improvement of 
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standards. Evidence suggests we have some way to go to 
improve in this process. The HMI Business Studies Survey (6) 
(1987) found that 'In many Colleges there was insufficient 
monitoring, review and revision of courses to ensure they 
were relevant to the needs of students or ernployers'. This is 
precisely the process that course evaluation should 
undertake. In many instances the net result will be a 
recognition of the hard work and professionalism which has 
characterized the course team and the current practices. 
The realization and awareness of this alone is in itself of 
enormous benefit, as good practice should be recognized and 
lessons learned from it in the same way as from mistakes. 
We must likewise learn to proclaim to employers and others 
the excellence to be discovered in further education. Course 
evaluation is one opportunity to demonstrate the standards 
and commitment to be found. 


FEARS AND OBJECTIONS 


It is human nature, however, in the face of change that 
some staff will be intimidated by course evaluation. Those 
who dispute its need normally do so on the grounds that it is 
an administrative burden and a back-door approach to staff 
appraisal. The administrative burden on lecturing staff has 
increased significantly over the years and all the changes 
already outlined have had some knock-on effect on the 
whole of further education. This problem is exacerbated by 
the career structure in colleges which has not provided 
sufficient incentive for the good teacher. 

The effective management of human resources is the 
single most important function of education management. 
Managers must seek to facilitate the work of teaching staff 
by sensitivity to career aspirations and frustrations, training 
and development needs, and the practical resources and 
details necessary for the day-to-day performance of 
teaching duties. In many local education authorities the 
failure to recognize, or inability to resource, the inadequate 
clerical and technical support systems, have been a major 
debilitating factor to the performance of teaching duties. 
The increased use of sophisticated management information 
systems such as Fretwell-Downing can ease the burden but 
they too require additional clerical staff to input data. 
Managers can help by using what little remission they have 
at their disposal for the benefit of the basic lecturer grade 
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and construct systems that are mindful of the needs of and 
restraints on staff. 

In the long-term the process of evaluation should prove 
a positive influence by raising awareness and understanding 
of the needs of students and employers. Staff cannot 
abdicate to the principal or head of department the sole 
responsibility for ensuring quality of provision. This would 
create an extremely unhealthy institution as well as having 
radical implications, as heads would need to monitor 
learning situations regularly and evaluate client satisfaction 
for themselves, crossing the boundary of staff appraisal. 

Course evaluation and appraisal are separate though 
complementary processes. The former focuses on the 
product both in terms of its outcomes and inputs. Appraisal 
is concerned with factors affecting the performance of the 
individual. Within the confines of the college the appraisal 
of individuals has always gone on. It is a fact of human 
Nature and occurs in all work situations. 

The word appraisal itself has attracted a slightly 
sinister connotation since Sir Keith Joseph first broached 
the subject - from which the teaching professions deduced it 
was to be used as a method of weeding out poor teachers. 
Since that time, however, Sir Keith, while still in office, 
stressed that this was not the intention and there has been a 
shift in management thinking generally as to the most 
beneficial form of appraisal. A traditional line appraisal 
may still be appropriate to the Civil Service where it is 
linked with promotion and the potential for new challenge is 
high, due to the variety of departments and activities 
carried out. However, in education, the only forms of 
appraisal which seem to have genuine potential for 
development are structured self-appraisals. Taking the time 
out to sit down and focus on areas of performance, 
Motivation, and development needs, is an extremely 
important process. The importance for students has already 
been recognized through formative profiling - the setting of 
goals and objectives and the review of performance in the 
light of these goals. It would be elitist on the part of FE 
Staff to support this process for students but to reject its 
application to the profession. e 

Just as with course evaluation, self-appraisal cannot be 
successfully performed in a vacuum. Systems need to be 
constructed and appropriate staff identified with whom 
objectives can be agreed and action plans detailed and 
monitored. This can take a number of forms, including a 
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one-to-one discussion with the head of department or staff 
tutor. Another alternative is to build upon the course team 
structure and broaden their brief to embrace peer appraisal. 
The use of a structured questionnaire is vital to highlight 
important areas of work so that discussion is around key 
areas. Staff will need to talk through the completed 
questionnaire in a situation where they can be honest and 
where future actions can be agreed. At Park Lane the 
Vocational Preparation Department opted for a tripartite 
discussion involving the member of staff, the staff tutor and 
head of department. The process was to be carried out both 
at mid-year and year-end. An example of the year-end 
review is given in Appendix 4.1. It is a highly time- 
consuming but immensely beneficial investment. The 
salaries and related expenses of teaching staff alone in an 
average FE college account for two-thirds of gross 
expenditure. At my own college this figure is over 72 per 
cent: 'The human being is a unique resource’. (7) Staff 
appraisal should be a recognition of that uniqueness and also 
part of management strategy to develop and harness the 
most important resource in education. Colleges need to be 
working to implement self-appraisal initiatives that are 
suitable for their organization. It is another natural course 
to follow in the pursuit of quality, a compatible strategy to 
course evaluation along with the need for rigorous staff 
development and marketing, adequate pay for support staff, 


and proper resourcing of accommodation, equipment and 
materials. 


COURSE EVALUATION: PRE-IMPLEMENTATION 


When considering the appropriate method of implementation 
of course evaluation, Park Lane College had the benefit of 
an interim report carried out by two of the senior lecturing 
staff in the college. The report concurred with I. Ansoff (8) 
(1984) that there were four possible methods of 
implementing a change in management practice such as the 
introduction of course evaluation. 


Method Applicability Advantages Shortcomings 
Coercive High urgency Speed High 
resistance 
Adaptive Low urgency Low Slow 
resistance 
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Crisis Survival threat Low Extreme 
resistance time, pressure 
and failure 
risk 
Accordion Medium urgency Low Complexity 
resistance 
tailored 
to time 


A coercive approach was dismissed as being undemocratic 
and incompatible with college management ethos and the 
aims of course evaluation which could not be fully met by a 
top-down instruction. 

The college had become embroiled in further 
education's own form of filibustering - the adaptive method 
which uses the boards of governors, academic boards and 
their sub-committees. It also involves the lecturers union 
NATFHE in lengthy discussions, requires at least one 
interim report and takes two academic years to arrive at a 
recommendation. The principal may or may not then decide 
to act upon it and if the decision is affirmative this could 
well involve lengthy negotiations with the local education 
authority and fellow principals! In the last decade the 
starter's gun has sometimes sounded while education has 
been still debating the distance of the race. The Education 
Bill will provide colleges with greater flexibility through 
delegated financial powers but unless a college is working 
effectively, the unabated increase in competition and 
change will prove too much for those colleges locked in 
academic talking-shops- This is not to deny that college 
management must be based on democratic foundations 
which actively seek ideas, provide access of information, 
and encourage staff participation in the normal course of 
events. However, on occasions it is necessary to curtail the 
adaptive methods and act more energetically. ; ; 

With financial devolution some institutions will require 
more frequent recourse to the crisis method of change 
implementation. It is important for staff morale and 
credibility that use of this method is as sparing as possible 
and that everybody knows what the crisis 1s and how we 
intend to deal with it. When I first came to FE in 1980 the 
local MSC were rather proud of the fact that they cut 
through education's traditional adaptive method of change 
and got things done overnight. They did FE a service In this 
and the TC record of change implementation continues to be 
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commendable. However, the long-term rationale and 
strategy behind the changes have sometimes been unclear to 
the practitioners as evidenced by the early development of 
YTS 

In my first year as a lecturer, work experience was an 
integral part of the Youth Opportunities Programme (YOPS) 
which the college managed. This was subsequently reversed 
by MSC in the second year and training was to be totally in- 
house, a decision which remained infallible for six months 
until work experience was reintroduced with a new enhanced 
status. The introduction of the Youth Training Scheme was 
preceded by a request to carry out a pilot works-skills 
course which was a very skills-specific training programme 
with work experience. This highly successful programme was 
immediately axed with the advent of YTS which required 
that we provide a broad-based one-year training programme. 
MSC officials frowned upon the use of national 
qualifications as they were afraid they would devalue the 
YTS training certificate which was to become a valuable 
commodity per se in the labour market. The introduction of 
two-year YTS reversed this position and vocational 
qualifications with national validity became an integral part 
of the programme. However there are some indications that 
under the Review of Vocational Qualifications, in some 
industries at least, the future of broad-based training may 
be under threat from lead-bodies who are demanding a 
skills-specific training at all levels. Luckily there was the 
experience of the Job Creation Programme prior to YOPS to 
ensure that considered decisions could be made from day 
one! 

I use this example not as a criticism of TC, but to 
illustrate one of the biggest problems which has faced 
education and training (and consequently college managers 
and staff) over the last ten years: namely the constant and 
erratic pattern of change undergone without any apparent 
real vision or consensus. 

In the face of this erratic change and continuing 
uncertainty there will be staff sceptical and suspicious of all 
developments including course evaluation. Yet rapid change 
is a condition for survival in the future. College 
management will need to strive to marry elements of crisis, 
coercive and adaptive implementation into a pragmatic 
approach which seeks to manage through consensus. Staff 
development, dissemination of information and discussion 
will be highly significant elements in this approach but the 
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speed of action required will often cut short the traditional 
adaptive method. 

In the implementation of qualitative issues such as 
course evaluation, staff development is essential to raise 
awareness and understanding. Pilot projects help to 
minimize resistance and examples of existing good practice 
ease suspicion. However pockets of excellence are not 
sufficient and all areas of college work must be constantly 
reviewed and adapted. The time for change is upon us and 
will not brook further delay. 


THE APPLICATION 


Pilot projects had taken place in the previous year in two 
departments involving systematic staff/student dialogue. 
The courses involved had been selected on the basis of 
known commitment. From these pilots and management 
discussions it was decided to adopt as the basis of course 
evaluation the three-unit structure recommended in A 
Fragmented View (1986). (9) 

This model proposed a structure for course management 
involving a course team of teaching staff, a staff/student 
group and a course committee (see Figure 4.1). 


Figure 4.1: Model structure for course management 


Course 
committee 


Staff/ 
student 
group 
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The benefits of this structure are that it reflects the 
findings of Dr Bennett's survey which showed that lecturers 
felt greater accountability for standards to students, exam 
boards and employers than to college line management. The 
model advocated provides a structure around which dialogue 
with working colleagues as well as primary and secondary 
clients can be undertaken in a constructive fashion. 

As the college already had in existence a number of 
active employer liaison boards it was decided at 
management level to request the boards to carry out the 
course committee function. Besides employers the course 
committee membership at Park Lane included LEA officers 
such as careers staff, TC officials, college management, 
relevant course tutors, governors, student representatives, 
and representatives of the local community. 

The course committee is the executive committee in 
the structure and considers the reports of course teams, 
student representatives and management on predetermined 
areas of evaluation. Although holding no real executive 
powers the course committee recommendations are fed into 
the internal college board system and have access to the 
board of governors. Whether this is sufficient remains to be 
seen. Course evaluation must be capable of facilitating 
change if it is to retain credibility. With such diverse 
outside representation it would be foolish of college 
management to ignore the considerations of such a 
committee. In some cases individuals such as governors will 
pursue their opinions in private or through other channels. 
To rely on that however would be a grave mistake. If we 
have gained hard-won employer commitment it will soon be 
lost if the role required is simply passive. 

The exact role of the course committee depends on the 
ability of outside representatives and especially employers 
to contribute to the evaluation processes, both in terms of 
time and also their expertise in education and training. If 
staff have found the changes of the last ten years somewhat 
bewildering, consider the problems of the uninitiated. 

The plethora of qualifications for example has been a 
constant source of confusion to many employers. Likewise 
the increasing demands we are making on employers to 
become college governors, to offer planned work 
placements, and to become involved in the assessment of 
competence are similarly taxing and also confusing when we 
realize that the rest of the education and training system is 
making similar demands. As employers become more 
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educated and aware they make more demands and are 
involved in greater dialogue with the other components of 
the evaluation process. 

Many colleges however have found difficulty in the past 
Creating viable, enthusiastic employer liaison boards. Partly 
as a result of this some colleges have adopted a completely 
internal Management structure of course evaluation with 
course teams reporting to academic boards, heads of 
department, boards of study, etc. Any system should be kept 
simple and designed to meet the needs of the college, 
however, non-involvement of secondary clients leaves a 
college open to allegations of incestuousness. As stated 
Previously employer liaison and co-operation is becoming 
increasingly important in the execution of our 
responsibilities. Employers are being required to play a 
greater part in education at all levels. If past record is 
anything to go by it would be impossible to find sufficient 
employers to play an active role. However I believe that 
employers are beginning to wake up to the mutual interests 
they share with education. This was evidenced in the 1987 
CBI conference which set up a task force under Sir Adrian 
Cadbury to look at the relationship between employers and 
FE. Employers do have much to offer education and training 
generally and the course evaluation process in particular. 

The dialogue with employers must however be a two- 
Way process. Much of British industry has traditionally taken 
a short-sighted attitude to training and education compared 
with overseas competitors. The report of Professor Handy, 
The Making of Managers (1987) (10) is the latest to highlight 
this fact with respect to management training. If major 
employers are beginning to take a more responsible attitude, 
education, for its part, must demonstrate commitment to 
quality by incorporating employer feedback in the total 
marketing functions of the college. In the quality efficiency 
debate colleges may even find unlikely allies! 

Having decided upon the overall model to adopt and the 
Composition of the course committee, the next stage of 
implementation was to identify course teams. In my own 
department this was already in operation as we had 
Previously moved to a team approach to ensure integration 
of course delivery. In other areas of the college this proved 
a difficult but eventually surmountable problem. Within 
each team a course leader/tutor was identified if one did 
not already exist. The course teams were comprised of those 
members of staff who made the major contribution to the 
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course. Other teaching staff on the course would be 
members of the course team where they made a major 
contribution. Practicalities legislate that each member of 
staff should be a member of just one team. This places an 
additional burden of communication on the course tutor who 
must keep other staff teaching on the course informed. 

The course team is the focal point of the whole course 
evaluation process. Its members are the major contributors 
to the learning situation under review and the course tutor 
at least will have a direct and on-going contact with all the 
other units involved in the evaluation process, i.e., students, 
management and the course committee. 

The functions of a course team have been outlined 
previously. In this model four of these were specifically 
required of the course team: 


(i) Appraising student satisfaction 

(ii) Evaluating management indicators 

(iii) Analysing and interpreting (i) and (ii) above 
(iv) Reporting (iii) to course committee 


The fifth process, namely the development of marketing 
links with secondary clients, was not formally incorporated 
within the course evaluation process as a function directly 
attributable to the course team. This is not to say that staff 
were unaware of the importance of employer links but 
rather that in the context of the college evaluation 
procedures other people such as the employer liaison officer 
or the marketing and publicity officer had roles and 
expertise which could be used. More importantly, the 
composition of the course committee with extensive 
employer representation ensured that dialogue was inbuilt at 
that unit of the structure. 

The problem of course team meetings is a logistical 
task which requires implementation at the course planning 
and timetabling stage in the summer term. In the Vocational 
Preparation Department the course team approach had 
necessitated that team meetings had already been inbuilt 
into the timetable. Since they were carrying out an 
administrative and evaluative function in their existing 
format the foundation was already in existence. 

A staff development programme was then undergone in 
course teams which allowed staff to explore the rationale 
for and the practical applications of course evaluation. Out 
of this process each team produced an action plan for their 
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tudent 
own implementation of the course team and staff s 
units, i ge 

A number of approaches to the staff/student dialog 
came out of the training: 


> ; student 
(G) Staff/student course meetings with elected 
representatives ; A ts 
lii) Student feedback integrated into assignments a, 4.2) 
iii) Anonymous questionnaires _ (see vm e.g. after 
introduced at strategic points in the course, 
induction or assignments 
iv) An open forum 


(v) Combinations of (i)-(iv) 


tt is 
Whatever the methods of dialogue ` oh he 
important that team members feel able to LE e college 
Onestly and openly without any poe ded. The course 
management, who should therefore be exc si course team 
tutor must lead both staff student an hich ensures 
discussions in a structured positive manner e wel have a 
Constructive analysis, however managernen Without this 
Vital role in monitoring inputs and Pill is prone to 
unction the quality and enthusiasm of ay a is for heads 
iminish. The Procedure adopted at Park La formance for 
to agree with course tutors the areas of e supplement 
valuation each term. Where necessary Se re bald 
is with a short paper to the course team Eompletion o 
Management Statistics such as course vious years OF 
Progression rates and a comparison with pre ds must also 
targets, Having provided an agreed input Lage the course 
ensure that there is an output to be forwal Ketten report 
committee. This would normally consist of sidered response 
“Om the course tutor incorporating the cons to the area 
of the course team and staff/student group er formance 
under consideration and the relevant P f 
Indicators, ‘ irst cycle © 
Areas of performance analysed during the first cy 
Course evaluation have included: 


(ii) Progression and integrity 

(ii) tudent Satisfaction 

(iy) Xamination results Se 

(v) rojected v. actual enrolmen 
alidity of assessment 
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Obviously the implementation described above is one 
that was deemed appropriate to a particular college at a 
particular point in its evolution. It attempts to incorporate 
evaluation by objectives using indicators, with the use of 
experts and the potential for greater interactive 
understanding. It involves course teams in an analysis of the 
learning situation and dialogue with management and clients 
as to how objectives are met. The point of contact with both 
primary and secondary clients will be influenced by the 
balance of courses and the present state of college 
development. Academic courses such as A levels require 
representation from higher education as the major consumer 
at the course committee level. Similarly, performing arts 
students may well require a completely different vehicle for 
staff/student dialogue than a language support group. It is 
up to each college to implement the appropriate strategies 
for their clients. Likewise the move to frank and purposeful 
systematic evaluation will be easier for the institution 
which has a democratic managerial style, used to open 
forum and the encouragement of initiative. Dictatorships, 
on the other hand, will engender greater suspicion! 


BENEFITS 


It is too soon as yet to fully quantify the benefits that will 
accrue at Park Lane as a result of course evaluation. 
However I believe it is possible to look forward to a number 
of developments that should aid both the teaching staff and 
the institution as a whole. 

The management of further education, as with any 
public servant, involves a moral responsibility to use public 
money in an effective and efficient manner. There are, 
however, other more tangible benefits. 

(i) An institution which adapts its management 
systems to enhance self-awareness will in the long term 
becorne a healthier organization, better placed to discharge 
its responsibilities 

(ii) The refinement of management information 
necessary for course evaluation will provide invaluable data 
on a whole variety of areas vital to the college. No longer 
should outside organizations be able to make spurious 
accusations or surprise us, since performance indicators will 
be on hand having been subjected to scrutiny with clients 
and brought within the planning and decision-making process 
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of the college 

(iii) Evaluation illustrates both areas of weakness and 
excellence and offers the opportunity to learn from them 

(iv) It is also a visible demonstration both to ourselves 
and to interested bodies of the importance the college 
attaches to quality and efficiency 

(v) Furthermore it affords an excellent opportunity 
to forge stronger links with employers, the importance of 
which will continue to grow as the further requirements of 
the Education Bill, work-related NAFE and RVQ become 
apparent. 


It is easy to underestimate the dependence we have on 
our local employers. At my own institution the requirements 
are many: 


(i) Work experience placement 
(ii) Students for part-time classes 
(iii) Assessment of competence 
(iv) Provision of up-to-date materials 
(v) Guest lecturers 

(vi) Part-time evening lecturers 
(vii) Employment at course end 
(viii)Market research 

(ix) College governing body 

(x) Advisory boards 

(xi) Course evaluation 


The fulfilment of these requirements by busy individuals 
requires a great deal of effort and commitment to ma 
standards and efficiency of the college. It is only throug! 
Course evaluation that we make employers part of this 
Process and aware of our own integrity. ; 

For staff the process should provide a — 
understanding of student needs, the appropriateness ei 
teaching materials, student progression and a number io 
other variables pertinent to the learning situation. is 
understanding and the involvement of students within course 
evaluation should clarify learning objectives and strategies 
and improve the motivation and qualification rates o the 
students. 

Just as education can 
Problems of our society so 
Completely compensate for problem 
resourcing. The road ahead is rocky an 


never be a panacea for the 
too course evaluation cannot 
s such as inadequate 
d the destination 
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uncertain, yet the need for further education has never been 
so real. It is only by dialogue, co-operation and constant 
reappraisal that we can hope to meet the needs of the many 
people who are looking to us for support and guidance. 
Education must once again make its thoughts heard in 
various arenas but our own house must be in order before we 
pull down the walls of Jericho, Whitehall, or anywhere else. 
Course evaluation is a visible and positive indication that 
this is occurring. 


CONCLUSION 


Evaluation is an essentially democratic and professional 
process which should be encouraged and welcomed by the 
teaching profession. Effective evaluation is a function of 
the college ethos as much as specific evaluation structures. 
The model advocated reflects the perceived 
accountability of staff as reported in A Fragmented View. 
(9) It provides a structure around Ghich dlalegue sith 
working colleagues as well as primary and secondary clients 
can be undertaken in a constructive manner. The focal point 
of this system is the course Team which processes 
Management statistics and student feedback into a report 


which is considered by the course committee. 
Implementation requires: 


(i) Heads to identify teams of staff responsible for the 
delivery of courses 

(ii) A course tutor or director to be designated where one 
does not already exist 

(iii) Team meetings to be timetabled 

(iv) Course teams to have discretion to adopt the model of 
self awareness and student dialogue most appropriate to 
the course in question 

(v) Staff development to be undertaken prior to, or parallel 
with, the timetable for implementation, and 

(vi) College management information systems to provide 
accurate, valid information on a range of indicators 
such as recruitment, retention, student destinations, 
examination results and unit costs. 


The perceived accountability of staff to students and 
employers rather than their own internal line management, 
together with the obvious importance the government 
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attach to responsiveness to the local business community, 
legislate that the course committee should involve 
employers as well as college management. Our integrity 
requires that we provide skills which meet genuine needs 
and hence guarantee successful progression rates. Left to 
their own devices, however, a dialogue of employers, 
students, and lecturers may well devise strategies for 
courses which guarantee excellence at unacceptable costs. 
In the utilization of scarce resources it is impossible to 
divorce quality from economic realities. The plain truth is 
that quality is expected but only at a certain price. In this 
climate college and LEA management must introduce 
efficiency into the evaluation dialogue. Managing Colleges 
Efficiently (1987, p. 41), has outlined a number of 
performance indicators which should be in common use In 
colleges by 1992. Work-related NAFE too is gradually 
making greater demands on efficiency in further education. 
To allay staff fears of evaluation being used as a back: 
door method of appraisal it is important that the integrity 
of staff/student and course team meetings is maintained. 
Consequently senior managers should not attend these 
meetings. Managers will need however to negotiate with 
Course tutors areas for discussion at course committees and 
Provide relevant statistical analysis including comparative 
information. f ! 
The course committee receives at each meeting an 1n- 
depth evaluation of one or more courses based on 
management information, the perception of the course team 
and student feedback. For vocational courses this executive 
Committee should include students, staff, management, and 
employers. Academic courses would also involve 
representatives of higher education. , i 
Where employers have the time, commitment, an 
expertise to contribute to the evaluation process, their 
Contribution can be invaluable. More often, however, they 
are busy people who are slightly bemused by the constant 
changes of the education world. Quite apart from course 
evaluation, we require more and more of their time z 
governors, providers of planned work experience ane 
assessors of competence. Colleges must work to court wo 
educate local employers to play an active role in all areas o 
College work. Employers have begun to wake up to our 
existence and initiatives such as Pickup have helped Bs 
develop the possibility of increased co-operation. We, = 
Cur part, must convince ourselves and the intereste 
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outsider of the importance attached by the service to the 
maintenance and furthering of standards. 
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APPENDIX 4.1: PARK LANE COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION: 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 

YEAR END REVIEW 


Name Length in post: 
Salary grade: Academic year: 
DUTIES 


l List in order of importance the three main duties 
(a) expected of you in your present position 

a 

(b) 

(c) 


2 List any other duties involved in your work. 


3 Is there any area of your work you would like to devote 
more time to? If so state reasons. 


4 Is there any area of your work you would like to spend 
less time on? If so please state reasons. 


jon and commitment 


? Please outline any 
the last 


5 How would you rate your motivat 
to your duties at the present time 
factors which have affected these over 
academic year. 


hat could significantly 


6 Is there any single initiative t 2 
job satisfaction? 


improve performance or enhance 
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dei 
Di 
(3) 


UU) 
(8) 


(P) 
(2) 


y ~ RESIS geg 


9 What is the most pressing need sot 
training/development for you over the next 12 months? 
10 Duties agreed? (Please comment if additions/subtract- 
ions from | and 2) 
1l Actions agreed? 
6 months 
12 months 
Comments 
Signed: Position: Date: 
Signed: Position: Date: 
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APPENDIX 4.2: PARK LANE COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION: MID-YEAR STUDENT EVALUATION OF 
BTEC FIRST AWARDS 


Please complete by giving information and/or ticking boxes 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


ac? 


(b) 
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INDUCTION: TWO WEEKS 


What did you enjoy most about this? (e.g. finding 
information outside college, working with others) 


Did you think it was a good way to get to know: 


Staff ees? 
Your way around college E 
Other students ca 


Information about the course [7] 


Which part(s) of the induction would you like to see 
changed or improved? (e.g. did you have enough 
time/information/instruction for the assignments) 


If you think changes or improvements could be made 
could you make suggestions about where? 


CORE STUDIES 


Do you feel that enough time is spent on explaining the 
skill statements and how you achieve them? 


Do you feel that the core themes (money, technology, 
and change) are stressed enough? (e.g. are they 
identified within the assignment or during core time?) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(c) 


(d) 


When completing assignments, are you given enough 
guidance from tutors? Enough time? 


Which part(s) of the core studies would you like to see 
changed or improved? 


If you think changes or improvements could be made, 


could you make suggestions as to where? 
\ 


What do you most enjoy about the core studies? 


OPTION UNITS 


y did you get? 


(i) Of the choices you made how man 
e None CIJ 


All 
Some (give no.) CI 


(ii) Did you get your first choice? ` ; Yes/No 
(iii) Was adequate explanation given if you didn't get 


; ice? 
your first choice? Yes/No 


your option choices? 


i isfi ith 
(i) Are you satisfied wi Gett 


(ii) If no, have you talked to anyone about it, e.g. 


D 
your tutor: Yes/No 


s E 
What do you most enjoy about these units? 


ce/information given as to how the 


Is enough guidan 
Zo h the core studies? 


options 'fit-in' wit Yes/No 
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(g) 


(h) 


(b) 


(c) 
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Which part(s) of these units would you like to see 
changed/improved? 


Are you given enough/too little time to complete the 
assignment? 


Are the instructions clear and given at the correct 
time? 


Any comments on this part of the course? 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


Were you satisfied with your placement? Yes/No 
If no, please comment. 


If required, were you given enough support/guidance 
from college when on placement? 


Yes/No 
If no, please comment 


Was your placement suitable for the course/your needs? 


Yes/No 
If no to either section, please comment 


Did you enjoy the work experience unit of the course? 


Yes/No 
Please explain your answer 


(e) Did the work experience come at the right time? 
Yes/No 


If no, when should it occur? 


5 REVIEWING, COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE 


(a) (i) ‘Do you feel that you are receiving enough 
guidance from your tutors? 


Yes/No 


In relation to the assignment work 
Yes/No 


In relation to personal problems 
(ii) Are you aware of the counselling service in 

college? 
Yes/No 


(b) Do you feel that one-to-one tutorials would be of 
benefit to review for example, your course work, 
possible help you may need, career guidance? 


6 PROGRESSION 


If you have an opinion, please state what you would like 


to do next year 


(a) B/TEC National CI ich? 
(b) RSA course ee 
(c) YTS CI ich? 
(d) Other college course Co ——— 


(e) Empl ET 
ployment 
(f) Other Wher 


9 ADDITIONAL 


s in the college that you would 


(a) A ere 
re there any facilitie d for the benefit of 


like to see improved or introduce 
students? 


(b) Where did you find out about the course? 
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APPENDIX 4.3: 


BTEC FIRST AWARD: ASSIGNMENT EVALUATION SHEET 


Assignment no: Title: 
Name: Group: 


l 


TOMMOOO>Y 


r 
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What was the main purpose of the assignment? 


How long did it take to complete? 


Give examples of the activities in which you practised 
the skills listed during this assignment. 


Skills Activities 


Organizing and learning 

Working with others 
Communications 

Information gathering 

Using information technology 
Identifying and tackling problems 
Numeracy 

Design and visual discrimination 


Which skills do you need to practise? 


What have you learned, by completing the assignment, 
about the themes of the BTEC first award? 


Money 
Technology 


Change 


How did you feel when you were doing this assignment? 
Tick one or more of the boxes 


This is easy E J This is boring C J 
This is interesting C J This is useful C J 


This is difficult C J This is pointless © J 
Other 


How do you feel now you have completed it? 


What do you think you have learned from doing the 
assignment? 


Which part(s) did you find most difficult? 


How do you rate the way you presented the assignment? 


Clearly and neatly 

Most of it looks neat and presentable 
Could be better 

Poor, untidy presentation 


How might the assignment be improved? 
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Chapter Five 
THE REVEW OF VOCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Vince Hall 


Vocational education and training in England and Wales has 
relied on three components for its delivery. First the 
standards of the vocational education and training have been 
set by employer or professional bodies for particular 
industries or occupations. Second, the education and training 
has been mainly completed away from the place of work and 
usually in a college of further education. Finally, the third 
element, which is the main concern of this chapter, is the 
testing of the standards of the skills and knowledge, that is 
normally arranged under the auspices of the vocational 
examining and validating bodies, including the various 
professional associations. 

As one might expect, the three components of 
vocational education and training are not totally 
independent and alterations to one element will obviously 
affect the other two in some way. For example, the 
teaching and testing of vocational studies is crucial to the 
history of the development of the further education system 
in Great Britain. In the past when individuals have decided 
to improve themselves through education and training, 
vocational qualifications acted as the seal of approval at the 
end of the course of study. It demonstrated to employers 
and providers of more advanced education and training that 
the experience and skills gained by the trainee were of the 
right standard and quality. The further education colleges 
grew in parallel with the growth of systematic vocational 
education and training. The long-standing popularity of this 
system is shown in the length of time the major vocational 
examining and validating bodies, such as the City and Guilds 
of London Institute (CGLI) and the Royal Society of Arts 
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Examining Board (RSA), have flourished. 

During the 1980s, the Conservative Government has 
Promoted a re-examination of all three of these elements of 
vocational education and training (VET). The reader will 
know that, unlike many of the other Northern European 
Countries, the British system of vocational education and 
training has usually evolved without recourse to the law to 
underpin it through Acts of Parliament. Instead White 
Papers and government enquiries have shown the way. This 
mode of operation was used to review the three parts of the 
VET system. The actual reviews were of the role of 
industrial training boards, the efficiency and effectiveness 
of colleges of further education, and the future of 
vocational qualifications. This chapter examines the process 
of restructuring vocational qualifications and, in particular, 
is focused on the work of the government-sponsored Review 
of Vocational Qualifications (RVQ), (1) and the impact of 
the consequent White Paper, but will obviously also say 
something about the other parts of the system. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Any living system involving people is always partly shaped 
by history. This is especially true of vocational 
qualifications. While the school sector of education has been 
defined by a series of major Acts of Parliament which go 
back to the nineteenth century, the further education sector 
and the vocational education and training system have 
largely evolved without much parliamentary guidance. The 
history of education has been concerned with the extension 
of compulsory schooling for the lower classes outside a 
Privileged elite who have always been able to buy education 
for their sons and daughters. The history of training has 
been mainly a history of craft apprenticeship, around which 
centred debates about the length of time served, the quality 
of the training given and the future numbers needed. 
The history of training can be traced back to the Middle 
Ages when the guilds promoted apprenticeships from as far 
back as the twelfth century until the Statute of Artificers in 
1563. This date marked the start of statutory 
apprenticeships which flourished until 1814, when voluntary 
systems were introduced after major pressure from 
manufacturers. It was only a hundred and fifty years later 
with the introduction of industrial training boards under the 
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umbrella of the 1964 Industrial Training Act (2) that the 
free-for-all was ended, although within twenty years most 
boards had lost their statutory basis. The idea of a body to 
regulate training and set standards, encompassed first in the 
medieval guild systems and then later in the industrial 
training boards, is one important strand in vocational 
education and training that will recur in the discussion of 
RVQ. Similarly the tension between the national training 
needs of the country as perceived by government and the 
short-term view taken by many employers is manifested on 
several occasions as the state has oscillated between 
intervention and deregulation. 

The major growth in training stemmed from 
industrialization in the late eighteenth century. The 
intellectual climate of self-help engendered by the 
Industrial Revolution led to the development of evening 
classes from the 1770s. The growth of these classes resulted 
in the formation of the Mechanics' Institutes, the first of 
which was formally constituted in Edinburgh in 1821. By 
1851, there were 610 institutes with a membership of over 
600,000 people. (3) These institutes formed the nucleus later 
on of many of the colleges of further education - another 
important strand to the vocational educational and training 
system. 

In order to try to set common standards for the people 
following vocational courses of study, examining and 
validating bodies were created at both national and local 
level. Nationally, the first major body of note was the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in Great Britain, better known later as the RSA, 
which began mounting vocational examinations in 1854. As a 
result of a decision of the London Livery Companies in 1877 
to draw up a national scheme for technical instruction, the 
City and Guilds of London Institute took over responsibility 
for technical examinations from the RSA in 1879. It is 
worthwhile noting that even in the second half of the last 
century, it was concern in one of the reports of the 
Devonshire Committee (4) with the rapid technological 
developments in other countries that prompted the Livery 
Companies to act. This theme of looking for an improved 
international competitiveness through enhanced vocational 
education and training constantly recurs over the following 
century. ; 

Alongside the growth of national examining bodies, 
regional examining grew in the Midlands, North, and Wales 
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to satisfy more local needs. A number of these bodies, which 
are currently linked to CGLI, operate alongside Regional 
Advisory Councils for Further and Higher Education. Besides 
these long-established national and regional bodies there are 
a large range of specialist bodies, including the professional 
associations, which conduct examinations in their particular 
field. More recently the reform of  technician-level 
education advocated by the Haslegrave Report (5) in 1969, 
led to the formation of separate Technician and Business 
Education Councils in 1973 and 1974 respectively. These two 
bodies were merged in 1984 to form the Business and 
Technician Education Council (BTEC), which relies on 
validation of centres rather than external examining. They 
all form a further part of the intricate and complex strands 
of VET in England and Wales. 

Vocational education and training can thus be seen as a 
heterogeneous system based on a variety of industrial 
Standard-setting bodies, a range of examining and validating 
bodies and a whole series of further education institutions. 
Each strand of the VET system has a rich history and has 
gained a lot of respect in various industrial and commercial 
Sectors but the strands are not interwoven so that they can 
be readily understood as part of a national, coherent system. 
The outline above is only a brief background review of the 
complexity of the vocational education and training system 
but the reader will begin to see why the government in the 
1980s wanted simplification and clarification. It is worth 
looking in more detail at two of the different strands of the 
VET system as they affect the young adult, before moving 
on to the RVQ proposals for vocational assessment and the 


later follow-up action. 


STANDARD SETTING BODIES 


In the Middle Ages in England (or in West Germany today) it 
was considered the norm for young adults to be attached to 
employers as trainees and for their training to be laid down 
by groups of employers, usually linked together through the 
Build system. This could be interpreted as a form of 
apprenticeship which was carried out to occupational 
Standards defined by the employer group. This form of 
training broke down to a large extent with the Industrial 
Revolution and a typical British laissez-faire system 
evolved. 
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It was not until the late 1950s that the government felt 
the need to intervene in employer-based training for two 
reasons which now seem rather strange to us in the 1980s: 
the so-called 'post-war bulge! which showed an increase of 
50 per cent in fifteen-year olds over a six-year period anda 
reported 183,000 unfilled vacancies in manufacturing 
industries coupled with major shortages at craft level in 
engineering and building trades. A White Paper (6) published 
at the end of 1962 proposed setting up Industrial Training 
Boards (ITBs) which would be given statutory powers. The 
functions of the ITBs were to be financed from a levy of 
firms, out of which they would receive back a grant for 
successfully completed training. In the four years following 
the publication of the subsequent Act of Parliament, the 
Industrial Training Act, in 1964, twenty-eight boards were 
established. 

The ITBs came under pressure almost immediately for a 
wide range of reasons: they were deemed unsuitable for 
small firms; their remits often overlapped; they did not 
cover cross-sector occupations very well; and the levies 
necessary to do a proper job of training were thought to be 
too high to be sustained. However ITBs did structure 
industrial and occupational training and provide a 
mechanism for systematic training to be funded. The young 
people (mainly male) who entered training programmes 
under their auspices knew that the education and training 
they received would be relevant to current and future 
employment. The idea of statutory ITBs was given an almost 
fatal blow after the 1981 Employment and Training Act, 
which reduced the number of boards from 24 to 8. The 
others joined the long list of voluntary (non-statutory) 
organizations co-ordinating training. This contributed to one 
of the major weaknesses of vocational education and 
training analyzed by the Review of Vocational 
Qualifications - the lack of reliable industrial and 
commercial standard-setting bodies across the whole range 
of occupations in Great Britain. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROVISION 


It was only with the advent of the two world wars that the 
needs of the state for survival clearly overrode the niceties 
of the individual employer's wishes. During the Second World 
War for example, the government acquired statutory powers 
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to direct any person, of any age, in Great Britain to 
Perform any service in the United Kingdom which that 
person is capable of performing, at the rate for the job’. (7) 
The main instrument of government training during the war 
was the government training centres, which increased in 
number from 16 to 38, and were used to train over half a 
million people by 1945. Alongside the expansion of the 
training centres was a rapid development of technical 
colleges. The number of workers participating in day release 
to colleges each year had risen from 42,000 at the beginning 
of the war to 150,000 at the end. Furthermore, day release 
to college courses on planned programmes had taken over 
much of what had been done previously on a voluntary basis 
at evening classes. This had a major effect on college 
provision: 


By 1947 there were 680 establishments providing full or 
part-time courses, nearly twice as many as in 1938; the 
number of full-time students had risen from 13,727 to 
31,512; the number of part-time students had risen to 


177,975 from 51,176. (8) 


The expansion in colleges did not go into reverse in the 
1950s as it did in government training centres; over 400,000 
employees were being released for part-time training during 


the day by 1957. 


The technical colleges represent a tradition and system 
of education, perhaps unique, and certainly not to be 
found either in the United States of America or most 
countries on the Continent of Europe, whereby young 
people entering industry at the age of 15 or 16 have 
been able to continue their education concurrently with 
the discipline and experience of work, by part-time 
study in a great variety of different courses, both day 


and evening. (9) 


In 1958 the Carr Committee rejected the idea of investing 
In continental-style apprentice training centres as being 
inappropriate. Instead it was felt that resources should be 
applied to that part of the education and training system 
already under government control - the technical colleges. 


lations that have already 


We should build upon found d 
t to construct something 


been laid rather than attemp 
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entirely new. We consider that, as a general principle 
for the future, the existing division of responsibility 
between Government and industry for the education and 
training of apprentices should be maintained. The 
efforts of Government should be directed to the 
expansion and improvement of the facilities for 
technical education, while the responsibility for the 
industrial training of apprentices should rest firmly 
with industry. (10) 


The concentration on apprenticeships masked two major 
factors which were to become much more prominent in the 
1980s. The first factor was the relative lack of training for 
those who were classed as semi-skilled or unskilled and the 
second was the severe sexual imbalance of the groups 
receiving training. This was pointed out as early as 1961 in a 
government White Paper, (11) which discussed courses for 
operatives: 


This is an area of technical education in which there is 
a great scope for expansion. Ministry of Labour figures 
show that only about 34 per cent of boys and about 7 
per cent of girls leaving school enter apprenticeships or 
learnerships in skilled occupations. Most of the 
remainder go into occupations in which there is as yet 
no provision for day release to attend technical colleges 
and often none for systematic training in industry ... 
the dividing line between the traditional craft 
occupations and some 'semi-skilled' occupations is 
blurred in many industries, largely as a result of 
changes in technical processes. 


This imbalance in provision began to improve with the 
introduction of government schemes for the young person 
after the creation of the MSC in 1974. First, Unified 
Vocational Preparation (UVP) for the employed, followed by 
schemes largely for the unemployed such as YOPs and one- 
year YTS, changed the balance considerably. Another effect 
of these schemes was to bring in private training 
organizations in greater numbers to run the schemes. In the 
meantime colleges had considerably broadened from 
narrower technical colleges into colleges of further 
education, providing a wide range of full-time academic and 
vocational courses as well as the traditional day release, 
which was declining during this period. This process of 
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broadening a college's appeal right across the age and ability 
bands reached its logical consequence with the 
establishment of the first tertiary colleges, whose numbers 
were to grow rapidly in the 1980s. 


SETTING THE SCENE IN THE 1980s 


The 1980s were no different than previous decades in that 
concern was being expressed about the lack of 
competitiveness of the UK economy. The need to improve 
standards of vocational education and training to the levels 
of competitor countries was raised first by the MSC, which 
Persuaded government to adopt its ideas. In their joint 
documents, sharing the title A New Training Initiative (NTI), 
(12) they launched three objectives: 


l We must develop skill training including 
apprenticeship in such a way as to enable young 
people entering at different ages and with 
different educational attainments to acquire 
agreed standards of skill appropriate to the jobs 
available and to provide them with a basis for 
progression through further learning. 

2 We must move towards a position where all young 
people under the age of 18 have the opportunity 
either of continuing in full-time education or of 
entering training or a period of planned work 
experience combining work-related training and 
education. : 

3 We must open up widespread opportunities for 
adults, whether employed, unemployed, or 
returning to work, to acquire, increase, or update 
their skills and knowledge during the course of 


their working lives. (13) 


The initiatives have met with mixed success, (14) even 
though at the time they received a great deal of support, 
but their publication did open a major debate on the 
effectiveness of a training plan for the 1980s. Without 
Covering the whole of the debate on the government's policy 
on education and training, one can argue that those parts of 
the NTI objectives that involved employers and the 
employed have not been noticeably successful but the parts 
involving the non-employed and tax payers' money have been 
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relatively successful, at least in terms of quantity, if not 
always in quality. The most spectacular proposal was under 
objective 2: the launching of a Youth Training Scheme. 

The initial one-year YTS, which lasted for three years 
in its original form, was launched in 1983 as the flagship of 
the MSC schemes with an estimated cost of one billion 
pounds per annum. Its work-based structure of thirty-nine 
weeks in work-related activities and only thirteen weeks 
doing off-the-job training raised the problem of how one 
could offer certification for tasks performed competently 
while working on-the-job rather than for the usual form of 
training away from the workplace. The government's policy 
of concentrating on the last element of objective 2 (a period 
of planned work experience combining work-related training 
and education) rather than the choices of continuing in full- 
time education or in training (presumably with employment) 
distorted the whole debate on the best form of vocational 
qualifications for the young adult. 

A second major influence in the early 1980s was the 
publication of a report called Competence and Competition. 
(15) The report was a survey of the vocational education and 
training systems of three successful competitor economies: 
Japan, the United States, and West Germany. Its conclusions 
pointed to a strong link between investment in vocational 
education and training in the countries studied and their 
superior economic performance. Many of the 
recommendations of Competence and Competition (C&C) 
became part of government thinking and were included in 
the White Paper Education and Training for Young People: 
'the report (C&C) underlines the government's view that 
vocational education and training are not marginal 
activities, but are central to our economic growth and 
prosperity.' (16) 


THE REVIEW OF VOCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The Review of Vocational Qualifications was announced in 
the House of Commons on 21 March 1985. Its terms of 
reference were laid down by the same White Paper, 
Education and Training for Young People, that had endorsed 
the Competence and Competition report. At the time the 
proposal that attracted all the attention in the White Paper 
was the proposed extension of YTS to two years but on 
careful reading it can be seen that the potential of RVQ to 
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affect the whole of the education and training system was 
much greater. 

The White Paper acknowledged the complexity of the 
system for the certification and assessment of vocational 
skills and knowledge. It described the three parts of the 
system as: the educational, validating, and examining 
bodies; the professional examining bodies; other standard 
setting bodies and arrangements for certifying competence 
in vocational skills (such as the ITBs). There was then an 
attempt to explain the continuing strength of and respect 
for vocational qualifications: 'There are many good features 
in present arrangements: credibility and acceptance by 
employers in a number of sectors; the stability of the 
system; a considerable diversity of courses available.’ (17) 

However, a number of weaknesses were counterposed to 
the strengths. These are reproduced in full from Education 
and Training for Young People because they represent the 
Crux of the arguments about the need for change. 


Notwithstanding the provision by some examining and 
certifying bodies of arrangements for testing knowledge 
and skills without prescription of time or learning 
methods, the system as it stands does not generally 
provide adequate opportunity for: 
= individual achievement cer 
part of the system to be recog 
parties or parts of the system; 
z testing of skills and competence as 
knowledge and understanding; A ‘ 
2 recognition of learning achieved outside forma 
education and training situations; 4 
= flexible patterns of attendance and learning. 
In particular, present arrangements need to be 
improved to give greater recognition to the ability to 
apply knowledge and understanding, and to secure 
opportunities for progression. The present system - 
diverse and extensive as it is - is neither comprehensive 
nor coherent. It is well regarded and well used but it is 
not well understood. It is market-oriented but could be 
more responsive and flexible. A system beier 
existing arrangements are better integrated wi elp 


young people and adults. (18) 


tified by one body or 
nized by other 


well as 


the criticisms of vocational 
d fundamental. Many 
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staff in colleges shared some of the criticisms of the White 
Paper although a sizeable number were strongly wedded to 
the qualifications in their particular sector. The main 
problem was obviously with the customer, whether primary 
customers such as students, or secondary customers like 
employers or parents. They were the ones that had difficulty 
in seeing their way through the maze of qualifications and 
plotting a career path. 

Most customers of the further education service were 
familiar with the major examining bodies like CGLI, BTEC 
or RSA. However, since CGLI's main qualifications were 
based on levels from Part 1 up to Licentiate, BTEC ranged 
from First to Higher National Level, and RSA single 
subjects were organized in Stages |, 2 and 3, then the actual 
levels across examining and validating bodies were 
confusing. Similarly, the difference between (a) an 
examining body, (b) a validating body, and (c) an examining 
and validating body, had no real meaning to most students 
although the staff teaching the courses usually felt strongly 
about the merits and demerits of the different systems. 

In its remit to the RVQ the government had given some 
strong clues as to its thinking on various aspects of 
vocational qualifications. Again it was the White Paper that 
outlined the essentials. 


To recommend a structure of vocational qualifications 

which: 

- is relevant to the needs of people with a wide 
range of abilities 

- is comprehensible to users 

- is easy of access 

- recognizes competence and capability in the 
application of knowledge and skill 

- provides opportunities for progression, including 
Progression to higher education and professional 
qualifications 

- allows for the certification of education, training 
and work experience within an_ integrated 
programme 

and to design a timetabled programme to achieve this 

which has the support of employers, examining and 

validating bodies and others concerned. (19) 


The RVQ working group under the chairmanship of Mr H.G. 
(Oscar) De Ville had been put on a very tight timetable to 
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achieve the government's aims. From its first meeting in 
April 1985 it was expected to produce its final report within 
a year and to make some very early recommendations on 
YTS in its first few months of work. This hectic style of 
problem solving arose directly from the then Secretary of 
State for Employment, David Young, who had been a 
previous chairrnan of the MSC. His department gave the 
lead throughout, via the MSC, and the Department of 
Education and Science was only a minor partner in the 
Operation. The chief officer of the working group was 
George Tolley, who had recently worked in several branches 
of the MSC after his retirement as Director of Sheffield 
Polytechnic. 


THE PROBLEM OF PARALLEL GROUPS 


It will be recalled that the review had been asked to 
concentrate initially on improving the structure of 
qualifications to meet the needs of the extended Youth 
Training Scheme. As part of its early work, the working 
group had tried to obtain clear information on the 
objectives, structure, and costs of English and Welsh 
Vocational qualifications, which did not prove all that easy a 
task given the enormous breadth of the vocational education 
and training system. The group had also attempted to 
establish objectives for a coherent system of vocational 
qualifications, but, unfortunately, the need to be concerned 
initially with YTS meant a separating out of this WE 
employment and training scheme from the rest of the ve? 
system. Because the RVQ and two-year YTS (YTS2) ha 
been announced at the same time, it was unavoidable that 
the MSC work on extending YTS from a one-year scheme to 
a two-year traineeship (now including the right to a E 
vocational qualification) was still ongoing during the initia 
meetings of RVQ. R 
The RVQ La was briefed at its early meetings by 105 
MSC on their progress in developing YTS2. The fina ae 
report was ready by June 1985 having been Pee eg 
Breat speed by the Working Group on Training O on oe 
and Content, chaired by Peter Reay- (20) Since } SS 
Clearly the government's wish that YTS2 should be the mao 
route to education and training for eae ie? 
leavers, there were implications for part of the RVQ e ée 
Namely the attempt to give coherence In qualificatio 
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14-18-year-olds in schemes like the Technical and 
Vocational Education Initiative (TVEI). Even if it had wanted 
to, it was well outside the working group's remit to 
comment on the fact that one arm of the MSC (the TVEI 
unit) was wanting a major expansion of school and college- 
based pre-vocational and vocational full-time courses, while 
another (training division) was ushering in a work-based 
form of training programme reliant largely on private 
Approved Training Organizations, with only the possibility 
of some off-the-job training at a college. Even at that early 
stage, it was clear that many young people would drop out 
of TVEI at 16 to take advantage of the guaranteed financial 
allowance of YTS2. 

A further complication was caused by the setting up of 
yet another group which would work in parallel with RVQ. 
The White Paper Better Schools (21) announced the intention 
to set up a working party to Took at pre-vocational courses 
for the under sixteens. This was established in April 1985 by 
the DES and the Secondary Examinations Council (SEC) 
under the chairmanship of R.S. Johnson, the Leeds Chief 
Education Officer. The Secretary of State for Education had 
welcomed the desire of BTEC and CGLI to play a part in 
improving the curriculum and opportunities available to 
pupils aged 14 and above, but he considered it essential that 
all courses offered to the 14-16 age group should be 
subjected to the policies and practices appropriate for the 
education of pupils of statutory school age. To this end he 
asked that the SEC should monitor all examination courses 
offered to the 14-16 age group. (22) 

These conflicting schemes for the 14-18 age group 
represented differing philosophies between the Department 
of Employment and the MSC on the one hand as opposed to 
the Department of Education and the SEC on the other. The 
eventual outcome was that when the National Council for 
Vocational Qualifications was established, as a result of an 
RVQ recommendation, its remit only covered post-16 
vocational qualifications, while the SEC was responsibile for 
pre-vocational courses before the age of 16, despite the fact 
that these courses would be administered by the main 
vocational examining and validating bodies, BTEC, CGLI, 
and RSA. (23) 
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RVQ AND YTS2 


The new YTS was based on outcomes rather than 
consideration of the processes involved. The scheme aimed 
to provide four outcomes: 


(i) Competence in a job and/or range of occupational skills 

(ii) Competence ina range of transferable core skills 

(iii) Ability to transfer skills and knowledge to new 
situations 

(iv) Personal effectiveness 


The outcomes would lead to a qualification demonstrating 
occupational competence or credit towards such a 
qualification. The Approved Training Organizations (ATOs) 
would be responsible for organizing the testing of the young 
people and their certification or accreditation. To facilitate 
this, a record of achievement would be kept throughout the 
two-year scheme. j 

The original YTS scheme had relied on the idea Gs 
network of managing agents to deliver the programme. E 
experience was to be built upon with the introduction of the 
new Approved Training Organization as mentioned above. Ve 
secure approval for ATO status, any organization wou 
have to satisfy criteria laid down by the MSC Cen? 
Organizational strength, training capability and me 
stability. The ATOs would be inspected probably once every 
five years by a new Training Standards Advisory ae g 

This decision to rely on training organizations ra re 
than colleges was in sharp contrast to the decision in : 
late 1950s to cope with the expansion in people wanting a 
obtain VET qualifications by expanding college provision. 
reflected the desire of a Conservative government to Ee 
away from public sector services to forms of Ee 
delivery. Only a small proportion of colleges E Sg 
chance to apply for ATO status. In sharp contra a s 
government had said that college courses were t A 
Subjected to detailed scrutiny by the MSC. The Ce 
Was to be given part of the rate support gran die 
given to LEAs for operating their colleges: Te SH SC? 
of this money through the MSC was to give a Need ye 
for effecting government decisions on e S ee 
effectiveness in colleges of further educa ss Oe CS 
changes, which emanated from the White Paper ee 
Jobs, (24) led to the so-called work-related non-a 
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further education plans and programmes. However any 
discussion of this initiative would be outside of the scope of 
this chapter. 

When the interim RVQ report was issued in September 
1985, it contained a number of recommendations for 
improving certification in YTS2, which was to start in April 
of the following year. One main area of concern was in 
getting the right certification bodies to provide 
qualifications so that they would be easily recognized by 
companies. The MSC had accepted that the new YTS should 
be based on standards of competence acceptable to industry 
bodies and specified for all common occupational activities. 
To this end, the working group called for the identification 
of a limited number of bodies which had the potential to 
provide YTS certification. The criteria for selection would 
be that they could satisfy the MSC that they can: 


(i) Demonstrate that they are competent to award a 
recognized vocational qualification 

(ii) Ensure that YTS assessment and certification are 
established within a wider framework of 
vocational qualifications 

Gii) Demonstrate satisfactory arrangements for 
involving relevant industry bodies and relevant 
educational examining bodies 

(iv) Ensure that standards of occupational competence 
are recognized by industry 

(v) Contribute to securing comprehensive coverage of 
all YTS schemes 

(vi) Demonstrate willingness to co-operate 
constructively with other designated bodies in 
securing recognition and progression for YTS 
trainees! achievements and in sharing in necessary 
development work. (25) 


As YTS2 was to cover all abilities and all employment 
sectors, it was clear to the RVQ working group that the 
examining and validating bodies would need to extend 
certification to a  wider-ability range since most 
qualifications were clustered at or above craft level. 
Similarly all occupational areas would need to have 4 
coherent certification system for education and training. It 
was generally assumed that it was only the major examining 
and validating bodies that had the experience and resources 
to complete the work. More problematic was the kind of 
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gi required to set up and monitor the new system 
tpl Te a number of options, the RVQ group 
ae daten ed the establishment of a consortium of 
E which would not preclude the possible 
qualifications at e eee ere ee EE 
BE ee accepted the proposals and a YTS 
EC Cé board was set up in April 1986. The board was 
ween e from the MSC, but accountable to it, and its 
REN ership comprised a senior official from BTEC, CGLI, 
Ger the Scottish Vocational Education Council 
a i ni ) together with an industry member nominated by 
Ea O y The YTS certification board had a life of two 
et it was subsumed by the Accreditation Advisory 
Gualiti ee of the National Council for Vocational 
ës cations. During its two-year period of operation a 
vie number of qualifications were approved to cover the 
trainees across different sectors. 


THE RVQ INTERIM REPORT 


on YTS2, the interim 
which had been sent out 
1985. For example, the 
definition of a 
in a rather stilted 
al education and 
on, a vocational 


East from the recommendations 
mee covered several other issues, 
ge onsultation in the autumn of 
et actually attempted a working 
style Ke qualification. Although written 
Së gave the flavour of vocation 
quale In the working group's opini e 
bca ication should be: 'a statement, issued by a recognized 
rel of competence possessed by an individual directly 
pro nt to work and intended to facilitate entry into and/or 
gression in employment, further education, or training’. 

dë addition to the working definition, the group set out 
under Ives for the new vocational qualifications system 
credibili five headings: comprehensibility, relevance, 
beten ity, accessibility, and cost-effectiveness. These 
Spee all met with general support but there was some 
tő E about the last one, which had been inserted largely 
e ay any fears of Cabinet ministers about the possible 
osts involved. 

n the subject of a 


A further area for consultation was © c 
had looked at various 


time the examining 
nd the Certificate of 


m 
GE structure. The RVQ group 
ae For example, at that 
rds for both GCE Ordinary level al 
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Secondary Education were being reformed into five new 
GCSE examining consortia offering competency-based 
examinations for twenty major subjects within nationally 
agreed criteria. The examining system was to be controlled 
by the Secondary Examinations Council at national level. 
This did not offer a suitable model for further education 
since most major FE examining and validating bodies only 
competed at the margins, and not directly for every subject 
as in the GCSE system. Another possible solution explored 
was the formation of joint examining board arrangements 
like those for CPVE (the Joint Board Unit) and for YTS (the 
Youth Training Board) but these voluntary combinations 
were not thought to be powerful enough to effect the 
reform of all vocational qualifications. Probably the most 
relevant model at the time was the one established under 
the Action Plan proposals in Scotland. One central 
certification council, SCOTVEC, was offering a single 
Scottish National Certificate based on forty-hour modules 
of teacher-assessed vocational skills. The scherne covered 
schools, colleges, and industry and could encompass both 
CPVE and YTS. The major doubt that members of the RVQ 
working group had about the Scottish system was 
uncertainty about what the various groupings of SCOTVEC 
modules actually represented in terms of work-related 
competency: it was also thought that the Scottish system 
involving only one examining body was not achievable in 
England and Wales, and some went further in disliking the 
whole idea of one monopoly examining body. In the end none 
of the current examining structures was thought to provide 
a total model solution although each had some aspect that 
was worthy of note. The use of modules (or units) from 
Scotland and the definition of national levels from the 
academic route of O level, A level, and degree was seen as a 
possible way forward. 

The RVQ alternatives for an improved structure 
suggested in the interim report offered four choices. The 
first merely offered a rationalization of the existing system 
by classifying and linking existing qualifications in both 
education and training and identifying gaps and non-standard 
offerings. The second choice called for a possible 
modularization of existing qualifications by reclassifying 
and relinking them. The third option was to put all 
qualifications into a framework involving a limited number 
of levels of achievement. The last choice offered a totally 
new structure, perhaps based on a modular approach, with 
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levels of achievement. 

The RVQ group thought that whichever of the proposed 
changes to the existing structures met with approval, 
machinery must be established to undertake more detailed 
analysis of existing qualifications, draw up a comprehensive 
blueprint for an improved structure, introduce it, and be 
held accountable for it. The possibilities suggested for a 
central agency to enforce the changes were a government 
department or agency, one or more standard setting bodies, 
or an appropriately constituted national body with public 
accountability. Section 3 of the interim report discussed the 
relative merits of each of these options and whether 
voluntary agreement, financial incentive/penalty, _ or 
statutory powers was the best way to get quick change. The 
outcomes of the consultation are described below. 


FIRMING UP THE OPTIONS 


The RVQ working group continued its work from September 
1985, after the publication of its interim report, until April 
1986, when the final report was completed. The printed 
report appeared in early May after it had been sent to 
government for approval. This approval was forthcoming in 
record time as part of a White Paper Workin Together 
Education and Training (26) issued in July 1986, less than 
three months after the RVQ report had appeared. Many 
Commentators were surprised that the government had given 
detailed support for virtually all the forty-three be 
recommendations over nine pages of the White Paper. 
Major achievement indeed for the working group! However 
this success had been achieved by constant reference to 
government assessors, who sat as observers at the epee 
&roup, thus ensuring that policy was not being created w ic 
government would find unacceptable. The man 
recommendations are outlined below. IN 

The working definition of a vocational qualifica 
been further refined to include an explanation © 
elements of competency. 


tion had 
f the 


BEES ; nt of 
A vocational qualification is 4 stateme 


competence clearly relevant to work and intended T 
facilitate entry into, or progression in, employ Gen 
further education and training, issued by a sae nce 
body to an individual. This statement of compete 
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should incorporate the assessment of: 


- Skills to specified standards 

- Relevant knowledge and understanding 

= The ability to use skills and to apply knowledge 
and understanding to the performance of relevant 
tasks 


The report recognized that this definition by implication 
would mean a major change in many existing qualifications 
which did not encompass the idea of competence. 

The report stressed the necessity for a sharp focus for 
action to secure effective change and thought that no 
existing body or machinery could provide that focus. The 
consultation had produced overwhelming support for the 
option of a new national body to implement change so the 
RVQ recommended that government should establish a 
National Council for Vocational Qualifications (NCVQ), 
which would report to one Secretary of State only, unlike 
the RVQ group which had reported to three. The overall 
remit of the national council would be to implement, or to 
secure action to implement, a system of vocational 
qualifications that would achieve the objectives of 
comprehensibility, relevance, credibility, accessibility, and 
cost-effectiveness. There followed a series of detailed 
recommendations about the new National Council for 
ee Qualifications, some of which will be mentioned 
ater. 

The RVQ working group was of the opinion that 
vocational qualifications should be brought within a new 
national framework, where they would be eligible for the 
title National Vocational Qualification (NVQ). The new 
National Council should, by a process of accreditation of 
approved bodies, give its seal of approval to those 
qualifications that met with the criteria laid down. The 
framework should be designed to embrace levels of awards 
up to and including the higher levels of professional 
qualifications and the first four levels should cover the 
range of achievements up to and including Higher National 
awards and equivalents, including the appropriate 
examinations of the professional bodies. The RVQ group did 
not make any recommendations above Level 4 because of 
the difficulties of trespassing in areas controlled by the 
higher education institutions and the professional bodies. It 
was decided that this would be too big a task initially and 
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should be left until a later date. 

The only comment about post-level 4 was that level 5 
should reflect competence at professional level, with 
mastery of a range of relevant knowledge and the ability to 
master it at a higher level than level 4. The report argued 
that the problems at this level were largely due to the fact 
that there were about 250 professional bodies involved in 
examining and accrediting qualifications - of which 76 had 
Royal Charters - and that this led to many different 
practices between the professional bodies. Some prescribed 
graduate entry and a period of practice, with or without 
examination; some required attendance at a prescribed 
course, followed by a professional body examination; others 
prescribed only an examination and no attendance at a 
course; some gave membership through experience and 
Nomination. 

The attempts within the RVQ working group to define 
the framework of NVQs had produced a range of opinions 
and it is true to say that the definitions of each level 
outlined in the published report are probably the weakest 
section of the work of RVQ. The descriptions of the four 
levels were given in the report but they have since been 
refined after pilot studies and the latest version, of the 
descriptors presented by the NCVQ in January 1988 as an 
indicative guide, were: 


Level Description of standard 
l Competence in the performance of a range of work 


primarily routine and 


activities which are g 
broad foundation, 


predictable, or provide a 


primarily as a basis for progression. ; 
d Competence in a broader and more demanding 


range of work activities involving greater 
responsibility and autonomy than at level I. i 

D Competence in skilled areas that involve 
performance of a broader range of work activities, 
including many that are complex and non-routine. 
In some areas, supervisory competence may be a 
requirement at this level. 

e Competence in the performance of complex, 
technical, specialized and professional work 
activities including those associated with design, 
planning and problem-solving; normally carrying S 
significant degree of personal accountability. In 
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many areas competence in supervision or manage- 
ment will be a requirement at this level. (27) 


Since the initial priority had been given to YTS, it was 
expected that YTS certification would at first have its own 
high profile but would be later integrated into the 
framework mainly in levels 1 and 2. Given the high priority 
being accorded to the Certificate of Pre-Vocational 
Education (CPVE) at the time by the Department of 
Education and Science (DES), it was felt necessary to point 
out that appropriate combinations of CPVE preparatory 
modules (taken in the final stages of study) might contribute 
to level 1 of an NVQ award and could be an important 
gateway into the NVQ framework. There was great hope for 
the pilots using CPVE within YTS, the so-called alternative 
route, but these pilots were only to last two years and were 
frustrated by the inability of the CPVE and YTS aims to be 
matched in any meaningful way. 

There was agreement in the RVQ working group for the 
new system of qualifications to be based on credit 
recognition. An agreed recommendation (no. 20) in the 
report was that: 'the conditions for the award of the 
National Vocational Qualification, at all levels, should 
provide for cumulative credit, with, at each level, the 
definition of a minimum group of competences required for 
the issue of an award’. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RVQ REPORT 


The above major points from the RVQ report of May 1986 
should give an idea of the methodology and structures 
adopted. The report marked an historical turning point both 
for further education provision in England and Wales and 
also in respect of its certification through vocational 
qualifications. Previous reorganizations of further education 
qualifications (such as the establishment of BEC and TEC in 
the 1970s) had only been partial and had not affected the 
shape of the qualifications system. The RVQ 
recommendations have the potential to rewrite the map of 
further education by reshaping its main product - vocational 
qualifications. , 
One major positive impact will come through the ability 
to offer a coherent product for the first time. At the 
moment many colleges are like shopping malls in that they 
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offer the client a series of products from different outlets 
which tend to be dominated by a handful of major suppliers. 
In future there is the opportunity for the customer to shop 
in one supermarket which has its products in racks arranged 
in occupational groupings and where the name of the 
manufacturer on the wrapper is not the most important 
factor. This is more like the GCE situation where young 
people talk about studying for subjects like economics or 
chemistry at A level and the name of the examining board is 
only of secondary interest. Thus one may hear students in 
the 1990s speak of doing NVQ level 3 engineering rather 
than the relevant City and Guilds course. 

A further advantage is the fact that the government 
and the NCVQ will now actually publicize qualifications and 
will be doing part of the publicity job for providers of 
qualifications. The national pressure on young adults and 
older workers to achieve recognized vocational 
qualifications should have some noticeable effect on 
Participation rates in vocational education but whether this 
increase comes from those who have not taken part before 
or from young adults being drawn away from the academic 
route has yet to be seen. 

One major disadvantage 
that, if it is interpreted too 
organizational problems for co 
who attend on a full-time basis. 
YTS was introduced in 1983 with the offer of a training 
allowance for those who took part, it generated a number of 
waves in colleges. The first wave arose from the 
government decision to stress a ‘training for all strategy 
rather than give equal stress to education and training for 
young people as was done in original government thinking 
outlined in objective 2 of NTI (see the discussion at the 
beginning of this chapter). The second was to attract young 


adults from low-income families towards YTS and away 


from full-time courses, because they only merited relatively 
small local authority discretionary awards by way of incorne 
support. The third wave was the government emphasis on 
Private sector delivery, which meant a move away from 
Colleges as managing agents, after many colleges chad 
organized schemes in the piliot year prior to the official 
Start of YTS. The control of the of f-the-job training thus lay 
with mainly private sector organizations which started to 
retrench on the FE-based training when it became obvious 
that the funding was not sufficient to provide high-quality 


of the report is the probability 
literally, it could lead to major 
lleges and the young adults 
It will be recalled that when 
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college-based courses of thirteen weeks' duration. The 
attempts of colleges to reorganize to try to halt the drift 
away has been well documented recently. (28) 

This movement could have been greatly exacerbated by 
the demographic fall in the target age group but has been 
countered to a greater or lesser extent by the flight of 
students from sixth forms into colleges. However, further 
government moves, which could remove the option of 
unemployment for those leaving school and force 
unemployed young adults onto YTS together with the 
proposed halting of the right to study at college under the 
DHSS twenty-one-hour rule, may destabilize this situation 
again. 

5 The RVQ parallel to the YTS scenario outlined above 
arises from the very same emphasis on work-based 
competency. The vocational full-time courses, such as those 
offered under the BTEC First Award and National Diploma, 
or the pre-vocational CPVE, which have been expanding 
rapidly as an alternative to the academic route, do not 
satisfy the RVQ criteria for an NVQ. One of two things 
could happen: either the course may have to become more 
like YTS with a large part being work-based (and possibly 
run by a managing agent other than a college) or completion 
of the course will only give credits towards an NVQ, which 
may have to be finished later, when the young adult gets a 
relevant job. In either event, it will lead to fragmentation 
and will have to be accompanied by a fundamental college 
review of its delivery and training methods, just like the 
ones which accompanied the introduction of YTS. 

To the young person it may mean a forced choice away 
from staying on in full-time education, unless it is the route 
to a higher education course. The gradual changeover by 
local authorities from a mixed system including sixth forms 
to the provision of all further education via tertiary 
colleges, which offer a coherent post-16 range of 
qualifications within one institutional framework, could be 
halted, not just by the renewed work-based emphasis but 
also by the Education Reform Act 1988. However it is an 
interesting point of conjecture that the move of Lord 
Young, the chief proponent of the 'training for all' approach 
in government, away from the key Department of 
Employment to the Department of Trade and Industry could 
herald a swing back the other way especially as Mr Kenneth 
Baker's Department of Education and Science is now taking 
a much higher profile. In order to give some idea of the 
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trends started by the RVQ report I have briefly outlined 
below some of the developments that it has carried through. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The NCVQ was established in October 1986 with a mandate 
to 'develop policy for the vocational qualifications system as 
a whole, negotiate to achieve the stated objectives from the 
System, and accredit qualifications of bodies offering 
awards within the national framework’. It was allocated an 
Initial budget of £3m but with the target of becoming self- 
sufficient by the end of the decade and income will be 
raised by a levy of up to £6 on approved qualifications. The 
NCVQ has a headquarters in Euston Road, London, and the 
Staff have been appointed. The organization is governed by a 
Council of appointed members whose chairman is Oscar De 
Ville, the same industrialist who chaired the RVQ working 
group. The chief executive is Professor Peter Thompson, 
formerly of the Polytechnic of Central London. i 
The NCVQ has been working on the four-leve 
framework which will encompass NVQs. It has not heen 
Possible to move immediately from the current varied range 
of vocational qualifications to the designated levels of vii 
Competency-based framework. The original definitions © 
the levels given earlier have been refined by a et 
8roup. The new design criteria have been issued 
Consultation and were considered at a eege ih 
employers and training organizations in January 198; i 
Order to test the criteria, nine pilot groups were establis e 
across various occupational fields covering a wide ber. Si : 
(dustrial, commercial, and service sectors. The groups 
` Ooked at the detailed competences needed to a Bis 
individuals for their respective occupational areas an ve 
lees led to the first provisional accreditations 1n cell wait 
987. (29) As a consequence of this detailed gg at 
ae Precise interpretation of the levels a te scene is 
aa Second NCVQ conference in January ee so that 
ee Set for a rapid move to increased accre 
€ framework can be in place by 1991- hat comes 
The NCVQ has also been doing work on RVO report 
after level 4. It will be recalled that the RVO mp. 
identified about 250 professional bodies invo a wide 

examining and accrediting qualifications covering 
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range of occupations. Many of the bodies concerned have a 
large amount of prestige and influence and are not eager to 
change their working methods. There is particular concern 
for young adults where the first parts of professional 
qualifications overlap with BTEC qualifications and there 
are not agreed procedures for credit recognition or 
progression. NCVQ is liaising with the professional bodies 
through its Professional Bodies Advisory Group, which issued 
a consultative paper in the summer of 1987. (30) The 
changes in this sector are expected to be more gradual. 

Another area of qualification development work is the 
recording of competency-based qualifications. NCVQ has 
been looking at approaches to obtaining vocational 
qualifications by credit accumulation through a unified 
system for recording competence. Each new National 
Vocational Qualification which is accredited will have to be 
capable of being split up into units composed of an 
acceptable number of defined competences. A National 
Record of Vocational Achievement (NROVA) will be issued 
to those people first registering for an NVQ and when the 
appropriate group of units has been completed, an approved 
awarding body will give the individual the NVQ award. It 
will be possible in future to look at exemption systems for 
giving credit for prior learning, thus increasing the 
accessibility of the system of qualifications to adults with 
previous work experience. Another advantage will be the 
development of mutual recognition and transfer arrange- 
ments in relation to unit credits of different certification 
bodies. All of these promised improvements should be in 
place in 1991. 


THE NEXT DECADE 


What qualifications will be available to the young adult 
wanting to embark on vocational education or training for a 
career or job in the 1990s? If current progress is maintained 
then qualifications will be available based on occupational 
areas and will cover at least five levels of a national 
framework. The vast majority of current qualifications will 
be offered under the generic title of a National Vocational 
Qualification. They will be competency-based, organized in 
units and progress will be collected in the NROVA. Credit 
should be possible for prior learning and examining and 
validating bodies will recognize each other's units of 
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competence. 

For any occupation, the career path should be clearly 
Spelled out by the body laying down the standards and the 
appropriate qualifications at each level along the career 
Path should be specified by the NCVQ and the examining and 
validating bodies. However, this is where the problems could 
occur. While the NCVQ has been meeting with full co- 
Operation from examining bodies, the MSC has had difficulty 
in getting many of the non-statutory training organizations 
to respond satisfactorily to its requests to prepare plans for 
adapting the qualifications in their sector to the RVQ 
System. The MSC's task is made more difficult by the 
hostility of a Conservative Government to statutory 
industrial training boards and its reluctance to intervene in 
voluntary arrangements that are not working. If the dual 
System of standard setting and examining body partnership 
IS to work, the MSC must find some way of putting pressure 
DI moribund voluntary employer training bodies. 

At the apex of the vocational examining system, the 
new Partnership of NCVQ and MSC forms the basis for 
Sorting out a durable system of vocational examining until 
the end of the century. The change of the MSC's role under 
the 1988 Employment Act to one of concentrating on 
training (under its new title, Training Commission) and 
8!ving its employment responsibilities to the Department of 
Employment, will enable it to concentrate more on the 
quality of training rather than quantity. 

The third wing of the VET system, the institutional 
form of delivery, will vary between colleges, approved 
training organizations, private training institutions, skill- 
centres, and company training departments. The relative 
Strength of each of these in the VET market will depend on 
a range of factors, not the least of these being the attitude 

government. However, whatever the institutional 
arrangements the young person takes advantage of for 
education and training after 1991, there should be no reason 

hy any young person should not have access to a vocational 
qualification suitable to their needs. This should be the 
©8acy of the Working Group for the Review of Vocational 
Qualifications. 
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Chapter Six 
OPEN COLLEGES 


David Browning 


Open College? are an idea whose time has arrived. (1) 
Astonishingly they have been in operation in the UK for only 
twelve years. We are twenty years behind North America; 
there, similar ideas are common place, widespread and part 
of a cultural difference which sees no distinction between 
training and education. Open Colleges in the UK are 
pioneers in encouraging systematic provision for adult and 
young people's learning wherever that may take place. 

This increasingly includes the systematic 
acknowledgement of learning in all parts of our life. These 
developments, taken together, both challenge and enrich 
orthodox approaches, existing education institutions, 
training processes, and the way we look at learning 
throughout our lives. For the first time in the UK we have 
an opportunity to take an holistic view of all learning and 
learning achievements; to develop wider contexts within 
which to place learning experiences; and to acknowledge 
fully what Norman Evans has called the zig-zag pathways of 
people's learning. (2) 

Open Colleges began twelve years ago with the creation 
of the Open College Federation of the North West (3) 
(OCFNW), a federation of college course providers in 
Lancashire and other Local Education Authorities (LEAs) in 
the North West linked with Lancaster University. The 
intention was to encourage alternative provision for mature 
adults wishing to take up systematic study. The originators 
believed that orthodox provision of O and A levels was 
constraining and inappropriate for adults. They began to 
design courses, modes of study, and assessment procedures 
which were directly applicable to experienced adults with a 
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range of intentions in mind. Some people might wish to go 
on to university or polytechnic; others sought study 
experience to get a job, grow in confidence, change jobs, or 
simply for the pleasure and challenge of learning. For their 
achievements in study they were awarded Open College 
certificates. 

The OCFNW now has extensive records of student 
achievement which have been well researched. (4) It has 
pioneered entirely new routes into a range of life 
Opportunities; thousands of people have entered higher 
education (HE) and demonstrated high achievement; doors to 
university and several professions previously secure against 
so-called non-standard entry, have been prised open. 

However, there are now nine other Open Colleges 
extending and developing the early and sustained 
achievements of the OCFNW. They have a variety of forms, 
while sharing the same originating ethos established in the 
north west. Nine of these ten Open Colleges established the 
National Open College Network (NOCN) at Northern 
College, Barnsley, in the summer of 1986, (5) and included 
the London-based Open College Networks operating within 
ILEA, three of which are well established (South, Central 
and West and North London). 

More Open Colleges are in embryonic stages of 
development; (6) the Department of Education and Science 
(DES) through the Unit for the Development of Adult and 
Continuing Education (UDACE) is encouraging their 
extension; (7) Her Majesty's Inspectorate (HMI) have 
recently inspected the London-based Open Colleges and 
visited the Open Colleges in the North of England; the 
Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA) has created 
a steering committee to consider a national framework for 
the accreditation of Access to Higher Education Courses, 
and has suggested that Open College Networks would be 
ideal mechanisms through which to achieve this; the four 
Open College Federations in the north of England, with 
Similar credit award systems, have negotiated a credit 
transfer agreement (8) which will in due course create a 
‘credit union! covering areas of operation from north Wales 
to Nottinghamshire, Bradford to Crewe, and from Bolton to 
Chesterfield offering services to over thirty LEAs; London 
Open Colleges and the OCFNW are now establishing 
accreditation processes for their work. Much has been 
achieved since David Moore and his colleagues set out from 

elson and Colne College in 1976. It is timely to analyse and 
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understand what is happening now, to enable our work to 
take the strands of past and current developments more 
profoundly into the next stages of Open College extension. 

This momentary overview of the development of Open 
Colleges will be incomplete without an appropriate 
reference to the launching of MSC's 'Open College of the 
Air' (TOC) (9) in the summer of 1987. They took our name. 
Ignoring the already well-founded use of the name "Open 
College’, and the decade of accumulated experience in 
opening up learning processes which Open College Networks 
represented, TOC has managed in its first year merely to 
confuse tens of thousands of people already working through 
well-established Open Colleges within NOCN. While an 
effective PR image suggests TOC is at the frontiers of 
development, it has enrolled only small numbers of students 
(10) (in comparison with its MSC-imposed targets) on 
courses which were at once expensive and led to few 
recognized credits or qualifications, whereas they claimed 
accreditation for all their courses. (11) Its inaccessibility to 
working-class people thus belies its presentational aims and 
claims, and makes a cruel irony of its chosen name. It could 
more properly be termed the Open College in the Air. TOC 
will remain in this dimension as long as it ignores what Open 
College Networks have - namely a capacity to respond to 
local and regional needs. 

This chapter is not concerned with the late and ill- 
conceived arrival on our scene of TOC. It deals with the 
achievements and potential of Open Colleges which have 
roots in local communities and wide regional acceptance; 
with mechanisms which have been negotiated carefully 
between students, tutors, organizers and providers; and with 
the facilities which enable us to design, assess, and evaluate 
the most appropriate learning activities directly with those 
involved; and which remain acceptable to established 
standards for the purposes of entry to higher education and 
access to vocational and community advancement. 


MANCHESTER OPEN COLLEGE FEDERATION 


The basis of the description and analyses which follow is the 
Manchester Open College Federation (MOCF) which was 
created in December 1981 by decision of Manchester 
Education Committee. (12) From the beginning the aim of 
MOCF was to widen educational opportunity in Manchester, 
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to make course provision and curriculum development more 
accessible to wider sections of the community, and to 
create processes through which people's learning could be 
comprehensively acknowledged; to give, in the words of a 
slogan at the time, Credit Where it's Due! So, in contra- 
distinction to the OCFNW and emerging London Open 
Colleges, MOCF was and remains an accreditation unit. It 
accredits two things: course and learning designs; and 
people's achievements on those courses and as a result of 
those learning activities. Both of these activities are 
process borne. They are not just events. They involve a 
range of activities and relationships between MOCF staff 
and those who seek to have their work accredited. 

MOCEF is not therefore a college in the conventional 
sense. It is in effect a service, which colleges may or may 
not take up. Our work is entirely voluntary. But at the same 
time, it is a federation of all the major further education 
(FE) college, adult education, and community education 
providers in the city of Manchester and the wider region of 
Greater Manchester and beyond. Further, the federation 
brings together all higher education institutions in, the 
region, and representatives of trade unions, students' unions, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and a variety of community 
representatives including Manchester Council for 
Community Relations. All of these representative functions 
are carried out through the policy-making Governing Body, 
and committees for Course Recognition and Student 
Progress. Figure 6.1 shows a structural outline of MOCF. It 
shows nothing however of the way in which MOCF processes 
enable a radical approach to accreditation directly in the 
hands of college management and tutors- 

MOCF began its work in a very small-scale manner. As 
an idea it was introduced at a time of major economies In 
the education service in Manchester. Of necessity much use 
Was made of a variety of resourcing mechanisms, such as 
secondment and the European Social Fund through the 
Greater Manchester Council (GMC) in order to facilitate 
early foundation activities. Recalling this period, Aubrey 
Black (then the newly appointed Development Officer, now 
Senior Development Officer) reflects, 


Resources were limited. But this wasn't as much a 
Constraint as we might construe. Nor was our ‘very 
small-scale manner' the consequence of a loss of nerve 
or lack of imagination. I think it is important to point 
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Figure 6.1: Structural outline of representation and service 
functions of MOCF 
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out that what in MOCF we were faced with (and others 
following in our footsteps will be faced with too) is the 
necessity to foster a whole new culture of continuing 
education, by means of which people are enabled to 
think afresh about their intentions and practices and 
develop new ways of articulating them. To operate 
successfully required that we had to learn to function in 
a non-threatening counselling mode, by working with 
and through people, not on them. We had to create and 
establish a new vocabulary of discourse in which people 
could operate meaningfully. All of which had to be 
accomplished without any prior model. (13) 


It is clear however, from systematic research (14) to emerge 
from this period in the history of MOCF, that there were 
several key factors operating at that time which both 
ensured the eventual creation of a most radical departure in 
UK educational development, and provided the crucial bases 
in process which are now at the heart of everything MOCF 
seeks to do. 

From the beginning the whole idea was negotiated. A 
widely representative steering group appointed by the LEA 
in late 1980 was drawn from every sector of education 
provision in the city. Aubrey Black's discussions (from early 
1981) likewise took place on a wide and comprehensive 
basis, not only in developing ideas, but in generating support 
for them. But those ideas and that support was not won by 
exhortation; it was built upon particular needs as expressed, 
articulated and analysed by colleagues knowing well enough 
their particular field. Skilled negotiation within and between 
the various sectors of education produced an emerging 
system which was at once responsive to people's professional 
Concerns, without making it a particular province of one 
professional sector. That was the genius of Aubrey Black. It 
is entirely significant for this observer of those times, that 
he had for many years been involved in developing and 
Managing innovative programmes and courses in teacher 
education, as Head of Department of Professional Studies at 
Manchester Polytechnic, resulting in the first new-style 
B.Ed. degree in England to win CNAA validation in the early 
1970s. Immediately prior to this work with MOCF, Black had 
been responsible for negotiating a coherent organization of 
adult basic education (CABE) across the whole Manchester 
education authority. (15) 
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This stage took a long time to produce. Throughout this 
period MOCF was provided with the imaginative, 
determined and at times audacious support of a radical 
education officer, Michael Sterne, occupying a pivotal 
position in terms of delivering policy and sufficient 
resources to enable that policy to operate. There is no doubt 
that the kinds of changes which MOCF invited and required 
involved not only academic and organizational factors but 
momentous changes of attitude in the administration of 
education. Much remains yet to be done in this quarter, but 
Michael Sterne's essential contribution was the ‘major 
imaginative step to initiate the movement out of which the 
strategies and practices by which we fashioned the MOCF 
grew. Without his commitment we could never have 
succeeded'. (16) At the same time political support must 
have been a key element in the early developments of 
MOCF. It is significant that when the governing body of the 
new federation was created, it elected as its first (and still 
serving) Chair, Councillor Gordon Conquest who was then 
Chair of Manchester Education Committee. (The 
maintenance of political confidence in, and understanding 
of, the work of MOCF in the present education committee 
remains an essential aspect of its continuing development.) 
While it is tempting to look at these embryonic factors and 
nominate one which was crucial, for this observer it was 
their conjuction which was important. 

The alchemy of these times brought other significant 
conjunctions. While it is clear that there had always been a 
full intention to create processes which spanned several 
stages of educational and learning progress from ABE 
through to entry into higher education, the securing of 
project funding from the Adult Literacy and Basic Studies 
Unit (ALBSU) enabled an immediate emphasis to be placed 
on the ABE sector of provision within Greater Manchester. 
The foundation of that work is well recorded in Dr John 
Sanders' interim and final reports to ALBSU. (17) What is 
important for this analysis is the fact that many of the now 
usual and widely accepted processes of MOCF were first 
generated with and within the perspectives of ABE tutors 
and organizers. It seems highly significant that we have here 
a preponderance of part-time workers a high proportion of 
whom are women, often isolated in outreach functions, away 
from formal college settings, unrecognized in several ways» 
under-recognized in more, and specifically without a widely 
acceptable and practised system of accreditation. That 
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people within such a segment of educational provision were 
among the first to begin to agree together how courses and 
learning activities should be accredited, how agreed 
standards should be set, assessed and maintained, can only 
be regarded as of the greatest moment for MOCF at the 
beginning of its work. 

Finally, that there was at that time finance available 
from the European Social Fund (ESF) through the (now 
disbanded) GMC, made possible a region-wide approach 
Which from the start enabled wider acceptance of an 
important new accreditation process. It is arguable that 
without that MOCF could not have emerged as effectively 
as it is now, to be a regional as well as a local body. 

Several important factors have been identified as 
significant in the creation of MOCF and its processes. From 
these can be adduced some principles which may provide 
guidance for others building similar operations in other local 
authorities, not as necessary steps, but as indications of 
what may be needed. What remains clear above all else is 
that local conditions and local concerns for assured quality, 
wider provision and more appropriate curricula were at the 
core of Manchester's thinking while MOCF was being 
planned and introduced. They remain overriding values. 


MOCF PROCESSES: ACCREDITATION 


The representative functions (in the lower half) of Figure 
6.1 are underpinned by the various service functions (in the 
Upper half) which have been created to provide 
accreditation, moderation, and review of course and 
learning designs and student achievement. It is worth going 
through these processes in some detail in order to provide a 
deeper understanding than that which Malcolm Tight's 
Superficial criticism has provided. (18) There is complexity, 
ut not for its own sake. There is a necessary rigour in 
MOCF's approach so that we may be sure of the application, 
Maintenance, and development of agreed standards. The 
emphasis is significant, and more will be made of this later. 
Suffice for the moment to note that throughout the schema 
laid out below, flexibility and rigour go hand-in-hand. Figure 

Provides an outline of the processes in three stages 


pec taken together become cyclical and necessary to each 
er, 
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Figure 6.2: Model of MOCF accreditation, moderation, and 
review process 


Consultaticn: 


Submission: 


Accreditation: 


Course Registration: 


Student Registration: 


Review: 


MOCF processes begin when a tutor or organizer of a 
course or learning activity comes to us with a proposed 
submission or a set of ideas which may form a submission, Or 
when an institutional initiative for accreditation of new 
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Programmatic developments arises. (The latter is 
increasingly the case.) This would be an action which a tutor 
or a group of tutors, trainers, or managers choose to take. 
Nobody is obliged to seek MOCF services. Where some 
enthusiastic college managements have unduly encouraged 
the use of MOCF processes, and people began to work with 
little or no personal, professional commitment, then our 
Processes have been inevitably less successful, indeed 
positively counter-productive. Tutor volition is paramount. 

There would follow a period during which an MOCF 
Development Officer will work closely with colleagues 
Intending to submit a course or learning design. This is a 
time of exploration as well as development, of enabling 
MOCF staff to appreciate the aims, objectives and 
methodology of a particular syllabus, as well as the deeper 
background to the work intended, the context within which 
it would take place, and the particular needs which have 
been the starting point of the learning design. Many 
colleagues are surprised at the extent to which MOCF will 
explore ideas at this stage of our work. There would be 
inevitable questions raised about purpose and organization; 
for some people this is an infrequent, even unusual activity. 
At its best it provides the first bases upon which what is in 
effect a longer process of praxis takes place. These 
activities hold enormous potential benefits; people's 
Professional judgements are sought and expected. The 
responsibility which flows from that will often be the first 
Stage in developing a person's own ability to understand and 
analyse students' needs and to provide for them in the most 
appropriate manner. The first stage of exploration and 
development with MOCF staff is thus best seen as an 
important counselling opportunity with people becoming 
increasingly skilled at negotiating curricula, with students, 
with other colleagues, and with MOCF staff who will be 
with them in the period of the course's accreditation. 
Aubrey Black is clear about the essence of the MOCF 
‘intervention’: 


We do not arrogate to ourselves the right to sit in 
judgement on course proposals as validators. We confine 
our attention to the quality of the learning experience 
that a proposed programme represents solely from the 
point of view of whether it is one that we judge would 
come within our purview as accreditors, given the 
aspiration to provide a stimulus for the quality 
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assurance of educational and training pathways. (19) 


The submission of clear course outlines, course aims, and 
assessment processes by which we shall all know how to 
agree that a person has made important achievements 
through following an agreed learning programme, is the 
principal intention of this first stage. It might be called the 
consultation or development stage. 

Course accreditation takes place within an MOCF 
panel. These have been organized mainly on a subject or 
‘faculty’ basis. Increasingly, however, MOCF brings people 
together on a thematic basis - women in education, 
community education, open learning, or for particular 
organizations' own training programmes in a number of 
subject areas for example - where any particular subject or 
course design can be discussed. This enables everyone 
involved to explore more carefully the values of that 
particular theme as they are articulated in developing 
course and learning designs, and considering the submission 
from that perspective as well as that of the particular 
subject being considered. 

A panel is made up of a group of people submitting 
course designs. MOCF staff convene and chair panels, and 
invite appropriately qualified and experienced colleagues to 
join that stage of the process as independent commentators 
and advisers in that subject or thematic area. Since such 
colleagues are likely to be involved at later stages as 
moderators, this is an early opportunity for tutors, 
organizers and moderators to meet and create the necessary 
relationships, contacts, and confidence for the later stages 
of the assessment procedures prior to the award of 
certificates. In essence, panel discussions and decisions are 
the work of a peer group. This means that within the panel 
there are opportunities to share experiences and ideas 
across and between colleges, as well as geographical and 
administrative areas. Once again this is an infrequent and 
unusual activity which, once willingly adopted, offers 
enormous potential benefits. Within a panel, and over time, 
there are clear indications of developing good practice as 
problems of course and assessment design are resolved Or 
explored. Agreements made to attempt particular 
resolutions will be reported systematically back to a future 
panel, and the results shared on a wider basis between 
panels and colleagues. 


An agreement within a panel then results in the 
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accreditation of a course or learning design. This may be 
qualified to a greater or lesser extent. More information 
may be sought; some detail rewritten; a particular aspect 
may require further consideration by the course team; 
accreditation may be offered on the understanding that it 
would be for a year or for one period of the course, and that 
tutors would return to a future panel with recommendations 
for redesign if needed and agreed with the moderator for 
that course. Whatever the basis (and it is usual that there is 
an unqualified acceptance since much discussion would have 
taken place at the consultation stage prior to a panel with 
the appropriate MOCF Development Officer) the course will 
then be registered with MOCF, at a particular level, and 
with a particular credit value. Registration literally means 
that the course is entered into MOCF's (computer) records 
with an unique code number and the contact details of the 
College and tutor involved. 


MOCF credits: levels and values 


It is worth staying with this stage of the process for a while 
in order to understand the bases upon which credit level and 
Credit value are agreed. Some interpretation of the formal 
wording of MOCF regulations will be required, but it is 
useful to reproduce that because their benchmark value has 
Continued since the earliest days and agreements between 
founding colleagues (Figures 6.3 and 6.4). Some fairly basic 
Conventions surround these areas of essential professional 
judgement between colleagues. The basic unit of credit is 50 
hours of work including private study. Half credits for 25 
hours of work are the minimum available. No course should 
have more than 4 credits; this avoids ‘all or nothing! type 
assessments and encourages modularization. Certain 
Proportions of private study time (to encourage independent 
as well as group learning) are required at levels 3 and 4. 
here are four levels of achievement or potential stages of 
Progress and development. tes 
It is important to have some appreciation of how and 
why MOCF arrived at these terms and measures. Aubrey 
Black recalls the early discussions leading to the adoption of 


the term 'credit': 


not because of its trendy trans-Atlantic flavour, though 
we did take some note of its use there (explored in 
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Figure 6.3: Manchester Open College Federation ladder of 
learning (from MOCF study passport) 


LEVEL 1: for people who wish to improve 
their basic skills in English (including 
English as a second language), Mathematics, 
confidence in speaking, using computers, and 
practical coping activities. 


LEVEL 2: for people building on their 
earlier experience and starting off in a wide 
range of subjects, skills, learning activities, 
and practical job training (including 
voluntary work). 


LEVEL 3: for people moving up the ladder 
of learning and achievement in their chosen 
subjects, skills, learning activities, and 
practical job training (for paid and voluntary 
work). 


LEVEL 4: the highest level accredited by the 
MOCE These courses and training 
programmes are for a variety of purposes, 
such as preparation to enter university, 
polytechnic and professional training 
(including community work). 
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Figure 6.4: Formal details of MOCF credit levels and credit 
values (from MOCF handbook) 


Course levels are determined by the following specifications: 


Level 1: courses designed with the primary aim of enabling students to 
establish basic operational competence in the indispensable skills of literacy, 
Oracy and numeracy. Assessment will be student referenced rather than 
criterion referenced, and will be conducted by tutor evaluation of work done 


during the course. 


Level 2: courses designed to enable students to develop basic skills, and/or 
acquire and develop other skills (such as manipulative, artistic and creative 
skills), and to stimulate and extend interest in further study. Assessment by 
tutor evaluation of work done during the course. 


Level 3: courses designed to enable students to acquire or develop 
(a) basic concepts and principles of enquiry in chosen subject areas, and/or 
(b) functional competence in skills areas, such as languages, mathematics, 
Creative and interpretative arts, 
In both cases assessment will be by tutor evaluation of an extended piece of 
work or of a number of smaller pieces of work in which the student 
demonstrates the understanding or skills appropriate to the field of study. 


Level 4: courses designed to enable students to develop o. 
(a) the capacity to undertake the study ofa problem or theme by application 
of appropriate principles of enquiry, to display critical and evaluative skills, 
and to communicate their enquiry and conclusions effectively, and/or i 
(b) functional competence in skills areas, such as languages, mathematics, 
creative and interpretative arts, at a suitably advanced level. 

In both cases assessment will be by tutor evaluation of an extended piece of 
work or of a number of smaller pieces of work in which the student 
demonstrates the appropriate competence. 

Courses at this level will be expected to require sustained study at a level 
appropriate to an intending entrant to Higher Education. 


The Credit Value of Courses at each Course Level is conferred 
according to the following principles: 
(a) the Credit Value is related to the number of required study hours of the 
Course, including private study time. 
(b) a course of 50 hours duration, including private study time, rates at 1 
Credit. 
(c) other courses are rated proportionately as multiples ora fraction of 1 
Credit, according to their length, subject to the stipulation that the minimum 
value of a course shall be / Credit. 


Courses at Level 3 and Level 4 are required to embody PADDR 
Proportions of; prescribed private study time: these are 20% of the total study 
time at Level 3 and 40% at Level 4. Prescribed private study time means time 
for specified tasks required to be carried out by students outside class E 
time, whose completion they are required to demonstrate and which may 


used for assessment purposes. 
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some depth by a visit in 1982). Nor simply to ape Open 
University (OU) parlance. We were concerned to 
establish a major principle about learning; that it is a 
process with no valid finite outcome. The term 
‘certificate’ hallowed by tradition of the very bodies we 
chose to reject as models, has an element of finiteness. 
The term 'credit' seemed to be the best one available. 
(20) 


Aubrey Black's distinction here, extended to contrast 
‘qualifications’ and 'credits', has become a crucial one in our 
contemporary work in the contexts of credit transfer, credit 
accumulation and the accreditation of experiential and prior 
learning. Similarly, reflections upon the measure of a credit 
are of especial importance, and a note about the basic unit 
of fifty hours is germane. 


We arrived at that not simply by the how-long-is-a- 
piece-of-string process. We wanted to set up a unit that 
could be applied across the whole range of learning that 
we took under our scheme. We wanted a unit that was 
substantial yet realistic and unthreatening. We believed 
that a term's work was not too monolithic a unit, one 
that could be accomplished by most, if not all, learners. 
On the notion of a simple 2 hours per week (a standard 
‘night class') over a sequence of twelve weeks you get 
24 hours. Add to that a not unreasonable expectation of 
the same amount of private work from most students, 
and you get 48 (say 50) hours. This we thought could 
reasonably be the norm for a learning sequence that 
could issue as an achievement stage for most students 
that is of some consequence, but not overwhelming in 
its demands. The half-credit idea (also used by the OU) 
was devised to accommodate those students for whom 
the 48-50 hours for a term's work was not realistic, but 
still represented a substantial learning stage. Anything 
less than this we did not believe could offer sufficient 
evidence of learning. (21) 


Definition and interpretation of the MOCF levels 
(within the framework of the original agreements as still 
retained in the handbook - Figure 6.4) has been in itself an 
important process throughout the last six years. The MOCF 
handbook was a most carefully negotiated document; while 
six years of work have inevitably meant many 
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reconsiderations, these have not led to any need for a 
radical rewrite of this document. But the practice which 
now exists is informed by deeper understandings of what is 
meant by certain formulations, and the MOCF handbook 
needs supplementing in the light of those discoveries. 

At level 1 MOCF has assembled what must be the 
largest portfolio of consistently accredited basic learning 
anywhere in the UK. Essentially this work is about 
establishing a wide range of basic communications skills. 
Although these would include the expected elements of 
literacy, oracy, auracy, numeracy, and basic computer 
skills, much of that work is subsumed under the generic and 
More accurate heading of language and communication 
skills. Recent developments in this area have now created 
the additional dimension of what have been called ‘coping 
Skills’, Developed by tutors working in (so-called) special 
needs units in Central Manchester, a matrix of specific 
Manipulative and task-orientated skills have been 
established within the planned activities of people attending 
the unit. In this way clear progress in abilities to cope with 
a range of everyday tasks for survival has been established. 
Survival is perhaps the important link with the rest of the 
work at level l; as the MOCF handbook has it ‘enabling 
Students to establish basic operational competence in (the) 
indispensable skills'. 

Level 2 follows naturally in so far as there may be a 
Clear intention to develop basic skills, and in particular to 
use them as a means to extend interest in further learning 
activities. It has become clear in the work of recent years 


that level 2 is a very widely interpreted area = Se che 
€arnin i it does between 
& development, lying as and the 


establishment of basic survival skills at level 1, 
acquiring of more conceptual and analytical skills at level 3. 

Curse designs intended to apply and develop basic skills, 
and to enable a person to make progress towards further 
More intensive or extensive study, may well need to take 
account of varying rates of development and progress, as 
Well as mixed-ability groups. Increasingly, panels in MOCF 
7 8tee to accredit course and learning designs which span at 
least two levels in order to provide this flexibility without 
any loss in rigour. In such cases it has become crucial that 
we are able to identify precisely where one set of criteria 
ends and another begins. This is a most important 
development, and illustrates the sheer necessity for praxis 
to emerge, with a process of course development informing 
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our ideas, rather than simply a once-and-for-all debate as to 
where these boundaries or those principles are to be located. 

Level 3 requirements represent a qualitative shift in 
the stages of development represented by the MOCF levels' 
structure. The acquisition and development of conceptual 
skills, analytical attitudes and approaches, and research- 
type activities, takes well-developed basic skills as an 
essential starting point. Level 3 looks to the possibility of 
moving beyond skill extension to deeper understanding and a 
capacity to begin to take given ideas and add to them from 
the studies of others, or indeed from a person's own ideas 
and thoughts. These abilities may not be so well developed; 
indeed a level 3 course could include the approach to these 
skills and understandings. That many course designs 
currently being accredited combine levels 2 and 3 makes the 
distinction most important to establish, but also offers 
precisely the flexibility needed for the development of study 
activities which permit practical 'gradients' of learning to 
enable sure progress. There remain problematical areas; 
MOCEF panels are a constant arena for discussions about 
whether high levels of literacy are required for achievement 
at level 3. The need for ideas and analysis to be blended at 
this stage is not in dispute; what is increasingly pondered is 
whether such activities have necessary requirements for 
written evidences. 

Level 4, like level 1, is perhaps relatively easy to 
conceive of and establish in wide and general agreement. 
The application of critical and evaluative skills and 
understandings will be crucial, and major elements of 
private study time, which can be authenticated by 
completed tasks and projects, will be essential. We are 
increasingly bringing levels 3 and 4 together within one 
course design, or through series of modules which enable 
people to progress, for example, from early stages of 
returning to study towards entry into higher education. 
Large sets of modules, offering people options which can be 
built up into portfolios of credits are becoming 
commonplace as a means of building learning opportunities 
which are at once able to prepare a person for university Or 
polytechnic study, while offering them subjects and 
approaches appropriate to their particular interests and 
current stages of development. 

Considering the discussions to establish these 
prescriptions for credit levels, Aubrey Black notes: 
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We were conscious that we had to produce a scheme 
that would be usable by tutors wanting to submit 
existing courses but which would also be indicators of 
the sort of ways we wanted tutors to think about their 
schemes for future developments. We deliberately 
eschewed educational jargon: we were conscious that 
appreciation of the curriculum development process 
was not widely distributed among the teaching force. 
Essentially what we arrived at has served, and has 
Survived - with some elaboration or modification as 
seemed necessary to meet real-life needs. What we 
Produced to work with were generalized prescriptions, 
which in practice have to be applied to each and every 
individual programme, taking into account its clientele, 
Purposes, curriculum or skill area, and outcomes, 
resulting in an individual appraisal in each case. The 
Starting point is always the tutor and the intended 
Ga we respond to them; they do not conform to us. 
2 
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are indeed stages through which people HOP: 
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process, course registration is followed by the registration 
of students. This too is a voluntary process; no student 
enrolled on an MOCF registered course is required to 
register with MOCF. Tutors are obviously encouraged to 
seek their students! registration, but this is best done with 
some understanding of what is involved. This may often be a 
gradual process, particularly in areas where accreditation 
may not have been traditional in the past, as in basic 
education and much adult education in so-called leisure 
subjects. There is much anecdotal evidence that students 
are often convinced to become involved less by tutors and 
more by their peers in the class, emulating those who have 
perhaps ‘got credits' from other successfully completed 
courses. (23) Similarly, there are often examples of great 
enthusiasm in traditionally non-accredited courses in adult 
education, where the mere presentation of an MOCF study 
passport - into which earned credits will eventually be 
placed - is an important occasion when a person's existence 
as a student is acknowledged symbolically, almost to the 
point of self-validation. Carol Morris anecdote-packed book 
of interviews with women, confirming its own title, is full of 
such instances. (24) 

Student registration is followed by another important 
stage in the administration of Open College processes: 
Students' unique study passports are not only a key symbol 
of MOCF involvement and eventual progress, but their issue 
signals the commencement of student records, first in 
registration as such, and then in registration onto 4 
particular course or learning activity. The latter records are 
important in the process of mapping progress not only 
through Open College systems and registered courses, but 
through the choices of courses which a person may have 
over a much longer period and in many different centres- 
Fourteen thousand people have registered with MOCF over 
the last six years; 4,000 new people now register every year. 
There is a Development Officer with the specific task of 
looking at strategies for, and in support of, student progress; 
how many other organizations have a committee for this 
purpose? 


MOCF MODERATION AND REVIEW 


From this point on MOCF work is very much in the hands of 
the tutor or organizer of a course or learning activity: 
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Though there will be mutual support between them and 
MOCF staff, much reliance is placed upon the tutor(s) 
Involved in delivery. They may well have an early 
Opportunity to meet the person who will eventually be with 
them at the Moderation stage. But actual assessment will be 
entirely in their own hands, since this has been agreed as a 
Process in the panel with other colleagues. Towards the 
conclusion of a course, organizers will ` make 
recommendations for credit awards in accordance with the 
assessment procedures agreed at panel. The moderation 
Process will begin with a visit to the course by the 
Moderator who would have been appointed by MOCF, though 
in full consultation with the course tutor. The visit will have 
been supplemented by telephone calls and discussions, with 
MOCF staff briefing moderators on the course details and 
ackground. It will often be that a moderator meets with 
the whole staff group involved and the students. It is 
entirely in the hands of the moderator when the visit takes 
Place, and this is inevitably agreed with the course tutors. 

ork will be Sampled; presentations of project reports may 
= Witnessed; course activities viewed; and careful 
discussions held with a tutor in order to review and agree 
Credit recommendations, evaluate the process of the course 
Programme and in particular the assessment procedure. Any 
modifications in the course or assessment design will be 
ee these may even be jointly reported upon by the tutor 
end the Moderator, and the moderator would most certainly 
F Sure to recommend to MOCF any amendments to improve 


stan which have been agreed with course-organizing 


cou The moderator would then proceed to other E 
will "E in the district and further afield in the regione Tus 
simil offer a further dimension of moderation ër 
te het courses geographically. This cross-mo hang 
tut nique will most often be secured with a gonsort) m 

se E together in the region for a group moder ei 
EE, This enables tutors and moderators involved Se 
woch? Share and compare activities and ee E 
a not only that people are attempting to com Se 
PProaches and learn from each other, but that cen s 
subje ily emerging consistency of judgement a 

Ject, and across the region. : se. This 
Oderators will report on each individual cour KE 
> together with the countersigned credit 


report r 
i o the 
Mendations from the tutor, will be forwarded t 


recom 
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MOCF Development Officer who originally fostered the 
work into the accreditation stage. Any problems revealed by 
the assessment and moderation activities would be carefully 
identified at this stage, and student achievements would be 
noted and passed for the issue of credit certificates. As 
certificates are issued individual students' records are 
maintained for their awards and progress on to other 
courses. This is a major administrative enterprise, crucial to 
the effectiveness of MOCF and still currently maintained 
manually by Rosemary Fleetwood, MOCF's Senior 
Administrative Officer and her colleagues. She is presently 
originating computer-based systems for this work. 

The moderators’ reports are then sent to the tutors so 
that they may be aware of the comments of the moderators 
to MOCF. Again any problems identified would be taken up 
at this stage with the tutor, and if there is any need for re- 
submission to a panel this will be agreed between all those 
concerned. Finally, the moderators' reports are sent to 
college management with the agreement of the course 
tutor. This then offers an opportunity for college 
management to review their own programme of courses 
registered with MOCF. Notwithstanding any such intra- 
college procedures, the review process is carried forward in 
two ways within MOCF. 

First, the role of the Development Officer, which is 
very much that of a strategic networker, takes best practice 
in one area and shares that with others. Literally, people 
wishing to develop particular aspects of their work will be 
linked with those who have had recent and relevant 
experience. Inevitably, development officers, course tutors 
and organizers, and moderators will take their experiences 
forward into further panels, extending networks of learning 
between colleagues, and taking germinal discoveries into 
more mature forms and formats of new and established 
course and learning developments. It will be seen from this 
process, that cyclical movements are clearly possible; 
MOCEF staff actively encourage the implicit praxis which 
this represents, to the point of its explicit use where new 
and innovative course designs are being attempted in the 
field for the first time. The model in Figure 6.2 illustrates 
the framework for this process now explained, and shows 
how we are able to use apparently linear activities 1N 
cyclical and self-developing loops. ` 

Figure 6.5 elides the processes so far presented Ca p 
simplistic but suggestive format. It offers not only 
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Figure 6.5: Model of MOCF strategic potential 
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realist; , 
ealistic description of the way in which MOCF is currently 
PPerating, 


MOCF but an analytical framework within which to u 
and Hl Dessen objectively to attain rich patterns of sta 

appros o  iculum development, leading to or enabling, 
ation Ui programme developments. A careful consider- 
comes the models in Figures 6.2 and 6.5 taken together; 
develo cose to some contemporary thinking on K rs 
have CS of organizational learning. Very similar mode 


e i ement 
educati Sn generated in the context of manag 


earning, DN Bob Garratt which in turn rely upon Kolb's 
E cycle and recent work by Max Boisot. (25) Së? 
introduce Second aspect of review is currently being 


into MOCF processes; the so-called major ee 
from 4: tis clear that any accreditation organization <= 
continuase to time to review, in a formal mannet, px 

ation of i been carried ou 
Complete the work which has 


Some three or four years before. Even if in- 
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process review is proceeding well and without any particular 
problems, progress in such natural developments should be 
formally recognized from time to time and their import 
reflected upon. This would seem most true and pertinent in 
any ambition to create a programmatic view of 
accreditation activities. By this is meant the objective 
realization of what may have happened in a piecemeal and 
incidental way, and its incorporation into more wittingly 
planned activities. By their nature, within any one college 
setting over a period of years, real and potential links are 
created between one course, or set of courses, and others. 
From the point of view of professional colleagues this will 
be important to appreciate in comparative terms, enabling 
more careful construction of future syllabi and curricula. 
From the point of view of students, real pathways for 
progress can be opened up by such activities. In this context 
both professional colleagues and students are learners. (26) 
And the importance of pathways is vital to both. The 
major course review will therefore be planned on a college- 
by-college basis, offering opportunities for college 
management to share in the growing perspectives of work 
completed by separate divisions, departments, and sections, 
and with those who organize, teach, and learn. Such an 
activity, offered each three or four years, will extend the 
processes and models so far presented into new areas of 
exploration and discovery. There is no doubt in the mind of 
this writer that a full cycle of these processes, including the 
major course review, will provide unique opportunities for 
coherent approaches to staff, team, and curriculum 
development within an institution. It may be suggested that 
no other accreditation activity has yet offered such 
opportunities, simply because there has never been such a 
widely supported form of accreditation which involved by 
definition a peer group approach where clear control of the 
processes was entirely in the hands of teaching and 
development colleagues. Planning between institutions, and 
centres, and even total reviews of accreditation strategy as 
between different accreditation agencies seem entirely 
plausible, possible, and even necessary within such ` 
framework as that presented here. That the pauer 
Council for Vocational Qualifications (NCVQ) will nee 


access to these credit accumulation facilities in order fully 
lleagues 19 


to develop their ideas is beyond doubt among Co: ae 
Open College Networks. The emerging national frame ot 
to HE courses Wi 


for the accreditation of Access 
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undoubtedly have similar needs, already openly 
acknowledged by CNAA. 


WIDER PERSPECTIVES AND IMPLICATIONS 


The MOCF schema described above needs to be fitted into 
wider Perspectives than the simple and simplistic one of 
Progress towards higher education. On the face of it MOCF 
Presents a linear model of educational progress. While it fits 
into a stereotype of student progress which traditional 
educationists (and parents) may share - of 'getting on! - it 
does little to make education more responsive to the 
demands which should be made upon it in the light of the 
8eneral and constant processes of learning which most 
People are engaged in most of their lives. Little of the 
formal and informal learning which people do in local 
community activities for example is accredited. Similarly, it 
Would be rare for the formally provided training (let alone 
the informal learning) which most people in paid 
EMPloyment outside the home partake in, often 
eystematically, to be acknowledged by anything more than a 
Certificate of completion. Little Trade Union education and 
training is recognized in any more meaningful way. Taking 
Such sectors of training, learning, and education in the 
Workplace and the community into account, it can be seen 
that little of the learning enterprise which most people are 
involved in is taken into account when jobs are applied for, 
paid employment progress achieved through promotion, or 
voluntary work sought. T 

The rest of this chapter will therefore be taken up sé 
an analysis of the implications of the growth of suc 
Schemes as the Manchester Open College Federation across 
Whole regions in the north of England and more widely in the 
Country at large, with growing interest being shown in 
almost all areas of the UK. KE 

It is worth presenting this discussion within the 
framework of another model drawn from MOCF processes 
and experiences (Figure 6.6) in order to begin such an 
analysis, Figure 6.6 shows some of the emerging linkages 
and developments of MOCF in Greater Manchester and 
Cheshire, We have over the last few years begun to develop 
‘MPortant links with colleagues in the schools where there 
aS been developed a rather similar process eeen 
Statements of achievement for school students successfully 
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completing 'bundles' of modules accredited through the 
Northern Partnership for Records of Achievement (NPRA). 
Careful comparisons between these modules, and those of 
similar character within the post-school sectors accredited 
with MOCF, have shown that it is possible to credit-transfer 
NPRA certificates into MOCF credits. This is done mostly 
Into MOCFs level 2; though for some units in the NPRA 
Scheme it has been necessary to 'discount' some of the 
credit values (in terms of hours) in order to enable the 
transfer to be consistent with the credit values operating 
Within the adult and continuing sectors. There is now in 
Place a system through which this operates very effectively, 
whereby the city's school-based Assessment Development 
Unit (ADU) presents to panels of colleagues from schools 
and Colleges the various curricula to be considered. Once 
Comparisons are agreed, there are then administrative 
functions to Process school students' statements and 
certificates of achievement into MOCF credits with an 
MOCF Passport issued to hold these transfers in the form of 
MOCF credit awards. e 
The significance of this development is difficult to 
underestimate (even though the full scheme is in abeyance 
at the moment through lack of resources to staff and 
Maintains the processes now established through research 
Secondment) since in Manchester at least the original DES 
„ternative Curriculum Strategy (ACS), now embraced 
Within the NPRA Scheme, is seen as a mainstream provision 
across schools and alongside other more formal 
accreditation. Its growing use and popularity (27) in schools 
means therefore that any procedure which can transfer 
School achievement values into their adult equivalent, 
manages the transition between school, college, and paid 
e deftly, and enables credit accumulation to begin early 
iN Post-school experience. Thus MOCF study passports are 
Presented in a variety of settings soon after school - to YTS 
Schemes, FE colleges, community education centres 
offering familiar credit awards which may enable 
assessments to be more skilfully made prior to any further 
mee enrolment or learning opportunity. In ge ga 
hat transition will be most obviously apparent with me 
cmerging work in connection with two other aspects e 
accreditation - rendered on the upper side of the mode 
‘gure 6.6) dealing with the accreditation of learning 1n 
Paid work settings. d 
Accreditation of both the college and work-base' 
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learning activities of YTS trainees is well-advanced. Taken 
together with progress in accrediting the provision of 
Manchester City Council's Equal Opportunities Training 
Programme, it can be seen that there emerges within the 
model an alternative pathway for people's progress in 
learning other than that which we more conventionally 
consider as acceptable. We can now begin to identify 
progress from school, through YTS, and into full-time paid 
employment, as a route or pathway, which if accredited ina 
rigorous and acceptable manner, can offer alternative bases 
upon which people's experience can be judged - not just 
learning at college, but in paid work and on short in-service 
courses, and added on the same basis, to achievement 
already acknowledged at school in previous years. There is 
no reason at all why this route cannot be extended more 
fully into people's paid working lives, and MOCF, together 
with managers and trainers will be attempting that. The 
implications for youth training policies and strategies within 
and between companies in a particular city or region are 
enormous. Cogent and coherent packages of learning are by 
this means presentable for accumulated credits, by the 
trainee involved, and not just by the organizers of that 
training. Clearly learning pathways are important; what this 
flexible but rigorous accreditation process offers is the 
possibility of pathways being created by people for 
themselves, rather than needing necessarily to follow 
pathways created by others. 

Extension of such processes can mean that young people 
could begin to have their early paid work experiences 
accredited along with all other learning as it is revealed and 
articulated by themselves, as well as in association with 
trainers and teachers. The provision of appropriate learning 
opportunities in any context becomes perfectly feasible 
without necessarily reaching for the local FE college or 
adult centre. To be sure there will be an extensive role for 
them, probably much like that which they provide now, or 1N 
association with on-the-job training, and that learning too 
can be accredited and accumulated on identical bases. The 
conventional idea of access, as access to HE, is thus 
immediately extended and enhanced, since we can see ways 
in which young people in particular can gain access to a 
whole range of accredited activities, which given due 
acknowledgement, would be suitable for gaining further 
courses, learning, and work opportunities. Over early y 
in paid employment, it would also seem perfectly reasonable 
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for such acknowledged learning to be assessed as suitable 
for entry into higher-level FE and HE courses such as the 
Diploma in Higher Education. The combined assessment of 
Practical skills and experiences, with more formally 
Provided learning can thus release wider opportunities - not 
Only for learners, but providers too. 

Taking up this kind of analytical framework and 
applying it to the lower side of the model in Figure 6.6, we 
egin to see other pathways, analogous to those illustrated 
above, opening up for other sections of the community. We 
have known for years of the rich learning opportunities 
Provided by voluntary community activity. Community- 
based adult education provision has taken it as a starting 
point for many years. The idea that more elongated 
Processes of learning could be built out of it, and at the 
same time begin to involve key group-learning contexts, was 
the crucial foundation for the large-scale short course 
Programme now operating at Northern College in Barnsley. 
(28) This in turn followed the germinal work of Tom Lovett 
in Liverpool (29) and the growing training programmes of 
Many larger voluntary organizations such as Oxfam in the 
md-1970s. (30) All three of these examples took as their 
Starting point the importance of where people were, both as 
a group and as individuals. Though the latter often grew out 
Hs the former, we need to know more about wiy peop teem 
€mselves into groups, or join groups in the first place, 
we are to adta Ge: pofoundly the learning 
©PPortunities which are presented in such places, and more 
importantly how they can be used as a basis for extending 
he even enhancing the learning process by SS ea) 
Eh Outside through educational and training agencies. ith 
uch enhancement explicitly informs recent work wit 
Ges of women in community settings, which D 
Ncreasingly, and most usefully, recorded and analysed. (3 
h In spite of these developments of the last ten eae 
owever, little effort has been made to actually SE 
arc) activities. There are several interesting projects in t d 
Be Particularly through the work of Norman edd 
ther Colleagues in the Learning by Experience ene ‘ine 
Exp OSt exciting project under the title of Ee 
XPerience Count (MEC) managed by Pam Linn at Tha ` 
Olytechnic has demonstrated the means whereby suc 
accreditation can be made to work and enhance the learning 
which would otherwise have taken place within a GC 
urther, more long-term and individually-based wor% 
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though within a group-type framework, has been developed 
by the Greater Manchester Community Work Training Group 
and co-ordinated by Kate Sapin. This accreditation of prior 
learning involves a system of mentors for people having, 
say, five to ten years' experience in a youth club or other 
community-based organizing and learning context. Mentors 
can facilitate a process for the gradual realization, 
articulation, and demonstration of people's learning over 
those years. Portfolios of work and documents, 
recollections, and analyses are brought together, gradually 
creating a cogent attempt to claim ranges of skills, 
competencies and understanding secured through the 
experiences and responsibilities of such work. A panel then 
meets with mentor and worker to consider the reflections 
which the process has revealed and exernplified. Such a 
process is enabling many people to have their experiences 
validated in a way which is at once rigorous, open, and 
flexible. It is not at all unreasonable to expect that as a 
result of such work as this carried out by highly responsible 
colleagues within the appropriate service, new systems of 
qualification should be invoked for workers who have 
articulated their learning in this systematic way- It is at 
least as rigorous as orthodox processes of qualification, and 
deserves recognition and credit transfer arrangements in the 
appropriate professional settings. 

MOCF's work in these areas comes from a slightly 
different angle, though with precisely the same ethos at its 
heart. Many panels are now considering learning designs 
which have started from people's own experience in 
learning, having been carefully articulated on MOCF 
documents as a prelude to closer scrutiny and 
acknowledgement. This is particularly true of the Women in 
Education Panel and the Community Panel, both convened 
by Lindsay Harford as MOCF's Development Officer for 
Adult, Basic and Community Education. She has noted the 
coincidence of membership of the two panels and the clear 
links between these developments in experiential learning 
and the early work of MOCF through the ALBSU Basic Skills 
Project. (33) 

This early history of MOCEF is crucial; here was the 
formative experience in accrediting work which had never 
been acknowledged in such a formal manner before. Adults, 
far from seeking certificates for their achievements 1N 
learning to read, write, and handle numbers, have usually 
hidden their success or been somewhat ashamed of it at all 
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Stages of their learning. (34) Evelyn Nichols has pointed out 
the significance of MOCF actually celebrating publicly such 
achievements in its early days. (35) At the same time more 
recent research has shown the extent to which people in 
local community groups just do not and will not acknowledge 
that ‘education’ as such takes place within their group, or 
forms any part of their personal motivation in joining a 
8roup. (36) Keith Percy's view is that it most certainly does 
take place; but that great care has to be taken in 
demonstrating this. Wë 
The particular advantage which MOCF has in beginning 
to do just that, is simply the voluntary nature of the work 
we do with colleagues in the field and with people engaged 
in learning. Many outreach staff working in community 
education with local groups have now a profound experience 
in the systematic accreditation of people's learning in a 
widening variety of settings. The very first work to be 
accredited by the Women's Panel was a discussion group in a 
socal library in Newton Heath, an outreach centre frorn 
North Manchester Community College. As a result of more 
bo a year's work with that group Carol Morris began Sa 
Ae that people were writing and reading as a direc 
“sult of the weekly sessions, though sometimes the writing 
SC kept Secret. Unlocking these results of people's ae 
b pel is a lengthy process, and often traumatic. It is my 
© tef that Carol Morris needed at least a year to ee 
he things which were revealed by ski i 
of a process mostly in the hands of people 
» but with crucial interventions from her zem 


her CB: at least partly brought about by people saying to 
ew, E college and university. Her skill was to 
siet that their Be learning was a most clean = 
and ` to begin with a whole range of needed study, Dee 
all communications skills; and that indeed they Wé 
they these without actually realizing it, doing whats a 
we n “ould have done in the normal course of their a he 
© had asked the people in that group what they rd te 
nesday afternoons in the library at Newton Heath, 
mad well have said, 'Going down to the library to 

or simply, ‘being with friends’. a 
Son t is tempting = lis to point out the learning, © al 
D STE, and to propose that it be acknowle gec Co 

"mally. The temptation has to be resisted. That dec 


ay 
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has to be people's own; it is not easy to induce it. And it is 
not easy to make any inducement consistent with a 
community development approach to these processes. But 
there are opportunities which colleagues are learning to 
take. People are inclined to say at certain times of 
satisfaction in such implicit learning processes, 'if only we 
could get a certificate for this'; or 'this is worth an O level’; 
or simply, 'I really feel as if I learned something there.' This 
is particularly true of group learning activities, and often 
said jokingly. The introduction, at stages like these, of the 
idea of the MOCF and its credits is crucial. Not that we 
wish to accredit everything in people's lives - we do not. But 
we are eager to enable people to achieve acknowledgement 
when that is most appropriate. That in turn is not our 
decision, but that of the professional staff involved in the 
process on the ground, and ultimately of the people engaged 
in learning themselves. 

In the case of the Newton Heath group, they were able 
to present effectively through Carol Morris, a 'programme' 
of activities which involved several research projects about 
the local community: a study of an old folks' home where 
the person involved was a cleaner; an analysis of why there 
were no shops any more in Newton Heath, and how they 
could be brought back again. These were eventually taken as 
examplars of the kind of learning activity which people 
engaged in within the group in addition to their weekly 
discussion groups with speakers, visitors and the like. 
Portfolios were used to present and articulate the learning- 
Since then - now almost three years ago - such processes 
form a familiar pattern in the community-based sectors © 
our panels, in particular the Women's Panel and the 
Community Panel. 

Some examples may give a flavour of the variety of 
approach, and the sheer width of opportunity now being 
presented to professional colleagues in their work, and many 
neighbourhood groups in working-class communities. For 
example, there was a clinic in south Manchester where an 
outreach worker negotiated space to spend time with 
mothers before and after their visits. Activities were slowly 
agreed out of the expressed interests of people literally 
creating a group together with the worker. This was 
essentially a problem-centred approach which had been used 
so effectively in the Northern College short-course 
programme and in the Oxfam staff training programme 1N 
the 1980s and the 1970s respectively. These activities 
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agreed 
eh, were able to introduce the idea of 
experiences with ech at least partly reliant upon previous 
setting. The proc E groups and similar work in a college 
are rigorous and esses of MOCF are such that although they 
Odie be they-may remain 
may well cia icit or natural to the learner so that she 
and often with Progress without any feeling of inspection, 
with ` other expectation quite unreal in comparison 
activities. Peopl xamination, event-borne accreditation 

Weekend ple come to welcome assessment! 
parents ek entials one-week community camps, 
learning to e more skilful in supporting their children's 
ave all been and write, play-scheme organization work 
Successfully c attempted as accreditation projects and 
College-based arried through. Such work is spreading into 
local comm Provision. Project work based at home and in 
otherwise ae groups is becoming increasingly part of 
In a college oe organized subject studies. Students 
Tesponsibili tie © run a canteen as part of their own life and 
acknowledged, ten seeking this to be more formally 
activity, and | i ommunity-based sports leadership, outdoor 
through grou play leadership courses are being accredited 
their own } PS and individuals working partly and entirely in 
E aang and neighbourhood. 

realizations €, over the last three years, 
‘eturning ote enable profound analysis of 
See that on ee model sketched earlier, Figure 
e unpaid work side, people are enabled to build 


Confide 
nce i 
accreditation themselves through the skilled introduction of 
i processes which are entirely empathetic to 
ds to further 


their a 

peopleled Ki intentions. This in turn lea 

centred cur emands for more learning activities. People- 

Work, and aie design is a growing aspect of MOCF 

Using Space ( often led by people themselves occupying and 

tutors hay both physical and metaphorical) which outreach 
e enabled them to create. It is interesting to 


reflect 

Probably > we did first at Northern College, that this is 
Outreach more appropriately called ‘inreach' rather than 
g into work, 


activities simply because we are reachin 
o » Problems, and desires which are principally those 


the d S 
People with whom we have established 4 learning 
e people have 


relationshi 
n 
aken SE There are several examples wher 
at the se opportunities and built upon them to the extent 
Support A have reached for college-based activities to 
eir increasing appetite for learning and personal 
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development. Some community-based learning provision has 
progressed to level 3 work. People's progress has taken them 
from a neighbourhood-based mother and toddler group to a 
Nursery Nurse Education Board course at the local FE 
College, seeking the clear aim of being paid as a 
professional for that which they had done (for nothing) in 
the normal course of their lives. In the longer term we 
believe that it is perfectly possible through MOCF to 
develop credit schemes which would transfer easily into 
other accreditation systems, and enable prior and 
experiential learning to be offered in claim for remission in 


college-based courses. 


Access to higher education 


Much of the work outlined above Comes together most 
effectively and meaningfully when we consider the 
approaches of what are called access courses. This includes 
Access to HE courses; but it would be a grave error to 
consider such work exclusively as warranting that name, 
though it has already entered into the educational 
vocabulary as such. We must wrest the idea back from that 
‘end' of our work and experience, since the concept in itself 
has a great deal of analytical insight to offer. That insight 
in turn can provide many signposts for student progress an 
development, and general training and educational provision 
in both the formal and informal world we inhabit. 
Nevertheless it is worth starting with Access to HE. 
Within MOCF, OCFNW and London Open College-tyPe 
activities, the processes of access to higher education have 
been revolutionized. When I sought to enter higher education 
as a mature student in the mid-1960s, I took a variety ° 
unrelated short and longer courses at Newcastle University 
Extra Mural Department, and the regional technical college 
in Newcastle, soon to become the polytechnic. My first 
courses were in Town Planning and then Written and Spoken 
Communications. They were essentially problem-centred ~- 
lived in a new town and was active in the community 
association; I had political ambitions and was rather shy an 
hesitant in public settings. But at the same time, an 
without the realizations now being made, I was organizing a 
variety of campaign groups on local and internationa! issues; 
I was attending weekend and day schools organized by 
Oxfam, the Labour Party, and the Draughtsman's Union 
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DATA; and was regularly involved in negotiations as a shop 
steward at my paid work and with town planners at home, as 
Well as a range of learning in a domestic setting including 
child care and development and horticulture. All of this 
came after no real achievement at school - none that was 
acknowledged in any way - and seven years spent at night 
Neos in Blyth and on day-release courses at 
Northumberland Technical College in Ashington achieving 
SSntually (after much failure and enforced re-sits) an 
ee SE National Certificate in Mechanical Engineering at 
shi Same time as completing an apprenticeship in a 
ipyard. My eventual success in gaining a place at Ruskin 
College was put down to my political commitments and 
he EE whereas in retrospect I would now wish to include 
the whole of my early adult life as a deeper explanation of 
mY ability to make the transition to university-level studies. 
betive was, I now see, some proper shape and relationship 
int veen all these life experiences; and I dare say that the 
ees Swing panel at Transport House was perhaps more 
are of that than I was. 
hel hese early life reflections are self-indulgent; but they 
eP Me at least to make much more sense of current 
— to HE provision, when curricula for that work has 
na expressly designed to respond to those kinds of Ger 
itne onces, and to address some of the problems ES 
e SE which people undoubtedly feel as they approach 
have popPortunities. Thus, the best Access to HE Gomes 
ave uilt-in counselling and education and career adre 
tea we pathetic staff accessible beyond more or Be 
Boodwn arrangements, often by design rather than si ply 
own will; and they have a syllabus which addresses peop es 
oppo cerns within an area of study and which oii 8 
PPortunities for their experience to be valued and validate 


and actuall beset the body of 
y to make a contribution to tne 00 

owledge which that subject represents. This 1s indeed 

— but objective praxis 


“tionary, and iet 

2 represents a quie > 

chayise¥eloping in abeng all parts of the country. It SCH 
“ge to educational orthodoxy. Traditional routes 


Wée Not appropriate for mature students. It is not igh 

Somme of time-tested papers being rejected o ere or 
GE iti roache: 

us assessment. Traditional app E 


Only o Se ; ach 

i PPortunities to grasp and deliver existing 

ithi o 

pel any necessity B consider it within the framework of 
Such a necessity 


evy È 
Ge life and past life experiences. nig 
n designed into the best Access to HE courses; 
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simply to make them more pertinent to people's lives, to 
start from where they are; but to extend knowledge itself, 
to provide space for personal and learning-group 
development, and literally to build new approaches and ideas 
about the way people learn. 

All this means that for the tutors who organize Access 
to HE courses something is at stake every day. Sure there is 
an agreed syllabus, and yes people have to choose between a 
range of options, but the style in which a subject is 
approached enables people learning to deliver their own 
ideas out of their own experiences, and to put them 
alongside those of their course organizers and the authors 
they are reading and studying at that time. This chemistry 
reveals the facility people have to begin to analyse 
developments at a very early stage. But it means that no 
two classes are ever the same; that study proceeds within 
frameworks which are set as much by the learner as by the 
organizer of that learning. And that is an everyday 
challenge for Access to HE tutors and organizers far beyond 
the mundane delivery of the same material in the same 
format for decades which characterizes some of the most 
respected educational establishments in the world. Working 
in peer-learning relationships with other people with other 
experiences requires these approaches, otherwise we not 
only inhibit people's natural instincts to think and learn 
together, but we replicate bits of ourselves and our 
experiences and the standard syllabus to the detriment of 
the world of knowledge. What could be less academic? ! 

The point about the ideas here expressed is that within 
an MOCF-type framework, syllabus and curricular design 
can begin with these premises in mind and indeed on the 
table. The sheer liberation of colleagues from course designs 
set by a remote standardizing body, is itself educational and 
developmental. But that makes sense in terms of having 
access to the developmental as well as the teaching skills of 
professional colleagues. And this can be done without any 
loss or rigour, acceptability, or credibility of standards. It 
does mean however that these values have to be worked for 
and earned, rather than simply assumed, as O and A levels 
currently are, and without any foundation with respect to 
mature students. g 

But the ideas can be taken further; an increasingly 
developed Open College system of the MOCF type is able to 
take advantage of longer more continuous learning processes 
and people's accumulation of credit awards become a 
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Confidence-building dimension as learning opportunities are 
perm objectively to create further pathways for 
ie oe Progress. In this context, it is clear that the 
oF Sec of course organizers, combined with the potential 
combine D cumulation, enables organizers and learners to 
regionally erg ae learning designs, acceptable to 
Which are ne beni dela 5 respected accreditation units, 
People's car olen: predicated upon local demands and 
as bc ully considered needs. No other system in the 
flexibility In iE with quite this combination of rigour and 
any Access i wë in the discussion so far is the fact that 
Can be seen PA E course is underpinned by prior learning. It 
H gëitzees 3 at at least part of the success of Access to 
Onger pr da the fact that people on them have been on 
Ways; SE tents towards their educational goals in two 
eir oe wiele Sense that they have all been learning in 
ey hay, = which is not a very useful truism; second, that 
experi = been involved in other courses, tasting, 
heting with a hope to return to study and go on to 
Provide GE? on the one hand such experiments are likely to 
truism Cae he experiences linked with life experiences, the 
to offer o &iven a real positive dimension if we are able 
xperience) eee ties for people to have their prior (life 
t or m earning accredited. (It is worth pointing out 
een geht middle-class professional people this has long 
oing lit ed by the CV; we write up our work, and by so 
literālly aay enhance its value, which is then again 
Part of Fa idated by its use in public and its acceptance as 
Many coll Claim for a paid professional job. Interestingly, 
Profoungy "Bue have found the building of a CV to be a 
Confidence ™mportant mechanism in the building of self- 
On the in mature students.) ! 
Mo © other hand, it is now more frequently the case in 
Sesion that People are progressing towards ARE to 
activities via earlier MOCF-accredited activities. (These 
ere eme are not always formal courses.) What we e 
8PProach "Bing is a pattern, a network, a matrix, of possible 
for there to learning and progress which people can choose 
inevitable te rather than be offered some automatic and 
ducati Framework already given and worked out by the 
Evang, al Profession. There are signs here of Norman 
9 este E pathways of people's learning. They gesch 
entry requi mMportance as CNAA moves away from standar 
traditi q irements, and towards more open criteria, and as 
®nal HE students from the schools sector are simply 
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disappearing in a demographic trough. 

These notions can be taken a stage further. We can 
actually use them as a tool for development with specific 
groups of people or areas of study in mind. In MOCF we are 
currently concerned that science Access to HE courses are 
difficult to organize and to recruit. Higher education 
scientists are clearly needing more mature students as 
demographic trends narrow the field and yet they maintain 
their demands for traditional entry requirements. We now 
realize that the way to organize successful science Access 
courses is to begin to do that much earlier in terms of the 
stages of development revealed in existing Access to HE 
courses. That work is now being undertaken in collaboration 
with Manchester Polytechnic. 


CONCLUSIONS 


But there are wider implications. For these we must return 
to the other ends and sides of the MOCF model in Figure 
6.6. It is clear that there are gathering imperatives which 
will require revolutionary changes in attitude towards 
learning in general. The MOCF model enables some simple 
realizations about the future pattern of provision which 
ought to be made simply to facilitate people's learning 
throughout their lives. People do learn continually. We may 
have to make a conscious effort to believe that. We can be 
forgiven perhaps for thinking that continuing education is 4 
thing, an actual provision, or a programme of courses, even 
a set of buildings since so many departments, faculties, and 
professors actually bear that name. It suggests that We 
should go somewhere in order to learn continually. This iS 
not true. We can learn wherever we are, and that learning 15 
enhanced in comparison to most others because we are 
mostly willingly involved in that no matter how difficult it 
is. 

That learning is enhanced even more if we have some 
personal stake in the activities; if it is part of a job we nee 
or really want to do; if it is part of an important campaign 
in our neighbourhood; or if it is simply some interesting 
voluntary work we do to meet other people socially; or if e 
is to do with escaping a boring and unwanted paid job or a^ 
overwhelming domestic setting. It can be admitted that 
professional educationists now need to have acces® 
themselves to people's real learning activities an 
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opportunities. That said, it is possible to see how we can 
begin to create alongside all that learning activity, 
opportunities for people to have that learning acknowledged, 
even validated. That it could then be used systematically to 
gain access to all kinds of things other than HE should 
please us greatly. We could, therefore, see that education 
would be a continuous if implicit process and need 
throughout our lives. 

But educationists would then be able to see how they 
could more usefully enable those processes to be enhanced 
in themselves by the contribution which they have to make 
within the context of learning which is already taking place. 
Here lie the real zig-zag pathways of people's learning. We 
could see the means whereby people could spend long 
periods in paid and unpaid employment, and believe that 
their learning could take them on to other things in 
accordance with their formed and forming ambitions. They 
mean that going to polytechnic or university could be fitted 
into our lives at more appropriate times, integrating it with 
paid and unpaid work experience. Thus the experience of 
mature students could become the norm of twenty-first 
century education. We could then make use of periods in an 
academic setting to serve the ends and interests of people 
throughout their lives rather than as an end in itself and at 
one early life-period. Colleges similarly could be seen as 
supportive and enabling of people's ambitions in the 
community as individuals and groups; curricula could be 
negotiated in both contexts; academic colleagues would be 
part of the community and notions of outreach would 
become redundant. 

Open College-type activities, especially of the 
accreditation kind, would be an essential part of such a 
wider perspective for educational functions in society. 
Little of this is fantasy; much of it is happening in small 
degrees in many parts of the country. What Open Colleges 
can do is to bring these ideas together and enable them to 
be clearly focused through the curriculum and staff 
development activities which flow naturally and inescapably 
from the processes described here. Nationally, the same 
patterns are emerging, and the same necessities for Open 
Colleges being provided. CNAA, (37) for example, will be 
considerably assisted in its aim to begin to make judgements 
of people solely upon their ability to benefit from the 
course. Credits accumulated over time and in paid work and 
community settings as well as in colleges will enable wider 
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sections of the community to lay claim upon such academic 
activities. NCVQ (38) also needs to be able to reach towards 
such processes of evaluation of people's variety of learning 
including life experiences, if it is to enable orthodox 
accreditation bodies to become more relevant and 
comparable. Simply to consider vocational training and 
education provision (in the formal sense of that word) is too 
narrow if all the learning and understanding and skills of the 
mass of people is to be properly considered so as to 
facilitate more effectively people's progress. 

Finally, the processes now set in train in Open College 
Networks, enable there to be humanistic and human-scale 
responses to local and regional needs. They are empowering 
in five senses. First, they acknowledge and thus liberate the 
professional developmental skill of trainers, college, and 
community tutors. Second, they recognize the organizers of 
courses and training activities in industry as co-equal in the 
provision of sound and continuous learning opportunities 
throughout life; for too long these colleagues have been 
separate and separated from institutional provision. Third, 
the vast array of voluntary community activities present in 
most people's lives, and a powerful source of self- 
programmed and highly significant learning, are accessible 
to acknowledgement without any threat to their informality- 
Fourth, the methodology predicated upon development 
rather than any standard and static provision, empowers 
both learners and organizers of learning to create by praxis 
the procedures, contexts, and content they consider 
necessary, and that in a considered and scientific manner- 
Fifth, they empower working-class people in all our 
communities to lay claim on acknowledged learning, in a 
way which is commonplace among middle-class people; 
especially middle-class men; and it offers people, for the 
first time perhaps, a wide role to play in the development of 
their own learning situations. Open Colleges have arrived; 
perhaps just in time. 


NOTES 

Is This was predicted five years ago by Maureen 
O'Connor. Guardian, 10 May 1983. 

2. Norman Evans. Guardian, 1 October 1986. 


3. The OCFNW was initiated by David Moore, 
Principal of Nelson and Colne College, Lancashire. 
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4. In particular by Keith Percy Susan Lucas and 
Peter Ward at Lancaster University and including current 
work commissioned by FEU-REPLAN comparing the 
progress of unemployed people through Open College 
processes in the North West, Greater Manchester and 
Cheshire, and South London. 

Je NOCN consists of: Open College Federation of 
the North West; Access to Learning for Adults, North 
London; South Yorkshire Open College Federation; Open 
College of South London; Central and West London Open 
College; Merseyside Open College; West Yorkshire Open 
Learning Federation; City and East London Open College; 
Greenwich and Lewisham Education for Adults Network; and 
Manchester Open College Federation. 

6. There are a variety of initiatives each at 
different stages of development in Leeds, Teeside, 
Sunderland, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Wolverhampton, Swindon, 
South Wales, Birmingham, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Glasgow, 
Northern Ireland, Humberside, Derbyshire, Durham and 
Essex. Colleagues involved in many of these activities are 
now being drawn into the NOCN. 

Ds A two-year project, promoted by UDACE through 
its Access Development Group and contracted to MOCF, 
started in April 1988. Its principal aims are to report upon 
existing Open College Network initiatives and facilitate the 
foundation of more Open Colleges in England and Wales. 

8. These are the West Yorkshire, Manchester, 
Merseyside, and South Yorkshire federations. 

9. Originally mooted as the "College of the Air', and 
then the 'Open College of the Air', the originators selected 
the name 'The Open College' (hence TOC) in much the same 
way as the Open University arrived at its name. ; 

10. At the time of writing (May 1988) various national 
estimates have put this figure at between 400 and 17,000. 
There is some uncertainty about TOCs counting procedures: 
whether these figures indicate actual people taking courses; 
enrolments on modules (as opposed to courses); or merely 
sales of materials is not clear. Since the number of TOC 
students registered in Manchester LEA was reported as six 
in April 1988, the lower national figure would seem more 


convincing. : k A eens 
ll. Of the thirty-six courses listed in TOC's initial 


(autumn 1987) Prospectus, The Open Book, twenty-eight 
carried no accreditation or qualification whatsoever. Of the 


remainder, five did not provide an actual qualification, only 
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an ‘adequate preparation’ for an existing examination. Of 
the remaining packages, only one was under £190. MSC's Job 
Training News, October 1987, declared, 'Most courses will 
lead to a recognized qualification or credit towards one’. 
Plainly, at that time, they would not. 

12. The decision was preceded by almost two years of 
patient development and negotiation. This period and the 
first year of activity are fully reported upon in a research 
report submitted to the Further Education Unit (FEU) by 
Aubrey Black as development officer for the MOCF. 
Strangely, given the influence of MOCF on later Open 
College developments, this research report (RP64/PEVE) 
'The development of the Manchester Open College 
Federation (1983) remains unpublished. It should be revived. 

13. Aubrey Black. Comments upon an early draft of 
this present text, December 1987. 

14. Evelyn Nichols. "The impact of the Manchester 
Open College Federation - a study of the course recognition 
process', unpublished M.Phil. thesis, Department of Adult 
and Higher Education, University of Manchester, September 
1987. 

15. Aubrey Black also had a major role as Chair of 
the Evaluation Committee at Manchester Polytechnic set up 
to introduce wide-ranging evaluation programmes based not 
on measurement but upon the appraisal of the articulated 
experiences of teacher and taught. This work is described 
and analysed in Adelman and Alexander (1982) The Self- 
evaluating Institution: Practices and Principles in the 
Management of Educational Change, London: Methuen. 

16. Aubrey Black. Comments upon an early draft. 

17. Dr John Sanders, Credit Where it's Due, ALBSU 
Special Development Project Report 1982-3, MOCF 1986; 
and ALBSU Basic Skills Special Development Project, 
Interim Report, MOCF, October 1982. 

18. Malcolm Tight. Conference Report in Open 
Learning, vol. 1, no. 2, June 1986, in which Tight complained 
that the MOCF arrangements were more complex for 
students than degree courses. 

19. Black. Comments upon an early draft. 


20. Ibid. 
21. Ibid. 
22. Ibid. 


23. Nichols, 'The Impact of MOCF'. 
24. Carol Morris, Something for Me, Open College 
Papers 1, MOCF, 1987. 
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25. Bob Garratt, The Learning Organisation, Fontana, 
1987, Part 2, Section 1. 

26. See Brian Wren, Education for Justice, SCM, 
(1976) for perhaps the earliest expression of this idea of 
tutor-learners and learner-tutors. 

27. 36 LEAs in the North of England are associated 
with NPRA through the Northern Examining Association. 
Manchester's Chief Inspector, John Taylor, has long 
Considered this work to be paving the way for more flexible 
A levels. Currently the JMB is designing A levels in Art, 
Craft, and Design subjects which will be moderated rather 
in the manner of MOCF. 

28. For early evidence of this see David Browning, 
‘Northern College in the Community! and 'Women and 
Northern College', unpublished papers presented to the 
Residential Colleges Conferences, Birmingham and 
Barnsley, 1982 and 1983 respectively. Also, A New Approach 
to Adult Education, Northern College's response to a Major 
Inspection by HMI, Northern College, 1983. i 

29. Tom Lovett, Adult Education, Community 
Development, and the Working Class, Ward Lock 
Educational, 1975. Ga 

30. The present author was Adult Education, Training, 
and Development Officer for Oxfam from 1973 to 1978, and 
Lecturer in Community Organization and Tutor-Organizer 
for Short Courses at Northern College from 1979 to 1985. 

31. See Keith Percy, Mapping Learning Activity in 
Voluntary Organisations, Research Report, University of 
Lancaster for UDACE to be published 1988. 

32. See for example Pam Flynn et al. in You're 
Learning all the Time: Women, Education and Community 
Work, Spokesman, 1986; and Wendy Moss in Breaking the 
Barriers: Eight Case Studies of Women Returning to 
Learning in North London, ALFA, North London Open 
College, 1988. i BER 

33. See Lindsay Harford, "The impact of accreditation 
in basic and post-basic education in the Manchester region’, 
forthcoming thesis for M.Ed. at University of Manchester, 
Summer 1988. i 

34. Morris, Something for Me. One chapter remains 


anonymous at the insistence of the person interviewed, 
Jean, who, even after the event, did not wish her friends to 
know she once had difficulty reading. 

35. Nichols, "The impact of MOCF'. 

36. Percy, Mapping Learning Activity. 
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37. For a concise analysis of the possibilities see 
Maggie Woodrow, 'A role for the validating bodies?', in 
NATFHE Journal, October 1987. 

38. For early details of NCVQ's intentions here see 
'The Accumulation of credits towards a national vocational 
qualification: a consultative paper', NCVQ, June 1987. 
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Although the title of this chapter refers to ‘ethnic 
Minorities! I have taken this to refer chiefly to the black 
communities who derive from countries over which Britain 
recently held colonial power. It is one's attitude to these 
people that, I would maintain, requires the closest scrutiny. 

recognize that the term "black is sometimes taken to 
include immigrants from South-East Asia and their 
descendants, and even European groups who may feel 
themselves to be discriminated against in this country. I 
intend to argue that a college of further education should 
make a respectful response to all ethnic minority groups 
Within its community and within the greater society. For the 
most part such groups can be described as 'black' and I am 
Prepared to accept a certain fuzziness around the edges of 
this term. 

I should like to acknowledge a debt to the staff of Park 
Lane College of Further Education, Leeds, and to the 
members of the Ethnic Minorities Sub-Committee, in 
Particular, whose efforts over the past few years have 
taught me most of what I know about a college's response to 
ethnic minorities. The opinions expressed in the following 
chapter must be attributed, however, to no one but mya 

These, then, are the personal views of a white teacl S 
who has earned his living in further education for nearly 
twenty years. Latterly I have been much ee dn 
developing my college's programme so that it attrac = 
serves minority, disadvantaged, and disaffected groups. : 
work I have done in relation to ethnic minorities 1s part, 
therefore, of an Equal Opportunities and Access pees! 
which is also concerned with issues of age, gender, physica 
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and mental handicap, and adult education. This strategy has 
clearly some relationship to the Labour Party's search for 
new constituencies amongst alienated and minority 
communities; it is also related to further education's need 
for new client groups now that the crest of the teenage 
wave has passed. One would hope that a vein of idealism 
runs through it as well. 

Further education has always prided itself on its 
capacity to adapt. With the demise of so much of Britain's 
traditional industry in recent years, the growth of youth 
unemployment and of government measures to deal with it, 
and the rapid evolution of new technology, further education 
has accustomed itself to being in a permanent state of flux. 
Recent government proposals for changing the status of FE 
seem to indicate that this state of affairs will continue. 

Many teachers in further education would therefore 
repudiate with some vehemence, and some justification, the 
charge that they work in a complacent or conser vative 
service. They would also repudiate indignantly the notion, 
often put explicitly or implicitly at the beginning of race 
awareness training, that they are inevitably racist. Whether 
or not, by being white and prosperous in a society which 
disadvantages blacks, one is necessarily colluding with that 
society's oppression and is therefore a racist is, I feel a 
matter for students of ethics. Issuing such a charge is not a 
practical means of making progress. Teachers will perceive 
such a charge as calling into question their fairness in 
dealing with individuals and most teachers take a 
professional pride in being fair to all students. Indeed many 
teachers, aware in a general way of issues of black under- 
achievement, are bewildered by the charge, arguing that 
where blacks are succeeding in a system (albeit one that is 
said by some to be insufficiently accommodating to them) 
they are especially pleased and offer extra encouragement 
and support. 

Much remains to be done in further education to meet 
the needs of black students. One should avoid alienating 
people of good faith, therefore, and wasting energy OM 
misunderstandings. However, when one proposes that the 
college should reflect the multi-ethnic, multi-cultural 
nature of society, one is likely to meet with resistance even 
from those who would consider themselves to be liberal, and 
this resistance is less easy to circumvent. One is, in effect, 
asking that the college's make-up should reflect the fact 
that we now share our society, our country (if not yet our 
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power) with black people, once subject races, who have 
religions, customs, cultures, and histories that are potent 
forces in their lives and which are different from our own. It 
is at this point that one begins to hear passionate defences 
of the Christian Christmas even from those who are not 
Christians. Then one begins to hear sneers about 'black 
maths! as if a reconsideration of syllabi were part of a left- 
wing plot. When one asks teachers to accept a modification 
of their college's ethos, environment, and curriculum to 
reflect the multi-cultural society in which such colleges 
exist, one is asking them to accept a fundamental change in 
their relationship with black people. One is asking them to 
accept that they should no longer stand in a colonial 
relationship with black people but should treat with them on 
an equal basis. There is no point in pretending that this is 
not likely to be very difficult to accept for many white 
teachers, living in white suburbs, accustomed to teaching an 
ethno-centric syllabus to the pattern of the Christian year. 
It is threatening; staff need support and training in coping 
with it. But they must not be allowed to think that the issue 
is one of niceness - whether one is pleasant in one's manner 
and fair in one's marking as far as black students are 
concerned. 

It would be dangerous to be too sanguine about a 
College's benevolence with regard to black students. Even if 
the college appears to attract relatively high numbers of 
black students and appears to be relatively free from racial 
disharmony (though disharmony of this kind can be subtle 
and difficult to identify) one should bear in mind that the 
black students recruited to the college come from schools 
and communities where they may have suffered from 
discrimination. One of the main tasks of staff development 
must be to alert FE teachers to the environment and 
historical background from which their black students come. 

Britain can no longer pretend to be a wholly eier 
Wholly Christian country. If its institutions fail to reflec 
this fact and offer success and power only grudgingly to 
blacks, if it appears that blacks have to surrender ee, 
Parts of their identity in order to succeed and gain DC: 
then we risk the wrath of communities who feel oz? 
discrimination is endemic in British society. In @ dinem 
Context - that of Ulster - Britain knows something abou 
the wrath of those who feel themselves to be Zeene 
their own country. There are some who welcome the vari e 
and cultural richness of a multi-cultural society; many 
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not. The proposition that further education should reflect 
such cultural diversity in its make-up is not however a 
matter of personal taste; it is an urgent requirement to 
which all the institutions of the country should pay heed. 

I have twice talked, rather vaguely, about the college's 
‘make-up’. I shall be concerned, in the rest of this chapter, 
to define what 1 mean by this. I have spoken of an urgent 
need for change; the motivation on the part of the college 
may arise from a welcoming of cultural enrichment through 
diversity; it may come from a strong sense of justice which 
sees the need to treat people, once members of subject 
races, as equal partners; it may come from the fear of the 
consequences of inaction. The motivation may, of course, 
arise from ambition: it is easier and more profitable to swim 
with the tide. Astute leadership will make use of all these 
motives. The objective is to evolve into a college into which 
a black student can come without feeling that his race, 
culture, religion, history, or customs - that is to say many 
of the things that constitute his or her identity at 
fundamental levels - are negated by the fact that they are 
ignored by such a college. The objective is evolution to such 
a state; the philosophy is pluralist and egalitarian rather 
than integrationist and colonialist. 

In 'Education for all: a brief guide to the main issues of 
the report' (HMSO, 1985) Lord Swann calls upon educators 
not to be complacent, 'Society was not, and still is not, 
according equality to ethnic minorities. And the educational 
system was not, and still is not, exempt from such 
criticisms'. In this, he echoes Lord Scarman who, in his 
report on the Brixton Riots of 1981, says, 'Unemployment 
and poor housing bear on them (ethnic minority groups) very 
heavily; and the educational system has not adjusted itself 
satisfactorily to their needs'. Swann, however, speaks for 
many when he says, ‘in the long run the Committee believes 
that education is society's best hope for changing the 
attitudes of coming generations of the white majority’. 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


Obligatory staff development exercises are likely to be felt 
as threatening to staff and this is particularly likely to be 
true in the sensitive area of race relations. Management 
must look to leadership rather than conscription. The 
challenge of changing the college in the light of race- 
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relations considerations should be presented as an exciting 
one from which all members of the college community - 
black and white, staff and students, managers and teachers 
- will benefit. Unless staff, in reviewing their procedures, 
themselves ask for staff development in order to carry out 
their review more effectively, then it is very doubtful if 
such staff development will be of any value. 
lf staff are required to review their syllabi in the light 
of race-relations considerations they may ask management 
to help by providing seminars. Thus if staff rewrite teaching 
materials with a view to incorporating typically Asian 
Names, then a talk on such names would be particularly 
useful. If staff feel that they do not understand the 
discrimination from which their students might have 
suffered before coming to college, or which they might face 
when leaving college and seeking employment, then a lot of 
material is available which persuasively argues the case for 
an endemic racism in British society. 
_ Staff development may be attempted on a 'cascade' 
principle, with training being given to senior staff in the 
hope that they will pass on what they have learnt to more 
junior members of staff. One should not expect, however 
that because a member of staff is senior, he is necessarily 
enlightened or receptive to the ideas such a staff 
development programme would attempt to propagate. 
Someone who is resentful at being asked to review his 
relationship with black communities may be reinforced and 
strengthened in his prejudices by the challenges offered by 
Staff-development seminars. Af ; 
_ Although I have reservations about training being 
obligatory, I would insist upon certain principles being non- 
negotiable. Once the academic board accepts the need tor 
the college to go through a period of review, then that 


process should be insisted upon and it sedia as prs o 
e college' to carry out such a re e 
ge's management y ensuring that exam 


ona be as much of a duty as, Says 
esults are satisfactory. isti 
i Unless changes are to be cosmetic and anito ie 
College n riod of introspectlo! f 
ge needs to undergo a pe and environment n 
$ is kin 
order to achieve objectives I have defined above- ger 
of introspection cannot be imposed by management 
of course management can provide the Inpe intain it. 
the process and the encouragement and drive to gehier 
Such a process should have the assent of a 516 
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number of staff. This may be achieved if the academic 
board, or more probably a standing sub-committee of it, 
manned by members of staff, both academic and ancillary, 
both junior and senior, including student representatives if 
possible, provides the framework for such a review. Such a 
framework could be in the form of a policy statement - a 
statement of ideals with a detailed action plan showing how 
these ideals are to be implemented and giving a timetable 
for such an implementation. 


CURRICULUM AND SYLLABUS 


there is now an acute need for a new dimension of 
tolerance and understanding, leading over the years to 
the eradication of prejudice and discrimination in 
society at large. This is not just a separate topic that 
can be tacked on to the existing curriculum; it must 
permeate every aspect of the school's work. 

(Lord Swann, ‘Education for all: a brief guide to the 
main issues of the report' (1985) 


The challenge to broaden the curriculum in an attempt to 
make the college reflect the multi-cultural society it serves 
should be an invigorating one. New courses which enable 
students to study the cultures and histories of black people 
should be considered, but with two provisos. Firstly, such 
courses should lead to recognized qualifications or else they 
will be marginalized and the gesture made in offering them 
will be perceived as merely a token one. Secondly, although 
such courses may serve the need of black students to find 
dignity in the cultures and histories from which they have 
sprung, a dignity which their treatment by British society 
may not have provided them with, such courses should also 
be intended for white students who may wish to understand 
better the constituent cultures that make up the pluralist 
society we aspire to become. 

Whatever the reasons for black under-achievement in 
the British education system, and whether or not you accept 
that such under-achievement exists, few would deny the 
crucial role of language in cognitive development. Many 
bilingual students may therefore be educationally 
disadvantaged unless they received specialized help at 
schools which were provided with extra teachers for that 
purpose. I am not saying that bilingualism is in itself 
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educationally disadvantageous; indeed there is some 
evidence to suggest the contrary. What may well constitute 
a disadvantage is the learning of a language other than 
English during the first few years of life, English only being 
picked up by street contacts. Some would suggest that the 
interference of West Indian dialect with the standard 
English preferred by the education system may also lead to 
an unsureness with English asa medium of education. ` 

One possible response to this is to provide education in 
languages other than English. This is being attempted in 
nursery units and primary schools in areas where a high 
Proportion of the population is made up of ethnic minority 
communities. It is clearly not a viable proposition for 
Colleges of further education as they are at present 
Constituted. It would, however, be unwise to presume that 
British society, and the education system that serves it, will 
remain monolingual forever. The example of the United 
States, with the assertion of the linguistic rights of the 
Hispanic communities, may prove an instructive case in 
Point. 

In the short term, therfore, the case would seem to bea 
Strong one for some form of language support provision to 
Provide for equality of opportunity for black students. 
Special classes, the taking out of certain students from 
mainstream classes, or even the double staffing of some 
Classes with an extra teacher to help those whose English is 
Weak, are all strategies that may have merits but that may 
in the long term prove counter-productive in that they may 
Serve to stigmatize the students they are intended to nek: 
Another strategy would be to embark on a programme e 
staff development whereby staff teaching a wide range ie 
Subjects were taught to understand the difficulties some 9 
their students might have with language and helped o 
express themselves, and write their materials, in more 
accessible language. This is, however, a long-term strategi 
SE is probably best considered as a complementary rathe 

an a principal strategy. 

One posible A is a language-support ig Saco 
Providing individual help, at whatever level thak e A 
needed and open for as long as the college can ZÜ 
that help can be provided at times convenient to e 
Student. The flexibility and privacy of this kind of on 
recommends it strongly for its use with black s ae 
Whose lack of skills in the English language is prev oe 
them from reaching their full potential. Such a wor 
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would by no means attract only black students, and students 
at all academic levels could make use of it. 

Although teaching in community languages may not be 
a viable option for colleges at present, the teaching of 
community languages is a most important obligation. It may 
be that community languages are taught at local centres by 
a continuing, adult or community education service that is 
distinct from the colleges of further education. If this is 
exclusively the case, it is a most undesirable state of 
affairs. There is no reason why Urdu, Punjabi and other 
community languages should not be accorded the same 
academic prestige as European languages. Community 
languages should be offered as part of a college's modern 
language provision (if it has one) so that Asian students can 
acquire GCSEs or A levels in them if they wish. 

The ability of some of our young people to speak a 
language other than English should be regarded as a valuable 
resource and nurtured as such. Young Asian adults need 
mother-tongue instruction so that they can maintain contact 
with their relatives, both in Britain and overseas, and so 
that they can remain in touch with their religious and 
cultural heritage. This need is attested to by the vigorous 
life of supplementary schools, often mounted in mosques °F 
temples. The consensus would now seem to be that race 
relations are best served by the maintenance of the cultural 
identities of the ethnic minorities. It goes without saying 
that there is an intimate relationship between language and 
culture. 

It is my experience that teachers often resist the 
suggestion that the syllabus they teach is ethno-centric. 
Within the very texture of the teaching material one uses 
there should be an acknowledgement that black people exist, 
that they are an important part of our society and that they 
have histories, cultures and achievements worthy of 
consideration. The syllabus should also reflect the 
achievements of black people as writers and as shapers of 
thought. The new GCSE English language syllabi offer a 
golden opportunity since candidates are often encouraged to 
read widely, and book lists and stock cupboards are in the 
control of the teachers. It is vital that managers should 
provide teachers with support, guidance, leadership, and the 
necessary staff development to choose materials which 
reflect a multi-cultural society, for new courses, or adapt 
materials for courses already in existence. 

Teachers may also see it as their duty to challenge 
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existing syllabi where these are felt to be ethno-centric to 
an unnecessary degree. Such challenges may not be 
welcomed by the examinations boards. It must be 
remembered that the boards must to some extent consider 
themselves the defenders of the interests of the people who 
actually mark exams. A change of syllabus will impose extra 
work on the markers and may alienate them. In certain 
cases, markers with specialist knowledge may have to be 
Sought and this could be an expensive and onerous process. 
Such a challenge is, however, worth making. The spirit of 
the times is with those who make such a challenge. It is for 
each college to ensure that teachers are encouraged to 
review syllabi and that support is provided for such a review 
in terms of remission for staff development and an explicit 
statement of commitment in a college policy on race. 


COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 


If a ‘welcome! sign in Urdu is seen as alien and disturbing, 
one has an insight into what many Asian students must feel 
when they come into a college of further education. 
Coming from a community where many signs, product 
advertisements, newspapers and indeed conversations are In 
Asian languages, such students must constantly be aware of 
a dualism. Some schools, in areas of high ethnic minority 
Settlement, have made great progress in avoiding a5 
home/school dualism by modifying their environment 
terms of signs, posters and displays. We must Ce ge 
Comfort in the knowledge that we find displays pg 
ness! picturesque and non-threatening. We may enjoy t "ie 
only while we feel we control them, as tourists enjoy a 
Pageant of local poverty before returning to their hate 
Ne 'foreign-ness' of a college to an Asian ore A t 
different kind because the location of power 1s anaren 
‘gns in languages other than English are a Dë Welsh 
Symbolic demonstration of a sharing of power- hae Se 
a is here instructive.) i 
is usual i through ; 
examples of ger eat be displayed in open P 
ese present ethnic minority cultures in a DOSEVE SN 
may be valuable in counteracting the deticit-mode's ount 
SO often influence our view of them. The library may ECH 
Isplays of ethnic minority literature and periodicals ier 
ave an open day for publishers during which ethnic m 
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texts are available for purchase or ordering. Religious 
festivals other than Christian ones may be recognized by the 
college by mounting appropriate displays. 

The college should be particularly alert to the 
appearance of racist graffiti. If the perpetrators are caught 
(an unlikely eventuality, I concede) then they ought to be 
punished not only for the damage to property but for the 
racialist gesture itself. In order to make this possible, the 
college must have formulated a policy on racialism as part 
of its policy on race. The college must remove such graffiti 
as soon as possible. It is easy nowadays to turn a blind eye to 
graffiti and to regard it as a kind of licensed vandalism in 
certain contexts. Racist graffiti may be very distressing to 
some young people; it may be more worrying if others 
accept such insults. None must be left to think that the 
college is indifferent because such indifference would be 
interpreted as collusion. 


STAFFING 


It need not be argued in detail that black teachers are 
urgently needed as role models. Teachers, insofar as they 
encourage their students to pursue their studies, and careers 
officers, should be aware of this. It is probably true to say 
that if there are too few black teachers at the moment this 
is because there are too few black applicants rather than 
because of racist attitudes at interview. This is not to 
ignore of course, the fact that members of black 
communities may not choose teaching as a career because 
of the endemic racism of our society, or because of low 
expectations of black students, or, to draw my argument full 
circle, because of the lack of role models. 

It is very tempting for a concerned management to 
increase the ethnic minority component of its staff by 
employing black ancillary staff, black home-school liaison 
workers, or black part-time teaching staff teaching English 
as a second language or community languages. These may be 
helpful advances and may make the black student feel less 
the dualism spoken of earlier. There is a danger, though, 
that black staff will form clusters at the least influential 
and least well-paid end of the hierarchy. The college's staff 
tutor should take the responsibility of ensuring that black 
staff are encouraged and helped along the paths of 
promotion, that foreign qualifications are recognized, and 
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that obsolete qualifications and skills are updated. 

! Further education often prides itself on its flexibility, 
on its reactive alacrity. Staff are therefore often appointed 
to part-time posts at short notice. In these circumstances it 
is often considered safest to appoint someone known to, and 
recommended by, a trusted member of staff. In due course, 
the Part-time teacher is in a strong position to apply for a 
full-time post when one becomes available. Thus, by a 
Process that is wholly reasonable, the staff of a college can 
perpetuate itself and make it difficult for outsiders to break 
In. As far as possible, therefore, all posts should be 
advertised and should be subject to competitive interview. 
Of course the demand is never wholly predictable in further 
education and so a panel of interviewed and accepted 
oe should be kept in readiness for when emergencies 

e, 

Some local authorities have prepared elaborate 
Procedures to ensure that all interviews for jobs within the 
authority are fairly carried out. The intention is to make all 
criteria explicit so that candidates cannot be discriminated 
zuer either consciously or unconsciously. There is much 
© recommend in this; if the local authority cannot provide 
the college with a code of practice then the college can 
ae up its own: doing so would be a valuable staff- 

evelopment exercise in itself. 


INREACH 


ch may not be 
It would seem 
oach 


in ee often owns substantial buildings whi 
ts be at the weekend or during the holidays. ER 
local DE Hleularly appropriate for the college to p er? 
Cal ethnic minority communities to see if use can e ae 
their organizations and institutions of the ava a 
SE This is not only good public relations but may te 
c "ve to enrich the cultural life of the sor ae 
munities are prepared to mount disp a 
Been mances to which college staff and students ca sions 
tia It is not always easy to achieve this as tenn eer 
fia exist stating that certain members of the oe 
and US be present when the building is In S js likely 
ici must be attended to for exampie- De See 
its "E the college to charge a prohibitive e of 
o, remises. One solution is to encourage Tune so 

Sanizations to use the premises at the same 
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reducing the rate to be charged. 

Another kind of inreach function is often served by a 
college, sometimes unconsciously. A college environment 
offers to some young people from ethnic minority 
communities a freedom they are not allowed within their 
communities. They may use the college - its canteen, 
library or open areas - for the kind of social 
experimentation they would find difficult to achieve at 
home. They may be permitted this kind of freedom because, 
due to an innate respect for education, their parents feel 
that they are safe while they are at college. This kind of 
‘unconscious inreach' may be welcomed, or regarded as 
innocent, by the college, but may in fact tend to an 
alienation of certain sectors of ethnic minorities once they 
perceive that their children are being allowed what they 
would regard as an undue amount of freedom in college. 
Parents of girls may hesitate to send their daughters to such 
an institution. Parents of boys may get bad reports from the 
college if their sons have been reprimanded for what 
academic or ancillary staff may see as frivolous and time- 
wasting behaviour. 

These problems may be perceived by some as ‘race! 
problems and this may muddy the waters, unnecessarily 
slowing down progress in making the kind of review 
advocated in this chapter. No easy answer is available but it 
must be borne in mind that the greater anguish is suffered 
by the young people, growing up as so many of them are, 
between two cultures. Part of the answer must lie in the 
college maintaining close links with local ethnic minority 
communities. Part of the answer may lie in providing special 
women's common rooms but whether this would be sufficient 
to allay the fears of parents is uncertain. The problem is 
innate to further education and transcends racial barriers- 
Further education often promotes an image of itself 
whereby potential customers are invited to come to college 
where they will be allowed more freedom than they have 
had at school: it is an appeal which we hope will attract 
many of those we refer to as 'young adults! but which may 
alarm parents. 


MONITORING AND TARGETING 


Monitoring raises delicate issues. A college may publish its 
reasons for monitoring to both staff and students an 
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explain that the purpose of monitoring is to provide more 
fairly for ethnic minority students and potential students. It 
may allow students to tick a box indicating that they do not 
wish to answer. These measures will not ultimately spare 
the feelings of young people of mixed race, nor will it 
entirely assuage the fears of those who suspect that the 
statistics resulting from ethnic monitoring may be used to 
the detriment of people who already feel themselves to be 
discriminated against. 

On balance I feel that a system of ethnic monitoring 
should be implemented; it provides a factual and 
incontrovertible basis for the kind of review I advocate in 
this chapter. Students must, however, be allowed to define 
themselves or to decline such an invitation completely. The 
information elicited should not be left in the hands of 
statisticians or computer buffs: it must be shown at an early 
stage that the information is being used to benefit people 
from ethnic minorities. In other words the machinery for 
Monitoring should only be set up if the machinery for 
implementing recommendations based on its findings is also 
in place. 

If the college perceives that fewer e 
students are on a particular course than mi 
expected it may investigate the reasons for th 
of day release the answer may lie in the reluctance of 
industry or commerce to recruit ethnic minority workers, or 
their reluctance to train them once recruited. The college is 
then in a dilemma: can it influence those who are often 
referred to as 'secondary clients, and dare it risk offending 
them? 

In some cases the college may be able t flu 
employment patterns by mounting courses specifically 
intended for ethnic minority students interested in a certain 
profession. In some cases such courses can be partially 
funded under Section 11. In the case of Section 11 funding, 
recruitment has to be carefully monitored to ensure that the 
Students on the course are those provided for under the Act. 
This can be irksome since one can be obliged to turn away 
Students, perfectly able to benefit from the course, on the 
8rounds of their ethnic origin. Not all ethnic minority 
students will welcome a course which they might perceive 
as a ghetto. Progression from such courses, often called 
Access courses, is a vital issue. Either such courses should 
be accredited or the managers must build relationships with 
employers or institutes of higher education so that students 


thnic minority 
ght have been 
is. In the case 


o influence 
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are accepted provided that they have met the demands of 
the course to the satisfaction of the college. 


REACHING OUT TO THE COMMUNITIES 


It has already, I think, been widely accepted that publicity 
materials must sometimes be in languages other than 
English. This can be expensive and not always as useful as 
might first appear: parents of Asian young people, while 
speaking Asian languages, may not be literate in them. 
However, like the use of signs in languages other than 
English, it is a significantly symbolic gesture at the least, 
and a very helpful and practical one at best. 

The results of monitoring may suggest that certain 
courses within the college are not attracting enough ethnic 
minority students. Management could therefore decide to 
take positive action to attract more of such students and 
one means of doing this would be by targeted publicity. This 
should go hand in hand with community liaison which is 
discussed below. Targeted publicity ensures that publicity 
material is written in the appropriate language, that it is 
distributed to the appropriate centres, institutions and 
organizations, and that advertisements appear in the 
appropriate periodicals. 

Where images of college life are used in publicity 
materials such images should, of course, include pictures of 
ethnic minority students and, if possible, ethnic minority 
staff. Care must be taken with such images to avoid 
reinforcing stereotypes. Just as, in a recent publicity poster, 
a man is shown as acting as a secretary, so images of ethnic 
minority students taking part in courses on which they have 
been poorly represented can be used to challenge 
conventional expectations. 

One reason for black youngsters failing to do as well as 
they might at school or college lies in their parents' 
unfamiliarity with the education system. The curriculum, 
methods of teaching and assessment, and progression ladders 
must seem bewildering to many parents who had their own 
schooling overseas. Such parents may not speak English very 
well so that they fail to understand communications from 
college and fail to turn up at parents' evenings. They will 
therefore be far less able to support their children, however 
much they might respect education, than parents who had 
their schooling in this country. One possible response to this 
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is to appoint home/college liaison workers, preferably with 
ethnic minority backgrounds, whose duties would be to go 
between college and parents, mediating where necessary. 
The college ought, in any event, to engage in a 
Continuing dialogue with ethnic minority communities, with 
members of staff given remission specifically for this 
purpose. The college should show a willingness to explain 
itself and clarify its procedures but should also listen 
intently for the needs articulated by such communities. It 
goes without saying that the college should then show a 
willingness to respond to needs once identified. It may be 
that the college chooses to go beyond its traditional 
boundaries in mounting courses that will attract the local 
ethnic minority communities. An Asian dance class, for 
example, may be very different from the usual provision of 
the college, and may offer little benefit to the college in 
terms of points accrued towards extra promotions, but such 
a class may be of great benefit in attracting new students, 
who then may make use of mainstream classes. Such a class 
could achieve much, changing the perception of ethnic 
oe communities, so that the college no longer seems 
them an alien institution. 
es The college should be prepared > 
urses on premises other than its own when that is 
Convenient or less threatening to clients. Such courses 
should be regarded as bridges leading students to the point 
when they feel able to take full advantage of the college's 


d on occasions, to offer 


mainstream provision. If an outreach course is not a bridge 
It is likely to become a ghetto: inevitably such courses wi 
enities, In 


ter less well resourced and will have fewer ameni ew 
techn of canteen, library, audio-visual equipment an is 
b nology available. Staff will have to travel and this m y 
© Inconvenient: they will certainly be less noticed tha 
Staff teaching on the main campus, whom they may resent 
and by whom they may be resented. It can be valuable and 
instructive for the college to shift its provision into 
Bue owned by the clients but this is not a strategy 
ithout difficulties. 


RACIALISM 
Something has been said already about racist eg gr 
mon type of racialist act. Racist rem ec 


arassment should also be regarded by the college as $ 
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offences. There should be a mechanism by which such 
behaviour is reported by staff (and perhaps by students) and 
a record made of the action taken. A college would not wish 
to underestimate the damage done by racialist behaviour, 
not would it wish to be perceived to be doing so by the 
victims of such behaviour. A punitive approach to racialism 
may, of course, simply serve to drive it underground. It may 
be preferable to confront it within the classroom and to talk 
it through with both perpetrators and victims. 

Many teachers will prefer to deal with racialist acts in 
this way and many would welcome the opportunity to deal 
explicitly with this most important topic, justifying the 
class time spent, if justification should be necessary, by 
pointing out that through discussion of such a topic, 
important skills can be practised. The teacher will, however, 
find himself or herself in a moral dilemma in leading such a 
discussion because he or she will not be neutral (even though 
he or she may choose to appear so). Is it the job of a teacher 
to inculcate values? That question may be easier to answer 
than one that asks if it is the teacher's job to advocate a 
political view. However strongly we feel it to be right, we 
must acknowledge that the view that Britain should accept 
and welcome its role as a pluralist society is a political 
view. The teacher's position is a difficult one therefore 
because he or she may be committed to such a political view 
not merely by personal conviction but by college policy. 


CONCLUSION 


If a college fails to reflect in its staffing, curriculum, 
environment and customs the multi-cultural society in which 
it exists it may make it difficult for many young black 
people to envisage themselves as being accepted by, and 
successful in, such a college. A failure to respond is 
sometimes termed, rather harshly you may think for what is 
merely inertia, ‘institutional racism' and it is chiefly this 
that I have addressed in the foregoing paragraphs. I hope 
they have suggested a number of areas in which the college 
can engage in a process of introspection, and some practical 
measures that might be taken to bring about improvements. 
It will not be difficult in most colleges to find a small 
band of enthusiasts to work towards the creation of a non- 
racist institution. Much can be accomplished if such a band 
is led and inspired by an enlightened manager. I have doubts, 
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however, as to whether such a group, however enthusiastic 
and however well led, can sustain the necessary momentum 
for changes made to be deep enough to be long-lasting. A 
necessary complementary strategy would be to offer a 
Promoted post, with suitable remission, with a job 
description that, written with the experience of the college 
having already taken the first steps, would instruct the 
Successful applicant to continue that process. 

But what do the tempters say, who whisper in your ear 
not to bother? They say that the proposed action is craven 
and undignified appeasement. They say it is natural to 
Prefer one's own race, culture, and history. They say that 
the British Empire was on the whole benign, especially 
looked at in the context of the sorry history of empires. 
They Say that black people will eventually find their feet in 
British society as the Huguenots and the Jews did. They say 
that other minority groups like the Poles for example 
neither asked for nor received special consideration in our 
Society. They say that to ask people to be hypersensitive 
about a particular group's feelings or susceptibilities 1s 
likely to breed in them a distaste for that group. They isay 
that no nation was ever great that felt itself to be 
heterogeneous. How does one respond? I advocate a spine 
of review rather than propagate a dogma. It is for e" 
College to find its own response. 
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OPEN LEARNING 


Blanche Champion 


Definitions of 'open learning’ are many and varied. This is 
partly because a wide range of open learning systems has 
developed from a variety of origins. These systems have 
then been adapted to suit the needs of particular learning 
centres. However, a generally accepted definition describes 
an open learning system as: 'one which enables individuals to 
take part in programmes of study of their choice, no matter 
where they live or whatever their circumstances.’ (Council 
for Educational Technology Open Learning Systems in 
Further Education and Training, (1980) para I. 2). (1 

Open learning is a way of study which lets individuals 
learn: 


- What they wish 

- In their own time 

- Ina place of their choice 
- Ata pace that suits them. 


In many ways, open learning contrasts with traditional 
(closed class or group-based systems. These require that 
enrolments take place at a set time, often at the start of 
the academic year. After enrolment the course lasts for a 
given length of time with regular, usually weekly or daily; 
group meetings. During these meetings, an irnportant part of 
the tutor's role is to pass on knowledge of the subject to the 
learners. The tutor is in charge of the course. He or she 
decides what is to be studied and for how long. Generally; 
we can think of this way of learning as a tutor-centered 
approach. 

In a true open learning system, the learner can start 4 
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course whenever he or she wishes. There is no class to 'keep 
up with! and so the speed of working entirely depends on the 
individual's wishes or personal circumstances. If study 
becomes difficult or even impossible for a time, the learner 
can stop working until ready to carry on again. There is no 
need, either, to travel to regular class meetings since the 
Package of learning materials should contain all necessary 
information on the subject or skill being studied. Unless 
there is a set examination syllabus, the learner can decide 
which aspects of the subject he or she wishes to cover. ` 

This does not mean that tutor or trainer help is no 
longer required. A few years ago some open learning 
enthusiasts believed that learning packages could stand 
alone without any further support. Very high drop-out rates 
Strongly indicated that they were wrong. However, because 
the learner already has the subject material in the course 
package, the subject tutor's role is altered. He or she is no 
longer the rnain source of knowledge or information, but 
Provides support, guidance and counselling for the learners 
as they work through the subject materials. i 

In general, an open learning approach is student- 
centred. The individual is in control of the content, pace and 
ocation of his or her learning process. 


OPEN LEARNING SYSTEMS 


It is im 
the 
Oper, 


Npossible to cover in detail within this short a? 
wide range of open learning systems erg in 
ation. However, most schemes are set up more or 


One of the following ways. 
Centre-based systems 
any tre-based systems operate by having learning mae 
pi teaching based at a college, or some other eon 
oo” but allowing the learner to choose the time an = 
on Study, Continuously staffed drop-in workshops = A 
ne ora vie range of learning materials ani ane d: 
rt like computers often provide the basis fo 

eo 


f open learning scheme. 
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Community-linked systems 


Other systems are linked closely to the local community. 
They offer those within travelling distance of the centre 
learning materials which can be studied at home with the 
support of individual or group tutorials. Such centres can be 
based in a college, in the learner's workplace or community 
centre. Schemes like these are often used for industrial 
training courses, run sometimes jointly by further education 
colleges and company training supervisors. 

The introduction of any open learning system for 
centre-based students requires student access to the 
following facilities: 


(i) A well stocked general library 

(ii) A resource centre containing learning packages, 
preferably available on loan, and/or drop-in workshops 
with access to audio visual equipment and 
microcomputers. 


Distance-based systems 


A third variety is completely distance-based. Learners may 
be hundreds or thousands of miles from the centre and study 
is by means of a correspondence course in which, of course, 
modern technologies like interactive videos may be used. 
These systems have proved especially useful for learners 
living in isolated communities, or in inaccessible situations 
like North Sea oil rigs. Many open learning providers operate 
a mixture of systems to suit the needs of different groups of 
learners. Whatever the scheme used, open learning aims to 
give the individual greater autonomy over his own process of 
learning than traditional 'closed' systems can provide. 


THE NEED FOR AN OPEN LEARNING APPROACH 


The traditional September to July part-time class provision 
for further education courses only meets the needs of a 
small section of the community. Many adults who wish to 
follow an interest or learn a skill are unable to do so for 
many reasons. 

After a few years out of full-time education, some 
young adults feel that they may have wasted time and 
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Opportunities at school. Often they are keen to improve 
their qualifications or learn new skills. However, home 
and/or work commitments may make it impossible for them 
to join a regular day-time class in order to improve their 
qualifications. 

Work patterns can make it hard for whole sections of 
the community to study in the conventional way. Anyone on 
shifts will not be able to join in regular classes. Drivers may 
not know from week to week where they will be on any 
particular day. Those serving in the armed forces are also 
Cut off from the study opportunities open to those who are 
able to travel regularly to a learning centre. 

Set enrolment times are not always convenient. Taking 
a course in September may not suit all potential learners. 
Interests are not necessarily tied to the traditional start of 
the academic year. A best-selling book, popular television 
Programme or personal experience may spark off an 
individual's desire to know more about a particular subject. 
Holiday plans may create interest in a short survival course 
in a particular language. In this case the individual often has 
the somewhat restricted 'choice’ of joining a class which has 
been running for a number of weeks or months. He or she 
Can, of course wait until the following autumn enrolment. 

owever, this ‘choice! has the disadvantage of being held 
after the holiday for which the course is needed. 
. _ Set enrolment times are also inappropriate for many 
individuals who may find that they want to acquire 
knowledge or skills for their work. Months of waiting for a 
centre-based course, even if it covers the subject required, 
Probably will not answer their particular needs at the right 
r me, Industry in general is demanding a far more flexible 
SSponse to its training needs from both local authority and 
Private training centres. 
goe E adults lack the confidence to join a class-based 
of ge They may be nervous at returning to study — 
Se © length of time away from full-time education. e? 
of a experience may have been negative, and as the result 
or an they may feel that education and training are fo 
Es hem. Studying on an open learning basis with a tutor's 
wet and guidance enables them to work through a course 

Out the stress of joining a group. _ 
join There can be problems even for those who are eer a 
cla classes; their courses may be under-subscribed. Mos 
eae require a minimum number of enrolled members in 

er to run. If the target figure is not reached and 
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sustained after a few weeks, the course is cancelled. This 
may mean that many so-called 'minority' subjects ranging 
frorn chemistry and physics to music and Bible studies, may 
not be available at many centres. The present squeeze on 
local authority finance seems likely to result in a further 
narrowing of choice for would-be learners. Often the only 
way for centres to offer minority subjects is on an 
individual, open learning basis. 

Many adults are virtually housebound - for a number of 
reasons. It can be difficult to leave small children on a 
regular basis. This can be true even with help frorn the most 
efficient and sympathetic babysitting system. 

Carers are obviously tied by the needs of those they 
look after. Paid help for those with family ties at home is 
expensive and puts attending regular classes beyond the 
price range of most people. 

Those with disabilities may not be able to travel easily 
to a learning centre, even one that is relatively close. They 
may often also need to spend periods undergoing treatment 
in hospital which means that they are unable to keep up with 
a class-based approach. The need of disabled learners for 
open learning was the subject of a special Open Tech report 
whose findings are outlined later in this chapter. 

Many traditional adult evening classes run mainly 
during the autumn and winter. Some would-be learners are 
reluctant to go out on dark and cold evenings. Yet these 
individuals, often women, may have some time at home to 
study or to develop a skill. 

Those serving prison sentences may also need a flexible 
approach to study or skills training. Open learning in prisons 
sounds strange, but does, in fact, answer many problems 
encountered by tutors working in the prison education 
service. Potential learners arrive throughout the year; they 
have a wide range of interests and abilities and may be 
discharged at any time during the course. Some individuals 
may be separated from other prisoners for a variety of 
reasons and so are not able to take part in mainstream, 
class-based provision. Using open learning packages extends 
educational and training options available to the learner, 
and enables him or her to continue studying after release- 
Resettlement agencies would be able to contact a tutor in 
the community who could provide support for the rest of the 
course. Such provision would mean that any study 
undertaken in prison is not 'wasted’. It should be relatively 
easy for the individual to continue his course on release with 
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a minimum of interruption. He or she no longer has to fit in 
With an existing class or wait for the start of a new term. 
Waiting for a set enrolment date usually means that interest 
and motivation in the course is lost. 

Several open learning schemes funded by the Home 
Office are now being developed within the prison education 
Service. Some are linked with local further education 
Colleges. However, one major difficulty in this programme, 
as with other open learning systems, is the high cost of 
individual learning packages. Providers of open learning 
Material are reluctant to allow photocopying or loan 
Systems to bring down the costs of using their packages. 


THE PRESENT INTEREST IN OPEN LEARNING 


Ve need for open learning - which seems to demand some 
e home-based study - has not suddenly appeared. 
However, recent developments in a number of areas related 
to education and training have led to a growing interest in 
Open learning. p 
l Neither is one type of open learning, that of distance 
Se Particularly new. Correspondence courses have 
vw around for a hundred years or more from about the 
time When a cheap, national postage system was introduced. 
in tae University was founded almost twenty years ago 
of — However, in the early 1980s an enormous expansion 
z distance learning schemes and materials took place. This 

i a was largely funded by the Manpower Services 
mmission via the Open Tech initiative. — 
1983 d Open Tech programme was launched by the e e 
annu vr? initially funded for a period of four years. It gaan 
wa to oudget rising to about £16m. The aim of Open 

5 to develop an adult training strategy which enabled: 


EMployed and unemployed to undertake the training, 
retraining and continuing education that will give them 
the confidence, motivation and sense of responsibility 
as well as the skills, knowledge and experience which 
they need if the first aim is to be met; and to cope with 


© consequences of technological and structural 
change. (2) 


? . ` 
Stween 1983 and 1987 the MSC funded projects which 
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aimed to develop open learning materials and delivery 
systems for the needs of industry at technician, supervisory, 
and management levels. Most of these Open Tech learning 
packages can be bought in by centres running their own 
distance learning courses. Details of this material can be 
found in The Open Tech Directory (3) and The Open 
Learning Directory (4) or in MARIS NET (Materials and 
Resources Information Service). 

The MARIS network is a project initially funded by the 
Open Tech programme and implemented by the National 
Extension College's Open Learning Unit. Amongst other 
services connected to open learning provision, MARIS 
includes a computerized database containing details of open 
learning materials. Information is also given on 
organizations and individuals able to provide one or more of 
a range of services of use to training managers. 

Also funded by the Open Tech initiative, Herewood 
College of Further Education in Coventry, undertook a 
project to evaluate the contribution of open learning to the 
vocational training of people with disabilities. Although 
open learning would seem to offer ideal opportunities for 
disabled students to follow a personal course of study, the 
Herewood project found that, in fact, there were very few 
disabled open learners. This rather surprising result was due 
to a number of factors including a lack of knowledge about 
open learning courses amongst staff and agencies giving 
advice on training opportunities. There is little funding 
available for the disabled to follow open learning courses 
and, at that time, no adaptations of open learning materials 
for those with sight or hearing impairments. However, of 
the thirty disabled open learners who took part in the Open 
Tech project most were able to use the course materials and 
to complete coursework with no difficulty. A large majority; 
three-quarters of the students, were happy with the tutor 
support provided. 

Wide-ranging recommendations of the Herewood Open 
Tech project seek to improve and extend open learning 
opportunities for people with disabilities. They include 
proposals that the MSC should make available irnproved 
training grants for disabled students wishing to update their 
skills. 

To a limited extent, certain industries are now showing 
a willingness to help with the provision of facilities for 
disabled distance learning students. British Telecom has 
given forty Tonto desktop computers to the Open 
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University's East Anglia region. These computers will be 
used by some of the OU's disabled students based in that 
area. The Tontos are workstations which include keyboard, 
VDU screen, and a specially adapted telephone. With this 
equipment and links to Prestel and Telecom Gold, students 
are able to contact their tutors and other disabled students. 
This initiative underlines both the possibilities and the 
difficulties of providing open learning for the housebound. 
Modern technology can provide the means for individuals to 
Study at home. However, this technology is very expensive 
and needs considerable investment perhaps i from both 
government and industry if it is to d widely Caen _ 
Although no longer primarily commissio 
learning packages, the RSC Open Learning Unit has already 
embarked on its next five-year plan. This includes the 
Provision of substantial sums to build on the achievements 
of the Open Tech programme and the ‘embedding’ of open 
learning as a mainstream means of delivery for education 
and training in the community at large; in industry; in 
Schools, further and higher education, and to an E 
eer in MSC training programmes - for example in the 
=mployment Training Scheme. ` ; 
The quality oF Open Tech packages is also Lagu 
reviewed. The MSC Open Learning Unit has produce 
Ensuring Quality in Open Learning: A Handbook for Action, 
; 7). (5) This handbook gives a series of criteria So 
Judge the quality of open learning materials, geet: Wéer 
and delivery systems. It has been produced by a quality KC 
BE oup of the Open Tech Steering Group and is edite y 
rofessor Derek Rowntree of the Open University. E 
Preparing the handbook, the MSC unit has consulted the 
exPerience of other organizations involved in open learning, 
oF example the Open University, the National Sec? 
College and the Open College. Companies like ICI ée 
ive used open learning in their staff training were aiso 
Ontacted. , . 
The quality handbook contains a code of pean wu 
tended for managers, deliverers and producers o eh 
ning. This code is presented as twenty-five sarema 
ned to ensure that high standards in open learning er 
ched and maintained. The MSC will include the code 
Practice in all open learning contracts awarded after its 
Publication, E the 
ince tt ÍS intended that these quality criteria will include t 
increasing acceptance of open learning courses by examining 
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bodies. The MSC unit plans to work with the National 
Council for Vocational Qualifications on ways to accredit 
open learning courses. Such accreditation will increase the 
appeal of Open Tech packages to foreign buyers - although 
such sales are already a flourishing business. Unlike British 
consumers who often comment unfavourably on costs, 
foreign customers are apparently amazed at the cheapness 
of Open Tech materials. 

The costs of training materials obviously concern 
employers wishing to improve the productive skills of their 
employees. In general, open learning is attractive to 
industry for a variety of reasons, above all because it is an 
efficient and cost-effective method of delivering training to 
the workforce. 

Open learning is a very flexible training tool. Materials 
can be produced or adapted to suit the requirements of an 
individual industry or company. Bought-in learning packages 
can be rigorously inspected and will provide training 
material of a uniform quality and accuracy wherever it is 
used. The new MSC code of practice will obviously make 
this quality control easier and even more reliable. 

Staff training can be organized on an individual basis. 
There is no need to wait for the company to have viable 
numbers for a centre-based group. Learning can take place 
within the employee's own time. There are none of the 
problems caused by releasing key workers for day or block 
release. However, many large concerns do provide open 
access study centres at the workplace and allow their 
employees time to work through learning material in 
company time. Such companies have found that open 
learning may also provide valuable experience for 
supervisory staff who spend some of their time in with the 
learner, liaising with external tutors to provide support and 
guidance. 

Although the initial costs of implementing an open 
learning training programme may be quite high, involving 
perhaps the production of expensive items like interactive 
video discs, the costs can soon be recouped. The company no 
longer has to send employees on expensive training sessions- 
When members of staff leave, it is relatively simple an 
inexpensive to provide the company's open learning packas® 
for a new employee to work through. It is estimated that by 
using open learning material over several years, S 
considerable percentage of the training budget will be save 
without sacrificing the quality of the training provided. 
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High-quality, flexible training material takes full 
advantage of new technologies like interactive video. Open 
learning Packages are no longer restricted to the use of 
printed materials, but are available on computer discs, audio 
and videotapes and videodiscs and can be supported by 
Programmes on radio and television. 

New technology is now part of all our lives, and is 
widely used in teaching, learning, counselling, and for the 
management of learning systems. It is estimated that there 
are roughly seven hundred million television sets with two 
and a half billion viewers world-wide. This statistic was 
Obviously not lost on the developers of the Open College 
Initiative, Ownership of microcomputers is over one and a 
half million in Britain alone, with over one hundred thousand 
vlewdata terminals. 

Developments in new technologies have led to the 
formation of many companies producing interactive video 
equipment and programs for training, education and 
information display. In this sophisticated learning material, 
an interactive videotape controller provides an interface 

‘tween the computer and the videotape player. This 
enables the computer to control the showing of video 
Sequences based on the viewer's responses. These responses 
can be made by touching the screen, using the computer's 
keyboard or mouse. This interaction with the computer 
allows the information on the videotape to be adapted for 
the needs of each individual viewer. Such equipment is 
increasingly complex. For example the video may be on disc 
cr tape. Sound may come from the videodisc or tape in mono 
Or stereo, or may be stored digitally. , 
kas Interactive video is an ideal medium for those following 
individual training and education programmes. Its benefits 
are obvious for widely spaced communities, for very 
Specialized training and for those with physical disabilities. 
t is becoming increasingly obvious, too, that interactive 
video is a very effective means of learning, especially for 
8eNerations used to watching television and videos during 

ir leisure time. 

he cost of interactive equipment is high; the cost of 
& video training films can be even higher. However, 
obtained, they can be constantly in use, and updated, 
tting down the need for expensive training courses run 
Costly tutor or trainer time. 


Makin 
Once 
SO cy 
With 
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The Open College 


Modern technology, particularly high-quality videos, is used 
in most Open College learning packages. The initial plans 
for a distance learning centre were revealed in July 1986 
when Lord Young announced plans for a ‘college of the air, 
Later this initiative was renamed "he Open College’ and 
registered as a limited company seeking charitable status. 
Michael Green of Carlton Communications was appointed 
Chairman and Sheila Innes, former Director of Educational 
Broadcasting, Chief Executive. 

During the next year plans for the college were 
developed. Most local authorities received funding from the 
MSC to look at the support available for open learning from 
state and private agencies in their areas. In general, these 
local authority surveys reported considerable interest and 
enthusiasm for the concept of an Open College. However, 
the surveys also underlined the considerable investments in 
cash and training needed to provide the level of student 
support suggested by the Open College. 

Within the Open College administrative structure, 
England is divided into six regions: North East, North West, 
Midlands, Home Counties North, Home Counties South and 
the South West. Scotland and Wales each form separate 
regions. Each of these eight sections has its own regional 
manager with the responsibility of working with industry and 
training organizations in his or her areas. There are 
relatively few full-time Open College employees. Delivery 
and tutoring of courses is through existing education and 
training establishments or via the college's National 
Distance Support Centre. 

Open College learning materials are produced in 
attractive, uniform packages. (6) Each package contains 
workbooks for individual use. Most contain diagrams and 
illustrations. Progress can be checked by means of exercises 
and checklists. Learning packages may also contain course 
books, some of which have been adapted or commissioned by 
the Open College. In general, however, the college buys 1" 
existing courses; it does not commission its own packages. 

Some course materials include relatively expensive 
learning kits such as electronic circuits. Since many courses 
aim to develop practical skills, these kits are needed tO 
provide 'hands on experience for the learner. Courses which 
involve the use of computers contain the necessary 
computer software, mostly designed to run on IBM or IBM- 
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compatible personal computers. 

Initial funding for the college is provided by the 
government via the MSC. Financing will eventually be 
through industrial sponsorship, sales and income from 
Student fees. The college is expected to become entirely 
self-supporting, financially. 

Subjects on offer from September 1987 cover mainly 
vocational training and use existing open learning materials, 
Many of them developed in the Open Tech initiative. Radio 
and television provide extra information for some courses. 
At present the majority of these are screened on Channel 4 

tween 1 and 2 pm, Monday to Friday. 
o No previous qualifications are needed to enrol on most 
Pen College courses. Many subjects offered during its first 
year are generally of a basic, or foundation level. These 
include basic numeracy and literacy, as well as introductory 
Courses in electronics and computing. The Open College will 
not offer its own qualifications. Instead, it will link into 
casting nationally recognized qualifications like City and 
uilds, BTEC, and SCOTVEC. 
en EE Support is provided mainly through local 
Wei Tes licensed by the Open College. These are located in 
S eges, adult education centres, and other training 
Fences, There is also the National Distance Support 
aka administered by the Open University. Requirements 
re Utorial support are laid down by the Open College. These 
tine ienis are very rigorous and include initial and on- 
me Counselling for tutor-supported courses. Turn-round 
anne for assignments is recommended to be forty-eight 

- A national monitoring system for student support has 


al 

DEE en developed to ensure that these requirements are 
Ty the licensed agencies. 

H he costs of courses are made up from an enrolment 

€e; the 


applicable of study material; and examination fees where 
the stud e. Prices of study material vary widely. The cost of 
the call Skills course 'The effective learner' was £20 when 
reduced Sge was launched. After a few months it was 
materia. under £10. At the other end of the price range, 
Over £300 for certain management courses are priced at 
centres a, These costs are for learning packages only. Local 
ese ¢ are free to set their own fees for tutor support. 
€Xistin si be quite low if the learner is able to slot into 
tutorial. Sasse or use drop-in workshop facilities. Individual 
Stu ent will obviously be the most expensive system of 
Support. The tutor support provided by the National 
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Distance Support Centre is priced at a flat rate for each 
Open College course. 

It is expected that industry will pay for the learning 
materials used by its own employees studying Open College 
courses. Some local authorities have agreed to extend 
discretionary grants to Open College students. A few 
months after launch, a scheme was announced to provide 
free sponsored places on courses. It is hoped that a mixture 
of government and private money will provide places for 
about 10,000 unemployed students. 

The Open College has established the Corporate Client 
Unit within its organization which is designed to work 
closely with industry. This unit will co-operate with 
companies, identifying training needs, and developing 
courses which can be tailor-made for a particular industry 
or major producer. 

The single year given to organize such an ambitious 
project can be seen as breath-taking or totally ludicrous. 
Judgement depends to some extent on the individual's 
personal experience of buying or offering courses when the 
college opened for its first students. However, there is 
general agreement that the short period of preparation led 
to many teething problems when the college opened for 
business in September 1987. Learning packages were not 
available on time. Gateway centres which were set up to 
process student enrolments did not have the necessary 
equipment to feed enrolments back to the college's central 
computer. The initial funding given to centres fell far short 
of the recommendations contained in the local authority 
surveys. 

Concern has been expressed at the high price of Open 
College courses to the individual learner. Many enquirers 
dropped any idea of following a course once they discovered 
the costs. This has been particularly disappointing for those 
who have seen the Open College programmes on television, 
or heard about them on local radio and believed that it did 
provide new learning opportunities for all. 

After the college had been established for several 
months, it became obvious that student numbers were far 
below expected targets. In an attempt to increase enrolment 
substantially, the prices of several packages have been 
greatly reduced. London Weekend Television has screened 4 
new promotion campaign. This will aim to increase 
awareness of the college through community service 
broadcasts. Local radio will also be involved in a further 
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recruitment scheme. 3 i 

It is understood that the college has to be financially 
viable and thus has little room for manoeuvre in the pricing 
of its courses. However, the claim stated in one of its 
Publicity brochures that: 'nearly all the courses _ Sa 
offered can be taken by anybody who has the basic skills 
needs to be qualified by the realization that the courses are 
Pen to those who can afford them, or who will have fees 
Paid by their employer. The proposed free sponsored plaers 
for the unemployed are welcome, but offer no help ae 
sections of the community like the low paid or unwaged who 
are still excluded from courses by their inability to pay. ‘ 

Despite the problems outlined above many “ga SE 
the Open College initiative are soundly based an ee 
leading to positive and challenging developments. Aroue 
expensive, the learning packages are high-quality pe e : 
This is largely because all of them have been through tough 
quality-control checks before they are accepted. iih 
Already the college has negotiated eaen ek 
Several large Companies to provide specially a Eë 
Courses, Packages are also selling successfully in t 
international training market. A number of other ewer 
ave expressed great interest in the concept Sut 
ganization of the Open College. It is likely ill 
Xperience of running open learning on a national basis wi 
© Much in demand abroad. : 
Open College has also made use of Ek 
like the Open University, further an ue 
centres, and private training agencies for s er i 
his has built essential tutor and counselling se 
INto the system. The college is undertaking its zë 
Programme of training the trainers. However, the Ke 

guidance of experienced open learning sta e Sg 
agencies will probably be needed for some time to underp 

© expanding range of Open College courses. 


e 
Providers 
education 
SUpport. T 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


D development of National Vocational Qualifications 
VQ) demands flexible delivery of education and ba wake. 
o Sxisting providers. The use of open learning eer 
e E hles Colleges and other training agencies to deg GE 
se E of the restrictions of limited resources. Tutor s a d 
TT Courses can be given during twilight periods whe 
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college space is under less pressure. Tutorials can also take 
place in the workplace. They may be given in co-operation 
with company training staff and use company equipment. 
This approach will clearly develop the closer links between 
colleges and industry required by NVQ. Credit accumulation 
obtained through open learning course modules will be 
brought into the NVQ framework in a response to the needs, 
experience, and abilities of the individual learner. 

There is increasing interest in student-centred learning 
throughout the fields of education and training. In most 
post-16, classroom-based courses, the assumption is that 
learners have chosen to be present and so are willing to 
acquire knowledge or skills. In general terms, this may be 
so. However, if we look more closely at the learner's 
experience it is clear that there may be little opportunity to 
participate actively in his or her course or to exercise 
choice. Most of us who have been present in body only 
during a course and with our minds far away, know that We 
picked up very little of what was being taught. Simply 
attending a class does not mean that the individual is 
choosing to acquire the knowledge or skill being taught. 

Advocates of student-centred learning claim that in 
traditional, tutor-centred teaching, the individual learner 
may have little Opportunity to develop the inner resources 
necessary for real personal growth and change. To a greater 
or lesser extent, the actual learning process is tutor 
centred. Tutors pass on information to their students; they 
may also make available other learning resources. The rate 
at which information is given to the group is controlled by 
the tutor who cannot take account of each learner's 
understanding and individual needs. There may be little time 
to examine or discuss issues or information since so MUC 
time is spent simply passing on, or gathering knowledge- The 
tutor is active, the student mainly passive in this process- 

Because tutors are the main sources of information, 
students can become very dependent on them and so often 
fail to develop a sense of responsibility for their own 
learning processes. Work is done, or not done very often tO 
please or mollify the tutor or instructor. However, a more 
positive student/tutor relationship is not one of dependenc®: 
nor of a superior to an inferior. It is based on trust an 
regard for one person, which in time may be reciprocated: 
Many tutors would agree that the individual or smal! grouP 
tutorials such as those used to support open learners build 2 
better student/tutor relationship than is possible in bigger 
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and more formal classes. When alone, or with a few others, 
Most individuals are able to respond more openly and in 
greater depth than is usually possible in larger groups. 

In an open learning system, the individual has to go 
through and work out the course materials for him or 
herself. The Pace of progress, too, has to be regulated by 
the learner, with the support and advice of the tutor or 
trainer. The learner has to sort out when he or she can 


Study, so developing some aspects of time management 
Skills. Other commitments have to be arranged with greater 
care 


and flexibility than would be necessary to attend a 
regular weekly class. If this is not done, intrusive home or 
work pressures can mean that the open learning Course is 
ie8lected. Initiative in the contact between tutor and 
carner is mainly with the learner. This usually develops 
ability and confidence in the individual's communication 
Skills. Because tutors are not on hand when the learner is 
working through the study materials, he or she has to sort 
put difficulties alone. This usually means that the learner 
comes used to checking work carefully for any missed 
Dëse Personal resourcefulness, rather than immediate 
utor help, solves many problems with the study materials. 
Dësen and checks on progress are usually given oe 
Kim by telephone or written comments. Because of t E 
egen Working relationship is almost always built up betwe i 

or and learner. But, the learner still retains control, 


re ec ’ 1 $ 
SPonsibility, and choice for his or her own learning 
Process, 


SUPPORTING THE LEARNER: SOME IMPLICATIONS 


o $ 
Pen learning materials 


e an open learning centre and tutors DE ge 
SE be ual to develop this control and responsibility for 
r Own learning? 
anythi Sre is no chance of the learner doing or grasping 
unsuitee very much if the course material is poo d 
€arni able in some way. What makes an eifective GEN 
active © package can only be answered fully throug 
“xPerience of a tutor. a 
the his experience can involve personally working throug 
course, or at least part of it. It obviously will include, 
Sedback from other learners with a wide range of 
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aptitudes and experience. However, there are a few agreed 
guidelines to guide individuals through the ever-increasing 
maze of commercial packages on offer. 

To be effective, open learning material should: 


(i) Clearly state the aims and objectives of each section 
or module 

(ii) Include all information needed to achieve these aims 
and objectives 

(iii) Be interactive, requiring the student to complete a 
section or exercise at regular intervals 

(iv) Check progress with self-tests and/or tutor-marked 
assignments 

(v) Be well spaced out and illustrated - dense pages of 
print are not inviting to those studying at home 

(vi) Have well signposted breaks at suitable points in each 
section. It is easier to study alone when learning is 
broken down into manageable sections 

(viii) Provide information in clear and simple language 
without writing or speaking down to the learner 

(viii) Use a variety of learning resources where appropriate, 


for example: study and work books; cassettes and 
videos 


Together with tutor support and guidance, the availability of 
accurate, clearly presented and appropriate learning 
materials is obviously essential to the success of any open 
learning course. 

MARIS NET and the open learning directories will show 
the learning packages available in subject areas. Even with 
the guidelines outlined above, it is sometimes hard for 
tutors faced with a wide range of available materials to 
assess the effectiveness of a Particular package. If at all 
possible it is helpful to contact another centre using the 
material to check their students! opinions of its value. 

As has already been stated, a major drawback to the 
use of commercial Packages is their high cost to the 
individual learner. Prices from fifty to several hundred 
pounds are not unusual. This Cost, together with tuition, 
administrative and possible exam fees, can make open 
learning courses too expensive for many interested members 
of the public - unless they are sponsored in some way by 
their employers. However, producing open learning material 
from scratch to a professional, commercially acceptable 
standard is expensive - considerably more expensive than 
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buying an existing package. A very large investment is 
needed to cover the costs of production such as: research, 
planning, writing, revisions, printing, packaging, and 
marketing. The enormous expense of producing videos has 
already been mentioned. An Open University paper by M.J. 
Pentz, Some Notes on Course Production in the Science 
Faculty of the Open University, The Open University (1974), 
Given See Production experience in the science faculty, 
Suggests that an average of seven and a half man-days are 
needed to produce one hour of learning activity. This 
jnvestment is difficult, if not impossible for any open 
learning centres, especially now that the pump-priming 
money provided by the Open Tech programme is no longer 
available. Some funding, however, can still be obtained from 
industry for Packages to meet a particular training need. f 
Tutors;then, are usually faced with the choice of using 
commercial open learning packages if students or employers 
eels afford to buy them, or producing in-house course notes 
which May be linked to an available textbook. The 
Adaptation of Course notes for use on an open learning basis 
d time-consuming. However, it is not like the prohibitively 
1ePensive and lengthy process of producing an entire open 
Sarning course described by Pentz. Many open learning 
centres have found that notes and assignments Weren SY 
Ke themselves do provide inexpensive and effective 
Sarning Materials. 
en writing or adapting material for use as Kë 
8 Material, the following guidelines have prov 


learnin 
Useful; 


vw References to accompanying texts need to be clear and 

" WË f mistakes 
pa or handwritten pages must be free o 

iii as 

(iii) Material Kaz avoid giving offence to readers 2 
seeming to reflect popular prejudices - for example 
depicting males and females in their stereotyped role 

(iv) Pf bread-winner and housekeeper respectively gie 

odel answers both to questions in the textbook an 

the tutor designed assignments are usually very helpfu 


Spec Patever learning material is to be used, ee 
This alists should always test the package on a e r 
compla PE only way to find out if the course informati : 

Mplete ang clearly explained. Anyone with knowledge o 
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experience of the subject will mentally fill in missing 
information. This may mean that a learner can get stuck in 
a section which the tutor finds perfectly clear. Unless the 
difficulty is dealt with, the learner may drop out of the 
course leaving the tutor with no idea of the problem. e 
Anyone writing or adapting learning materials shoul 
use a simple and direct prose style. It is essential to steer 
clear of jargon, unnecessary complexity and, of course; 
ambiguity. Hurnour is obviously a difficult area because it = 
so subjective. Many open learning packages use comica 
illustrations or cartoons which effectively help to underline 
points made in the text. However, not all of these age 
to avoid the use of stereotypes. For some students, suc 
illustrations are not reinforcements, but distractions from 
the point being made. It is hard to think over a subject when 
you find the picture that goes with it annoying or offensive. 
In their Open Learning Guide 6, the authors Roger 
Lewis and Nigel Paine recommend that you should have 4 
clear picture of your reader in mind when writing SEH 
learning material. This picture, they suggest, needs _ S 
include factors such as the learner's background, Ae 
level, and educational ability. In their view: 'The first ajad 
most important piece of advice is to write for somebody S 
particular, rather than for the world in general. penpe. 
typical learner, give him flesh and blood.' (Roger Lewis a 


Nigel Paine, Open Learning Guide 6, How to Communicate 
with the Learner, CET London (1985)). (8 


The learner's first contact with the centre 
E Contact with the centre 


Even after great care has been taken in the selection Ke 
preparation of materials, many Prospective open earo 
students never get past the first hurdles of making con 
with a tutor. iods for 
There are usually well advertised enrolment perio "ois 
conventional courses. Reception staff are used 2 e 
procedure and can cope with the expected deg is 
enquiries. However, an important feature of open pane 
that students can enrol when they wish. This is an esse tion 
Part of the movement towards student-centred Se te a 
and training. Because of this flexibility, there must iries- 
continuously efficient method of dealing with pe 
The potential learner, too, will probably have been us 


the 
Starting school or a further education course at 
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beginning of term. He or she may well feel uncertain at 
approaching centres on an individual basis. 

Rage and frustration levels can be kept down in callers 
and reception staff if there are clear guidelines for dealing 
with enquiries. There should be named contacts’ on the 
centre's publicity material, and reception staff should be 
told where to route all open learning queries. This may 
Involve some telephone cover over traditional holiday 
periods. Most industries do not close down for six weeks 
during the summer and training officers will not expect an 
individual's course to close down entirely for a lengthy 
Period. Because open learning enrolment is flexible, it is 
unlikely that courses offered on this basis will fit neatly into 

e conventional September to July academic year. 
Even the most casual enquiry should be written down. 
he open learning contact should record the name, address 
and telephone number of the caller together with the 
Courses requested. The frustration felt by an enquirer trying 
to make, or remake telephone contact with an elusive 
individual, may be taken out on anyone who finally takes the 
call. Industrial training and personnel staff expect efficient 
responses to their enquiries. Dealing with a string of irate 
enquirers will not endear open learning to other staff in the 
centre, Recording details of all enquiries will also indicate 
Which subject areas are in most demand so that resources 
can be allocated accordingly. 

nformation sheets giving details of both course and 
tutor Provide the student with a helpful - and human - 
introduction to the centre. It is important to establish a 
friendly working relationship with the learner as soon as 
Possible, so the information sheets could include a 
Photograph of the tutors as well as a brief description of 
eir experience and background. This is the approach 
88ested to its tutors by the Open College. ` Nä 
st etails needed by the caller include a brief description 
: the open learning method in operation at the centre and 
ome idea of the range and levels of subjects offered. Most 
potential learners will also want to know the fees charged 

the course and any help available in meeting these costs. 

ese points of first contact may seem too obvious to state. 
to vever, it sometimes takes a lot of courage for learners, 
e Kaes with a centre outside pee ot nip oes 

-an be especially true of young adults who i 
dën school gëscht fresh in their minds. If their 

®PProach is not sympathetically dealt with, they may 
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not want to risk repeating the experience again. 

Some centres have found that this initial reception 
service can be provided by clerical staff dealing with other 
aspects of administration. It is quite common in open 
learning units for the roles of teaching and non-teaching 
staff to be blurred, for example clerical staff taking on 
counselling-type roles. In a similar way, tutors usually find 
themselves involved in far more administrative tasks than in 
class-based courses. This flexibility, the willingness to adapt 
to changing roles, is an essential quality in open learning 
staffing, as in the staffing of most new and developing 
initiatives. This point is stressed in several sections of the 
booklet by Ken Dixon, published jointly by the Further 
Education Unit and the Open Learning Branch of the MSC, 
Implementing Open Learning in Local Authority Institutions 
(1987). (9) 

In spite of the high cost of some packages, open 
learning courses can still attract 'impulse buyers'. Many 
learners sign on enthusiastically, but never complete the 
first assignment. In many cases this is because little advice 
and information is given at enrolment. If such impulse 
buying is not discouraged, previous negative experiences of 
education may be reinforced when the learner gives up an 
expensive course. 

Tutors need to spend time finding out why the learner is 
interested in a particular subject and what his or her 
expectations of the course may be. It is important to look 
through study material together deciding whether the level 
is appropriate. The learner will obviously lose heart if the 
course is too difficult, or lose interest if it is too easy. 

It is important also to find out how much the learner 
knows about the subject. He or she may have considerable 
knowledge gained through other courses or in their careers. 
Work experience must be assesssed and taken into account 
in the design of any individual learning package. Because the 
tutor needs to develop a relationship of trust and support 
with the learner as soon as possible, it is important that this 
first counselling session is carefully thought out and 
unhurried. It can be very discouraging for the enquirer if 
such a counselling session is constantly broken up by a 
stream of interruptions. 

Not all enquirers will decide on an open learning course. 
Some adults will not want to study at home. Many would 
miss regular contact with others in a learning group. For 
those who decide to enrol, the type of tutor contact offered 
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at the centre should be carefully explained. It is helpful if 
definite times are given for telephone contact with the 
tutor. Nothing is more frustrating for a learner than 
attempting to track down a tutor who never seems to be at 
the centre. Diffident students are often afraid to contact 
the centre in case they are seen as a nuisance or ‘difficult’ 
In some way. 

` Any cut-off dates shoould also be mentioned. If tutors 
Intend to contact learners from time to time to check that 
all is well, this should also be mentioned at enrolment. 
Otherwise, when the tutor gets in touch, students may feel 


as though they are being harassed or 'picked on for some 
reason. 


Study skills 


Study skills are important for all learners, especially so for 
those studying at home. Most packages of learning materials 
Contain study guides. The Open College has a complete 
Course 'The Effective Learner' for those returning to study, 
or wishing to improve the effectiveness of their learning. 7 
_ Many adults have rather negative memories of their 
time at school. They may also have a negative view of their 
Own abilities. Therefore it is useful for tutors to explain 
common studying problems. Learners find it reassuring to 
know that most people find acquiring new skills | or 
owledge difficult at first and that they are not 'thick' or 
©peless' as they may believe. : 
__ Many open Leaning students welcome some guidance 
With the organization of their work. While it is true Ke? 
they will be studying at their own pace, many find it helpfu 
to negotiate with their tutor suggested times for sending in 
assignments. The important word here is ‘negotiate’ - 
alancing the demands of coursework with the free time 
available to the learner. It is usually suggested that short 
Periods are set aside at regular intervals for study. This 
Work pattern may suit many individuals, but the learner 
Should be encouraged to discover the best way of study for 
im or herself. . 
Planning is obviously essential when the leaner is 
Working towards a public examination. Many adults fear 
xaminations and these anxieties sometimes grow eyed 
When he or she is studying alone unable to share or i k 
hrough these fears with a group ina similar situation. It! 
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obviously important to prepare the open learner, like 
conventional students, for examinations. This can be done in 
the usual ways by going through previous years' examination 
Papers, and practising examination techniques. Studying at 
home can lead to a leisurely, but very thorough approach to 
work. It may then prove difficult to adapt to the rapid 
thinking - and writing - involved in sitting examinations. 
Learners should be encouraged to practise completing work 
in a set time to find out for themselves how long they are 
used to spending on assignments. It may come as a shock to 
some to see how little they normally cover in the time 
allowed for a complete exam. 

Some centres follow the example of the Open 
University and encourage students to form self-help groups. 
Such groups are of obvious value in providing opportunities 
for the exchange of views and learning experiences. They 
can certainly provide useful support in the run-up period to 
exams. At first the tutor may take an active role in the 
organization of such a group, enabling those who wish to 
meet to get in touch with each other. Eventually the tutor 
should withdraw and allow the learners to organize meetings 
themselves. If this isn't done, the group can turn into 
something like a class, with students becoming heavily 
reliant on their tutor. 

When compiling study guides, tutors need to anticipate 
the possible requirements of their open learning students. 
For example, many centres produce a guide to libraries in 
their area. Many learners working at home may be 
unfamiliar with local libraries, with the cataloguing systems 
used, and the range of services offered. If this information 
is included in the learning package, the student's possible 
need for information will have been anticipated, and he or 
she will have mastered a valuable skill. 

Those studying on an open learning basis are not 
regularly at the centre to ask ready questions, or to pick up 
advice. Therefore this anticipation of the learner's possible 
needs and problems is an essential part of student support. 

However, this support is always intended to help the 
learner assume responsibility for his or her own studies. The 
tutor or trainer aims to develop learning skills, not to pass 
on answers or information. 
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Assignments 


Since the open learner may not have studied for some time, 
or be used to working on his or her own, even detailed 
advice given in the learning materials on tackling 
assignments may not be enough. Therefore it is often helpful 
to prepare extra information as a guide to the first set task. 
This support will also give the student greater confidence at 
the start of the course. 

Some students seem to take one look at their first 
assignment and vanish from the course more than ever 
Convinced that they are not able to learn. 

The suggested turn-round period for marking and 
sending back Open College assignments is forty-eight hours. 
Many experienced tutors regard this short period as 
unrealistic and suggest that a turn-round of a week would be 
closer to accepted practice. Whatever timescale is adopted 
by the centre it is important that assignments are not kept 
too long. All students want to know how well they have 
understood the learning material. They also need to know 
their strengths and weaknesses before going on to the next 
Stage of their course. o 

Tutor comments should always begin with a positive 
remark. It is very easy to become discouraged when working 
alone. Written criticism cannot be softened or interpreted 
with a smile or kind look. This does not, of course, mean 
that marks or comments should ever be misleading in any 
Way. Students must have an accurate assessment of their 
Progress. ; 
` It is not always necessary to mark every error in red 
ink. Returned work densely covered with corrections can be 
very disheartening. Some tutors concentrate on pointing out 
a few mistakes at a time. When this is not possible, and the 
Work does contain numerous errors, tutors may use pencil or 
black ink so that the students’ first sight of their returned 
work is not too horrific. Whatever method is used, it is 
‘Mportant that corrections are easy to read and simple to 
follow, Tutors should use simple, direct language and write 
Clearly. This should keep possible misunderstandings to a 
Minimum, n 
a For open learners, it is not enough to mark something 
S simply incorrect. Students need to know why their work is 
Wrong. They also need an example of the correct approach 
or answer, Sometimes it may be necessary to make up 
another task or assignment like the one that has been 
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misunderstood in order for the learner to feel secure about 
this particular area. Many tutors find that it is helpful to 
provide model answers to all assignments, not just for the 
first one. This type of conscientious marking is very time- 
consuming, but is essential if the student is to feel secure 
and sustain progress. 

Whenever possible, tutor comments should actively 
involve the learner. This can be done by asking him or her 
why a task has been approached in a particular way. 
Learners can also be encouraged to look critically at a 
sample assignment, deciding on its strengths and 
weaknesses. Many people find this easier at first than being 
objectively critical about personal work. 

A tutor's comments help to form his or her relationship 
with the learner. Sometimes they are the only contact and 
communication between them. Therefore a friendly tone and 
some sort of greeting are not out of place on an open 
learning assignment. 


Last word to the learner 


As this relationship develops, the tutor becomes increasingly 
a companion in the learning process rather than a traditional 
teacher passing on information. As Phil Race points out in 
How to Win as an Open Learner (CET 1987) (10) most 
effective learning probably never did take place in a 
classroom - although this was where a great deal of 
teaching was done. Instead most of us learned lasting skills 
and knowledge actively, by following up interests ourselves. 

The aim of open learning is to make use of this innate 
ability to develop our skills and interests actively, by taking 
personal responsibility for our own learning. Skills or 
learning materials can be developed and followed when we 
wish, and for as long as we like. There are no imposed 
boundaries outside to limit or regulate our interest, 
boundaries like set class times or tutor-regulated pace of 
working. 

The actual content of any course may or may not be 
remembered for very long. However, the skills developed 
through an open learning approach mean that individuals can 
go on acquiring expertise and knowledge whenever, and 
however it suits them, for the rest of their lives. 
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One effective way out of the unemployment 
problem facing many young people in Britai 
today is to ensure that vocational courses ig 
further education have a close ‘fit’ with th 
of industry and commerce. People involve 
further education are therefore making 
tremendous efforts to develop appropriate fo 
of learning and assessment and tō achieve 


effective communication between college and 3 
employers. . a 
The contributors to this book provide a clear % 


assessment of current directions in further EH 
education and an overview of the key changes a 
and developments taking place. Many of the | oh 

changes and developments discussed will i 
profoundly alter the nature and structure of d 
educational provision for the 16-19 age-group DR 
and mature students returning to learning. H 
Topics explored are some of the more important b 

issues currently challenging FE: 


* Facilitating learning y 
* Assessment and profiling J 
* Course evaluation LE 
* The Open Colleges movement , H 
* The Review of Vocational Qualifications i 


* Ethnic minorities and FE provision 
* Open learning strategies 
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Each chapter is written by an experienced s 
teacher actively involved in formulating and j 
putting into practice many of the new ideas > 
being developed within further education. The $ 
book will therefore be of great value to people d 
working in further education, adult ed cation i 
and continuing education. 
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